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:  SECRET  OF  THE  FLAMES 


This  is  the  Story 


YWE  are  given  here  a  baffling  puzzle  and  a  very  charrr. 
romance,  so  skilfully  blended  that  it  will  hold 
reader's  attention  from  the  thrilling  and  mysterious  of 
ing  to  the  even  more  thrilling  denouement.  Dr.  Star 
made  a  gruesome  discovery  amid  the  blazing  rem; 
of  Lonely  Garth,  where  Mr.  Vibart  had  met  his  de 
and  his  discovery  led  to  a  strange  sequence  of  eve 
including  the  arrival  of  the  irrepressible  ex-detec 
Jerningham,  subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  J« 
Cobb.  What  was  the  relation  of  each  of  these  charac 
to  the  other,  and  what  was  the  source  of  the  incom< 
the  aesthetic  D'Esterre?  What  was  the  hold  that 
had  over  Miss  Vibart  that  made  her  accept  his  attend 
before  those  of  Dr.  Stangar  ?  And  what  was  it  i 
prompted  the  peaceable  Vicar  to  commit  a  burgla 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ingredients  woven  into 
strange  web,  which  is  unfolded  by  the  author  \ 
amazing  skill. 
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CHAPTER  I 

"  '  IF  'e  wants  me  'e  can  whistle  for  me/  That's  what 
John  Cobb  said.  '  If  'e  wants  me  'e  can  whistle.'  ' 
The  old  bedridden  woman  nodded  her  head  as  she  sank 
back  on  the  pillow.  "  And  Mr.  Vibart  as  nice  an  owd 
gentleman  as  ever  were."  She  paused,  then,  "  I  can't 
think  what  they'll  do  wi'out  John  Cobb,  a  'andy  man, 
Cobb/' 

Keith  Stangar,  late  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  now 
Doctor  Whit  worth's  locum  tenens,  glanced  at  his  watch. 
This  was  not  a  professional  visit  he  was  paying.  Sheer 
good  nature  took  him  to  Nanny  Parker's  little  cottage 
on  the  edge  of  the  moor  after  supper  each  night.  He 
had  got  into  the  way  of  strolling  up  there  as  he  smoked 
his  last  pipe.  Nanny's  "  darter,"  a  careworn  woman 
down  in  the  village,  did  her  best  for  her  old  mother,  but 
Nanny's  "  darter  "  had  her  "  childer  "  and  her  man  to 
look  after. 

"  So  the  young  lady's  all  alone  to-night,"  the  doctor 
remarked.  He  had  learned  already  that  in  this  remote 
little  village  one  was  expected  to  take  much  interest  in 
one's  fellows.  In  Branksmoor  every  one's  business  was 
a  matter  of  general  concern. 

"  Ay,  she  be  alone.  John  Cobb  'e  took  his  missus  wi' 
him.  Alone  she  be  wi'  t'owd  gentleman,  and  'im  but  a 
log  as  you  might  say." 

"  Bit  rough  on  her,  eh  ?  "    Keith  hoped  that  he  was 


playing  up  all  right. 
"  I  make 


ce  no  doubt  she'll  frame  till  she  gets  some  one 
to  take  on  John  Cobb's  job.  She's  a  rare  un  is  Miss 
Vee-nesser,  though  a  fonder  name  I  never  knew  for  a 
wench." 

"  Vanessa,"  the  man  repeated  slowly,  dwelling  on  the 
him.    Vonossa  Vib?rt.     It  was 
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certainly  uncommon,  but  it  seemed  appropriate  for  the 
Mistress  of  Lonely  Garth,  that  low,  ivy- wreathed  house 
which  stood  away  from  the  village  against  a  belt  of  tall 
firs.  Vanessa  of  Lonely  Garth. 

"  Daft,  I  calls  it,"  the  old  dame  babbled  on.  "  Never 
did  'old  wi'  them  fancy  names.  Vee-nesser  !  " 

But  Keither  Stangar  was  not  attending.  A  moment 
ago  the  house  across  the  stretch  of  moorland  had  been 
all  in  darkness.  Now  a  light  had  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows.  The  man  watched  it  idly.  A  figure  passed 
between  the  light  and  the  window.  He  was  too  far 
away  to  distinguish  whose  figure  it  was,  but  if  Nanny's 
bit  of  gossip  was  correct  it  must  be  that  of  the  girl  they 
were  speaking  of,  since  old  Mr.  Vibart  was  literally  as 
helpless  as  the  log  to  which  Nanny  compared  him.  He 
spent  his  days  in  his  wheel-chair,  either  in  his  study,  or 
on  the  terrace  before  the  house.  All  the  village  knew 
old  Mr.  Vibart  of  Lonely  Garth,  and  all  the  village 
respected  him. 

"  She'll  have  'er  'ands  full,"  the  gossip  was  saying. 
"  Folks  as  'ave  lost  the  use  of  their  limbses  be  that  'elp- 
less."  She  brought  the  indisputable  fact  out  with  gusto. 

"My  darter,  she  says  to  me  this  very  day,  'Nay, 
mother,  young  bairns  be  bad  enough,  but  old  bairns  be 
worse/  And  I'll  not  deny  but  'er  were  reet." 

Keith  watched  the  lady  of  Lonely  Garth  putting  up 
the  shutters.  All  was  dark  now,  save  for  one  small 
circle  of  light  near  the  top  of  the  window,  a  ventilator, 
no  doubt.  It  suggested  a  watchful  eye  gazing  out 
across  the  moor. 

Keith  glanced  at  his  watch  again. 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Parker." 

"  Good-neet,  sir,"  the  old  Yorkshire  woman  said 
obediently.  Then,  "  I  suppose  you'd  not  be  chargin' 
owt  for  just  a  drop-in  visit,  as  you  might  say  ?  " 

She  asked  the  same  question  every  night,  and  every 
night  Keith  Stangar  gave  the  same  answer. 

"  No,"  he  returned  quite  gravely.  "  I  never  charge 
for  visits  to  my  friends."  Only  this  time  he  added,  "  Go 
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to  bye-bye,  Grannie."  Which  was  a  disrespectful  way 
of  addressing  the  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Parker,  one-time 
carrier  and  general  carting  agent. 

Dr.  Whitworth's  locum  tenens  closed  the  cottage  door 
very  gently.  He  hated  shutting  the  helpless  old  woman 
in  her  bandbox  of  a  hovel,  even  if  it  was  by  her  own 
choice  that  she  lived  there  alone.  An  obstinate  old 
thing  !  Mr.  Vibart,  across  the  moor,  if  even  more  help- 
less than  his  humble  neighbour,  was  luckier  than  she. 
He  could  afford  to  pay  for  trained  attendants — pity  he 
had  lost  John  Cobb — while  always  he  had  that  most 
attractive  granddaughter  of  his — "  a  rare  'un,  Miss 
Vee-nesser."  Had  not  even  Nanny  said  so,  and  was 
not  Mrs.  Parker  ever  chary  of  praise  ? 

He  glanced  at  Lonely  Garth  as  he  made  his  way  down 
the  narrow,  flagged  path.  Then  he  stopped  abruptly, 
stopped  and  stared.  The  faint  luminous  circle  had 
changed.  It  was  faint  no  longer.  It  shone  out  brightly 
— too  brightly.  It  glowed  red.  Red  is  the  signal  of 
danger. 

It  was  never  the  young  doctor's  way  to  hesitate. 
There  might,  he  was  aware,  be  some  simple  explanation 
of  the  thing  which  troubled  him,  yet  the  one  which  sprang 
to  his  mind  was  disturbing.  A  fire  at  Lonely  Garth  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  one  elsewhere,  for  the  house 
stood  high,  far  away  from  the  stream  which  ran  through 
the  village,  while,  if  Nanny  Parker's  tale  was  true,  the 
house  that  night  was  tenanted  solely  by  a  helpless 
paralytic  and  a  woman. 

No  man  likes  to  interfere  unnecessarily.  Stangar  had 
never  met  the  Vibarts,  though  the  rector  and  the  rectory 
twins  had  told  him  all  about  them.  Robbie  and  Bobbie 
— Robina  and  Robert — seemed  to  divide  their  affections 
pretty  equally  between  old  Mr.  Vibart,  his  grand- 
daughter, and  that  most  "  'andy  man,"  John  Cobb.  No, 
he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  butting  in,  but  he  liked  still 
less  that  of  turning  away  until  he  knew  for  certain  that 
all  was  well  at  Lonely  Garth. 

Keith  crossed  the  road  and  the  wido  strip  of  grass  which 
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bordered  it,  climbed  the  low  wall,  and  made  his  way  over 
the  stretch  of  moorland.  It  was  rough  going  at  night, 
the  wiry  stems  of  the  heather  tried  to  stop  him.  Once 
he  blundered  into  a  small  peat  hole,  and  used  language 
appropriate,  if  unseemly.  But  he  reached  the  iron 
railings  at  last,  the  railings  which  separated  the  garden 
of  Lonely  Garth  from  the  domain  of  the  black-faced 
sheep,  the  grouse,  the  pewits,  and  the  curlews. 

He  could  see  that  ominous  circle  of  light  now  all  too 
distinctly.  Only  too  well  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
right  in  coming  there. 

He  dashed  to  the  door,  set  deep  in  a  low,  square  stone 
porch,  groped  for  the  bell,  and,  failing  to  find  one, 
knocked  with  his  knuckles  on  the  iron-studded  oak. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  knocked  again,  clamorously. 
He  was  frightened  now,  frightened  for  an  old  and 
helpless  man  and  a  woman  in  danger. 

Not  a  sound.  Keith  stooped  and  listened  at  the  key- 
hole. The  silence  hurt  his  strained  nerves.  The  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  already  those  two  had  been  over- 
powered by  the  fumes.  He  thrust  it  from  him.  Absurd. 
How  could  he  be  too  late  ?  It  was  such  a  little  while 
since  he  had  seen  the  figure  at  the  window. 

And  now  the  man  fell  to  kicking  at  the  door,  but  with 
no  result.  Every  moment  was  precious.  The  know- 
ledge made  him  turn  from  the  door  to  examine  the 
windows.  He  had  determined  to  break  the  first  he  came 
to  in  order  to  gain  access  that  way.  One  does  not  stand 
on  ceremony  when  the  Fire  God  is  abroad. 

The  windows  were  heavily  shuttered.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  What  could  he  do  ?  To  clamour  there  un- 
availingly  was  so  futile.  He  had  no  implement  with 
which  to  force  an  entry.  There  seemed  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  in  search  of  help.  He  must  borrow  a  ladder, 
a  hatchet.  Those  strangely  sound  sleepers  must  be 
aroused 

Keith  Stangar  was  opposite  the  window  from  which 
the  light  shone.  In  obedience  to  a  sudden  impulse  he 
^ot  on  to  the  sill.  The  ventilator  was  not  as  high  as  he 
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had  imagined.  By  standing  on  the  stone  ledge  he  was 
just  able  to  peer  into  the  room. 

And  this  is  what  he  saw. 

A  furnace.  Never  had  fire  burned  so  furiously.  A 
whirl  of  flames  which  flung  themselves  hungrily  on  all 
about  them,  leaping  upward,  ever  upward.  It  was 
horrible.  Horrible,  but  fascinating. 

That  first  glance  dazzled  the  spectator.  The  strong 
iron  shutter  served  as  a  screen  between  him  and  the 
devastating  element,  enabling  him  to  stand  nearer  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  There  he  stood  in 
the  cool  night  air  upon  the  very  brink  of  an  inferno, 
gazing  horror-stricken  through  the  small  aperture  at  the 
fell  work  of  relentless  destruction.  There  was  little 
smoke.  Each  object  in  that  doomed  chamber  stood  out 
distinctly,  and  by  the  lurid  light  Keith  could  see  what 
manner  of  room  this  was. 

A  study  certainly.  There  were  book-shelves  all  round, 
let  into  the  polished  panelling,  which,  for  the  moment, 
mirrored  the  dancing  flames,  yet  was  so  soon  to  minister 
to  their  insatiable  greed.  There  were  pictures  above  the 
books.  The  heat  had  cracked  the  glass  which  covered 
them.  Some  had  fallen. 

It  seemed  to  Keith  that  some  Power,  some  Spirit  of 
the  night,  compelled  him  to  pause,  even  while  every 
instinct  bade  him  hasten.  There  was  something  else  he 
must  see. 

He  saw  it  now,  and  at  the  sight  he  experienced  some- 
thing he  had  never  known  before,  an  odd  mingling  of 
fear  and  repulsion. 

The  fire  burned  fiercest  near  the  writing-table.  It 
was  strange  how  fiercely  it  raged.  Not  till  later  did 
Keith  Stangar  guess  the  reason  of  its  fury. 

And  by  the  table,  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
flames  were  most  active,  sat  an  old  man  in  a  wheel- 
chair. 

The  figure  never  stirred.  The  horror-stricken  watcher 
noted  that  fact  at  any  rate  with  a  sense  of  relief.  To 
have  witnessed  a  struggle  would  have  been  unbearable. 
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If  there  had  been  one  it  was  over.  Insensibility  had  set 
a  merciful  limit  to  agony  unspeakable. 

But  what  had  happened  previous  to  that  ?  How 
was  it  that  the  victim  had,  seemingly,  made  no  attempt 
to  escape  ?  All  the  village  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his 
affliction,  old  Mr.  Vibart  had  the  full  use  of  his  arms.  It 
was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  him  propelling  his  chair  along 
the  terrace.  Then  why  was  the  chair  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  danger  zone  ?  Why  had  not  its  occupant  at  least 
wheeled  himself  to  the  door  ?  Why  was  not  his  hand 
even  now  grasping  the  bell-pull  which  hung  so  con- 
veniently near  ? 

The  answer  was  not  far  to  seek.  A  terrible  answer. 
The  figure  in  the  chair  was  held  there  by  a  stout  rope 
which  had  been  wound  round  it  and  the  back  of  the  chair. 
As  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  the  man  who  had  known 
the  horrors  of  war  experienced  a  sense  of  actual  nausea. 
This  was  worse  than  warfare.  This  was  murder.  It 
seemed  to  Keith  that  this  was  the  most  cruel,  the  most 
dastardly  crime,  which  ever  brain  of  man  had  devised. 
His  first  idea  had  been  that  the  fire  was  the  result  of  the 
old  student's  carelessness.  That  was  no  longer  tenable. 
The  lamp  had  not  been  overturned.  It  still  stood  on 
the  writing-table,  though  the  glass  had  gone.  Besides, 
Mr.  Vibart  had  been  as  powerless  to  cause  the  accident 
as  to  save  himself  from  the  flames.  He  was,  or  had  been 
while  he  still  lived,  a  prisoner,  bound,  doubtless,  by  the 
hand  which  had  set  Lonely  Garth  on  fire. 

The  sight  before  him  made  Keith  Stangar  change  his 
plan.  He  could  not  go  for  help.  It  would  take  too  long. 
He  must  get  into  the  house  somehow.  There  was  worse 
afoot  than  fire.  The  fiend  who  could  do  such  work  as 
this  was  capable  of  any  crime.  To  leave  a  girl  alone  in 
the  house  with  that  devil  incarnate  was  unthinkable. 
He  must  go  to  her  assistance.  He  pictured  Vanessa 
Vibart  murdered,  drugged,  at  least  gagged.  He  knew 
now  why  there  had  been  no  answer  to  his  summons.  He 
must  try,  too,  even  though  it  would  do  no  good,  to  draw 
that  chair  back  from  the  flames.  To  leave  it  where  it 
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stood  seemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  Instinctively  he 
measured  the  distance  from  the  chair  to  the  door. 

Keith  Stangar  sprang  from  the  sill,  ran  to  the  porch, 
and  in  the  darkness  groped  for  some  means  of  ascending 
it.  The  upper  windows  were  not  likely  to  be  provided 
with  shutters  as  the  lower  ones. 

There  was  a  rain  pipe  in  the  angle  of  the  porch  on 
the  house  wall.  That  afforded  him  a  grip.  Now  his 
fingers  had  reached  the  gutter  round  the  top  of  the 
porch.  He  was  swinging  in  the  air.  He  drew  himself 
up  inch  by  inch.  His  muscles  were  straining  to  cracking 
point.  Success  !  His  knees  were  on  the  ledge  at  last. 
He  had  gained  a  footing,  and  he  flung  himself  on  the 
window. 

He  broke  it  recklessly.  The  more  noise  he  made  the 
better.  It  might  tell  a  woman  in  extremity  that  help 
was  at  hand.  The  glass  clattered  to  the  sill  and  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  room.  He  kicked  the  whole  pane  out, 
then  he  got  through  the  aperture,  regardless  of  the 
splintered  glass  which  cut  his  hands  and  tore  his  coat. 
He  was  in  a  small  room,  but  dark  as  it  was  he  could 
see  the  white  painted  door  opposite,  and  through  it  he 
plunged  into  the  upper  lobby. 

"  Fire  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Fire  !  "  Where  was  the  girl 
called  Vanessa  ?  Could  she  hear  him,  or  was  he  even 
now  too  late  ? 

The  lobby  was  full  of  smoke.  It  made  his  eyes  smart. 
He  was  breathing  with  difficulty.  Smoke.  As  yet  only 
smoke.  But  at  any  moment  the  flames  would  follow. 
Already  he  saw  a  red  glow  from  the  hall  below — it  had 
taken  him  some  time  to  gain  an  entrance.  The  red  glow 
grew  in  intensity  with  terrifying  rapidity.  In  his  heart 
he  knew  that  Lonely  Garth  was  doomed. 

"  Miss  Vibart,"  he  shouted.     "  Miss  Vibart  !  " 

"  Bart,"  the  echo  mocked  him.     "  Bart." 

The  light  from  below  cast  the  shadow  of  the  old  oaken 
banisters  on  the  white  wall,  heavy  twisted  shadows,  a 
regiment  of  stunted  little  men.  The  fiend  was  loose. 
The  lower  hall  was  well  aflame.  The  polished  stairs, 
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quaint  balustrading,  the  oaken  floor  down  which  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  carpet  lay,  all  offered  themselves  as 
ready  sacrifice  to  the  Fire  God's  lust. 

And  then,  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  upper  passage, 
Keith  saw  Vanessa. 

The  girl  stood  there  against  the  dark  background  of 
the  unlighted  room  from  which  she  had  just  stepped. 
She  was  calm,  there  was  something  stately  in  her  pose. 
The  crimson  glow  played  upon  her.  She  wore  a  light  night 
wrap,  some  flimsy  garment  of  pale  blue.  Her  dark  hair 
was  loosely  knotted,  a  strand  or  two  fell  across  the  white- 
ness of  her  cheek.  There  was  anguish  in  her  eyes,  there 
was  horror,  too  ;  sheer,  stark  horror,  yet  she  never  lost 
her  perfect  self-control.  It  was  no  time  to  think  of  her 
beauty.  He  could  not  have  said  whether  she  was  beauti- 
ful or  no.  About  Vanessa  Vibart  there  was  something 
more  potent  than  physical  loveliness,  something  which 
altered  all  life  for  Keith  Stangar. 

"Quick,"  he  called.  "Quick.  This  way."  And 
unconsciously  he  held  out  both  his  hands.  The  flames 
were  creeping  higher,  they  were  licking  the  base  of  the 
banisters.  They  threatened  to  separate  those  two  before 
ever  they  had  a  chance  of  coming  together. 

"  Grandfather.    Oh,  grandfather  !  " 

He  heard  the  words  above  the  crackling  of  the  fire. 
He  could  not  tell  her  what  he  already  knew. 

He  had  reached  her  side  now.  "  A  cloak,  a  blanket, 
anything,"  he  jerked  out.  He  touched  her  wrap. 
"  You  can't  go  near  the  fire  in  this.  It  would  be  too 
dangerous." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She  only  pointed  to 
the  spot  where  the  fire  raged. 

"  He  wouldn't  go  to  bed.  He  was  in  the  study  reading. 
Oh,  grandfather  !  " 

Instead  of  speaking,  Keith  caught  the  girl's  arm  and 
drew  her  back  into  the  room  she  had  just  left.  Then 
he  began  dragging  a  blanket  from  the  bed. 

"  Miss  Vibart  " — he  tried  to  speak  very  authorita- 
tively— "dip  your  handkerchief  or  towel  into  the  waterjug 
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and  hold  it  over  your  mouth.  I'm  going  to  wrap 
this  blanket  round  you,  then  we'll  make  a  bolt  for  it.  I 
expect  we've  time  ;  if  not,  it's  not  much  of  a  drop  from 
the  window."  He  spoke  as  though  seeking  to  give  her 
confidence,  yet  something  told  him  that  it  was  not  from 
him  she  needed  it. 

The  girl  was  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth 
obediently.  He  flung  the  blanket  round  her,  then  he 
hurried  her  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  stairs.  To 
reach  it  they  had  to  walk  over  a  bridge  that  might  give 
way  at  any  time.  The  heat  was  terrific,  the  atmosphere 
stifling.  Alorg  the  passage  and  down  the  stairs.  They 
were  cut  off  from  the  front  door,  while  now  even  the  man 
realised  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  reach  the  room 
where  the  fire  had  originated. 

"  The  back  door,"  he  gasped.  "  We  can  get  out  that 
way,  can't  we  ?  If  not,  we'll  have  to  go  back  and  leave 
as  I  came." 

She  was  choking.  She  tried  to  conceal  the  fact.  The 
beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  could  only  point 
to  a  door  covered  with  green  baize.  He  opened  it,  pushed 
her  through,  and  slammed  it  behind  them.  They  drew 
deep  breaths.  For  a  moment  they  stood  there  side  by 
side  in  the  darkness,  the  darkness  which  was  so  welcome 
after  the  baneful  glare. 

'  Tell  me,"  he  asked,  "  who  else  is  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  but "    He  heard  her  catch  her 

breath.  "  There  was  no  one,"  she  corrected,  "  but 
my  grandfather  and  me." 

In  the  darkness  he  was  frowning.  She  was  wrong. 
Some  one  had  bound  the  old  man  in  his  chair.  Some  one 
had  set  fire  to  Lonely  Garth.  He  dare  swear  that  some 
one  had  taken  steps  to  ensure  swift  and  complete  destruc- 
tion. The  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  had  burned  was 
significant.  Of  all  this,  it  would  seem,  Miss  Vibart  had 
no  inkling.  He  was  satisfied  now  that  it  could  not  have 
been  her  figure  he  had  seen  at  the  window,  when  from 
Nanny's  window  he  had  watched  the  closing  of  the 
shutters. 
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"  But  the  servants,"  he  urged,  testing  the  truth  of 
Nanny's  tale. 

"  They  left  to-day.  There  was  a  dispute.  Oh,  I  can't 
stand  here  doing  nothing.  Surely  there  is  something  one 
can  do  to  save  him  !  "  She  spoke  vehemently,  and  yet 
Keith  found  himself  wondering  at  her  self-control.  The 
horror  of  the  hapless  old  man's  doom  had  tried  his  nerves, 
and  he  was  a  man  and  a  stranger.  If  the  girl  had  given 
way  utterly  he  would  not  have  blamed  her. 

"  Miss  Vibart,"  he  said,  "  I'm  so  awfully  sorry.  If 
there  were  a  thing  humanly  possible  to  be  done  I'd  have 
a  try."  Then,  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  I  want  you 
to  try  to  understand  that  it  is  too  late.  I  have  seen — 

'  You  have  seen,"  she  breathed  ;   "  you  have  seen  !  " 

Nothing  should  make  him  tell  her  just  what  he  had 
seen,  but  she  must  be  told  enough  to  make  her  realise 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  a  rescue.  "  He  was 
quite  insensible.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  was  happening.  No  doubt  the 
fumes  had  overpowered  him."  Yes,  that  was  the  best 
way  of  putting  it  to  her,  though  some  one  must  be  told 
a  different  story.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  fire — that  came  afterwards."  He 
wondered  whether  she  would  notice  the  contradiction. 
If  death  had  occurred  before  the  fire,  how  had  the  flames 
caused  insensibility  ? 

Vanessa  never  spoke.  He  could  dimly  discern  her 
movement  as  she  made  her  way  down  the  passage.  The 
back  door  was  open  now ;  the  cool  night  air  was  as  a 
draught  of  refreshing  water.  Vanessa,  tall  and  stately 
in  her  odd  drapery,  passed  out  into  the  starlight.  He 
wondered  where  she  was  going  to.  He  did  not  like  to 
break  in  upon  her  grief. 

Then  suddenly  the  girl  sank  down  on  the  wide  stone 
doorstep,  and  she  bowed  her  face  on  her  hands. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  two  by  the  back  door  heard  excited  young  voices, 
they  came  as  a  relief,  breaking  the  tension.  The  rectory 
twins  were  generally  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  when 
anything  promised  to  afford  interest.  That  was  the 
recognised  order.  The  twins  first  and  second,  the  Rev. 
Albert  Erskine  a  poor  third. 

The  order  was  varied  that  night.  Joe  Dacre,  the 
keeper,  obtained  the  third  place. 

"  Nay,  Mister  Bobbie,  this  be  a  bad  business,"  Keith 
heard  him  say,  in  his  slow  way.  Dacre  was  panting  ; 
he  had  evidently  been  running,  and  Dacre's  tramp  was 
usually  leisurely. 

Keith  Stangar  went  to  meet  the  newcomers. 

"  Robbie,"  he  called.     "  Robbie  !  " 

"  Why,  Doctor  Stangar " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  doctors  never  go  to  bed,  Robbie.  Listen 
to  me.  Miss  Vibart's  just  round  the  corner ;  you  go 
to  her.  And,  Robbie,  understand,  she  is  not  to  try  to 
re-enter  the  house.  If  she  wants  to  you're  to  call  me." 

The  slight,  childish  figure,  clad  chiefly  in  a  mackintosh, 
disappeared  in  the  direction  indicated.  Keith  turned 
to  the  brother.  "  Glad  you've  come,  old  man,"  he  said, 
with  profound  guile.  "  You  can  run  better  than  any  of 
us.  Sprint  to  the  village  like  mad  ;  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  if  we're  to  save  anything." 

Bobbie  hesitated. 

"  I  say,"  he  asked,  "  where's  John  Cobb  ?  John 
Cobb's  awfully  good  at  fires." 

"  Gone,"  the  other  returned  shortly.  "  If  he  hadn't 
he'd  have  been  at  the  village  by  this  time.  He'd  have 
the  sense  to  know  that  one  man  can't  tackle  a  fire  alone, 
and  he  wouldn't  have  wasted  time  asking  questions." 

The  hint  told.    Robert  Malcolm  Erskine  disappeared. 

"  Seems  to  be  burning  pretty  brisklike,  sir,"  remarked 
the  keeper  casually.  "  T'owd  gentleman  safe  ?  "  He 
had  heard  that  Miss  Vanessa  had  left  the  house  ;  he 
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naturally  assumed  her  grandfather  to  be  with  her.  All 
Branksmoor  knew  of  Miss  Vanessa's  devotion  to  the  old 
man. 

Keith  Stangar  stood  there  for  an  instant  in  silence. 
He  had  discovered  the  fire  ;  was  convinced  that  it 
had  not  been  the  result  of  accident ;  had  conducted 
Vanessa  Vibart  to  a  place  of  safety.  All  else  seemed 
futile  now. 

"  T'owd  gentleman  all  reet,  sir  ?  We'd  best  be  taking 
'im  down  to  t'rectory.  Nights  be  chilly/'  He  made 
as  though  to  follow  Robina. 

Keith  stopped  him.  After  all,  there  was  no  sense  in 
trying  to  conceal  the  tragedy.  The  whole  country-side 
would  have  to  hear  of  it. 

"  Dacre,  Mr.  Vibart  never  left  the  house." 

11  T'owd  man  never  left  t'ouse,"  Joe  Dacre  repeated 
slowly.  '  T'owd  Vibart  in  yon,  and  us  'ere  cracking." 
He  propped  his  gun  muzzle  upward  against  a  tree.  His 
dog  was  with  him.  "  Sit  thee  down,"  he  commanded 
sharply.  "  And  us  'ere  cracking.  You  ought  to  'ave 
telled  me." 

Another  figure  had  hastened  up  the  drive,  a  man  who 
wore  a  clerical  coat  and  a  soft  felt  hat.  Keith  nodded 
to  him. 

"  If  there  had  been  one  blessed  thing  to  be  done  I'd 
have  had  a  shot,"  he  said  gruffly,  speaking  to  the  keeper, 
but  with  his  eyes  on  his  friend.  "  When  I  got  here  the 
fire  was  burning  like  h — ,  like  anything  ;  study  a  regular 
furnace,  and  the  old  man  in  his  wheel-chair  in  the  middle 
of  it." 

There  was  horror  on  both  the  listener's  faces. 

"  Stangar  !  "  the  rector  breathed.  It  was  as  though 
he  expostulated.  "  Stangar  !  " 

"  Sheer  in  the  middle  of  it,"  the  doctor  repeated 
relentlessly.  "Oh,  he'd  got  past  the  struggling  stage 
— dead,  I  should  think  ;  anyway,  insensible.  Flames 
everywhere.  The  very  recollection  of  it  makes  me  sick." 

"  Wish  I'd  found  Jim,"  the  keeper  said  stolidly.  "  I'd 
'ave  got  'im  oot,  dead  or  alive.  Sit  thee  down,  Bess." 
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The  old  retriever  had  risen,  and  was  edging  her  way 
towards  her  master.  Now  she  crawled  back  to  the  gun 
and  dropped  with  her  nose  to  the  ground. 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  Keith  retorted  fiercely. 

"  I'd  'ave  'ad  a  donned  good  try,"  the  keeper  returned 
obstinately.  He  would  not  have  spoken  like  that  to  the 
rector.  Tlie  new  doctor  was  a  "  forriner  "  ;  he  didn't 
hold  with  foreigners. 

"  Then  you'd  have  had  to  get  through  an  iron  shutter, 
and  if  you  had  you'd  have  let  the  air  in  and  made  the 
fire  worse.  I  tell  you  it  was  too  late.  Besides,  I  had 
Miss  Vibart  to  think  of." 

"  And  you  got  her  out  all  right,  Keith.  You  wouldn't 
be  here  if  you  hadn't,"  interposed  the  rector  soothingly. 

"  Climbed  the  porch,  smashed  the  window.  She's  safe 
enough.  Robbie's  with  her."  He  jerked  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  back  premises.  "  Erskine,  get  her 
to  your  place  as  quickly  as  you  can.  She  knows  what 
has  happened.  I  had  to  tell  her,  or  I'd  never  have  got 
her  out  of  the  house.  Bowled  her  over,  of  course.  Lord, 
what  a  ghastly  business.  I've  sent  Bobbie  for  men  and 
the  hand-engine.  It  won't  do  any  earthly  good  ;  the  fire 
has  got  too  firm  a  hold,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  try. 
Come  on,  Dacre.  We'd  better  clear  what  stuff  we  can." 

"  And  'im  settin'  the.er  in  t'  thick  on't,"  the  keeper 
remarked  in  a  tone  of  awe.  "  Never  'eard  tell  of  owt 
like  that.  And  as  nice  an  owd  gent  as  ever  were  !  Sit 
thee  down,  Bess.  By  gosh,  I'll  warm  thee  !  " 

Already  others  were  hurrying  up.  The  news  had 
spread — the  terrible  news  of  Mr.  Vibart's  passing.  Keith 
had  told  his  tale  briefly  enough,  but  Joe  Dacre  was  even 
more  laconic. 

"  T'owd  man's  dead  in  yonder,"  was  his  announcement 
to  each  arrival. 

The  doctor  called  for  volunteers,  and  with  them  he 
made  his  way  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Miss  Vibart 
was  still  there,  Robbie's  protecting  arms  about  her.  The 
rector  was  by  her  side.  He  was  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  accompany  him.  Keith  made  as  though  to  pass  them, 
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but  before  he  could  do  so  Vanessa,  who  had  been  deaf  to 
the  rector's  entreaties,  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  demanded.  The 
question  was  asked  almost  fiercely.  Her  vehemence 
was  startling. 

"  We  are  going  to  save  what  we  can,"  Keith  explained. 
"  Some  of  the  rooms  have  not  been  reached  yet,  the  end 
rooms 

"  The  end  rooms,"  she  repeated. 

He  thought  he  understood. 

"It  is  too  late  to  save  anything  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  where  the  fire  started.  Everything  there  will 
have  been  destroyed."  He  emphasised  the  word.  It 
seemed  to  him  unfair  to  offer  any  hope. 

Vanessa  pressed  her  hands  to  her  eyes.  "  Every- 
thing," he  heard  her  murmur.  "  Everything." 

"  I'd  no  chance  of  doing  anything."  His  voice  was 
apologetic. 

She  dropped  her  hands. 

"  Doctor  Stangar,"  she  said,  "  you  did  all  that  was 
possible  ;  indeed,  I  know  you  did.  Now  you  mustn't 
take  any  further  risks.  What  does  the  furniture  matter  ? 
What  does  anything  matter  now  ?  "  For  an  instant  her 
anxiety  for  his  safety  touched  him  ;  then  he  found  him- 
self wondering  whether  it  was  really  that.  There  was 
something  he  could  not  understand  in  her  insistence. 
She  actually  stood  there  barring  the  way.  "  You  are 
not  to  go  into  the  house  again,"  she  commanded.  "  You 
must  none  of  you  go  in." 

The  rector  put  his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

"  Come  away,  Vanessa,"  he  urged.  "  We  know  just 
what  you  mean.  No  one  shall  run  unnecessary  risks." 

And  still  she  stood  her  ground.  Keith's  eyes  were  on 
her  face.  He  was  trying  to  read  what  was  passing 
through  her  mind. 

"Oh,  hasn't  there  been  enough — enough  !  "  Her  low 
tense  tone  thrilled  him.  "  If  only  you'd  all  go  away — go 
away."  The  villagers  were  gazing  at  her  with  sympathy 
and  some  bewilderment.  Keith  Stangar  was  frowning. 
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Vanessa  saw  his  frown.  Their  eyes  met,  and,  with 
sudden  unexpected  docility,  she  gave  in.  Not  a  word 
more  was  spoken.  She  allowed  Robbie  and  the  rector 
to  lead  her  away,  passing  into  the  darkness  of  the  tree- 
shaded  drive  without  one  backward  glance. 

Lonely  Garth  was  doomed.  In  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  house  an  excited  crowd  of  women  and  children  as- 
sembled. The  rector  and  the  local  policeman,  with  Mr. 
Tibbs,  the  rector's  warden,  had  their  work  set  to  keep 
the  sightseers  out  of  danger.  Nearer  the  house  men 
achieved  prodigies  of  valour.  The  kitchen  furniture  was 
saved,  and  half  the  dining-room  chairs  had  been  ranged 
on  the  lawn,  as  though  for  the  use  of  privileged  spectators, 
before  the  dividing  wall  fell  in.  Ladders  were  fetched, 
and  a  start  was  made  on  the  bedroom  over  the  porch. 
Bedding  was  flung  from  the  windows,  articles  of  furniture 
lowered  to  willing  hands  which  waited  to  receive  them. 
In  front  of  the  study  the  rector's  pet  toy,  a  diminutive 
manual  engine,  pumped  a  feeble  stream  of  water,  which 
seemed  to  turn  to  steam  before  it  reached  the  flames. 
The  local  fire  brigade  did  its  best.  Never  before  had  it 
been  called  upon  to  tackle  such  a  job  as  this.  A  burning 
hayrick  was  one  thing  :  Lonely  Garth,  now  thoroughly 
ablaze,  another. 

And  amid  that  throng  of  well-intentioned  workers 
Doctor  Whitworth's  locum  tenens  played  his  part, 
though  all  the  while  his  mind  was  wrestling  with  per- 

Elexity.     What  did  it  all  mean  ?     The  longer  Keith 
tangar  dwelt  on  all  he  knew,  the  longer  he  thought  of 
the  terrible  sight  he  had  witnessed,  the  firmer  grew  his 
determination  that  this  dastardly  crime  should  not  pass 
unpunished. 

Keith  put  on  his  coat  on.  There  were  plenty  of  people 
there  now  to  do  what  little  remained  to  be  done.  He 
had  his  own  work  to  think  of ;  there  were  sick  folk 
needing  him  to-morrow — to  day,  rather,  for  it  was  long 
past  midnight.  He  had  also  to  decide  how  best  to 
report  the  thing  which  he  alone  knew.  Of  course,  the 
authorities  must  be  told  quickly,  only  he  was  not  quite 
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sure  to  whom  he  would  have  to  tell  his  story.  He  was 
glad  that  he  had  kept  his  mouth  shut  for  the  present.  The 
villagers  were  excited  enough,  as  it  was.  Branksmoor, 
the  whole  country-side,  in  fact,  would  be  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation  when  it  learned  that  the  burning  of 
Lonely  Garth  had  been  the  outcome  of  malignant 
purpose. 

On  his  way  to  the  gate  the  man  stopped.  He  was 
terribly  sorry  for  the  dead  man's  granddaughter.  He 
wanted  to  do  something  to  show  sympathy,  not  just 
to  tell  her  he  was  sorry.  By  his  direction  the  workers 
were  trying  to  save  what  they  could  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  fire  ;  they  had  not  yet  reached  the 
far  end  of  the  house,  the  end  where  "  her  "  room  was, 
and  a  sudden  determination  seized  him.  He  would  be 
the  first  to  enter  it. 

Keith  went  in  search  of  a  ladder.  More  than  one  had 
been  fetched.  It  was  no  great  height  to  the  first  story. 
He  found  what  he  wanted  and  placed  it  against  a 
window  at  the  west-end  of  the  house,  the  window  he 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  room  from  which  Vanessa 
had  come.  The  man  mounted  to  the  window.  He  had 
expected  to  have  to  break  it ;  shattered  glass  was  the 
fashion  that  night.  To  his  surprise  he  found  it  open. 
There  was  no  real  reason  why  he  should  be  surprised  ; 
most  wise  people  sleep  with  their  windows  open,  only 
up  to  then  Lonely  Garth  had  given  him  the  impression 
of  having  been  carefully  sealed.  Again,  if  the  window 
had  been  open  all  the  while,  it  was  more  strange  than 
ever  that  the  girl  should  not  have  heard  him  call.  He 
had  certainly  bawled  "  Fire  !  "  loud  enough  to  awaken  all 
save  the  one  who  had  slept  the  sleep  the  ill-fated  old 
man  had  done  in  his  wheel-chair.  He  was  in  the  room 
now — her  room.  He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the 
candle  on  the  dressing-table.  He  was  growing  accus- 
tomed to  the  atmosphere  of  smoke.  Furiously  as  the 
fire  was  burning,  it  had  not  yet  reached  this  part  of 
the  long,  rambling  house. 

Keith  Stangar  glanced  about  him.     Surely  he  had 
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made  a  miscalculation.  The  room  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  recent  occupation.  The  dressing-table  was  quite 
bare  of  the  feminine  trifles  he  had  expected  to  find  there. 
He  opened  one  of  the  drawers.  It  was  empt}'.  He 
opened  a  second.  It,  too,  was  empty  save  for  one  object 
which  caught  his  attention — a  cloth  cap.  For  just  an 
instant  he  supposed  that  it  was  such  a  one  as  a  girl 
might  occasionally  wear  in  the  country ;  the  next  he 
dropped  it  in  disgust.  It  was  unspeakably  filthy — 
greasy,  old,  and  weather-stained.  It  lay,  a  blot  on  the 
white  lining  paper  of  that  lavender-scented  drawer. 

If  he  left  the  cap  there  some  one  else  might  find  it, 
some  one  who  might  start  all  sorts  of  wild  theories.  He 
stuffed  the  cap  into  his  pocket.  It  seemed  more  certain 
than  ever  that  this  could  not  be  Vanessa's  room  ;  yet 
something  prompted  him  to  cross  to  the  washing-stand 
and  put  his  hand  into  the  water- jug.  It  was  empty — 
quite  dry.  Then,  if  it  was  from  this  room  that  he  had 
rescued  Vanessa  Vibart,  she  had  only  been  playing  at 
make-believe  when,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  she 
^iad  professed  to  dip  her  handkerchief  into  the  water 
before  placing  it  across  her  mouth  and  nostrils.  No 
doubt  she  had  acted  as  she  had  done  in  order  to  save 
discussion.  And  yet  he  frowned. 

He  was  by  the  bed  now.  It  was  obviously  the  one 
from  which  he  had  dragged  the  blanket ;  the  lace-edged 
pillow  bore  no  impress  of  a  sleeper's  tired  head. 

Between  bed  and  window  a  curtain  hung  across  a 
heavy  door.  Keith  went  over  to  it  and  drew  the  heavy 
fabric  aside. 

And,  as  he  did  so,  it  seemed  to  Keith  Stangar  that 
there  was  to  be  no  end  to  the  surprises  of  that  most 
momentous  night.  He  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  second 
room.  He  had  no  glance  to  spare  for  it.  His  whole 
attention  was  riveted  on  the  man  who  knelt  before  the 
fireplace.  The  rug  had  been  turned  back,  a  portion  of 
the  hearthstone  raised,  revealing  a  small  cavity  beneath. 

Vanessa  Vibart  had  said  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house.  Then  what  was  this  man  doing  ?  Who  was  he  ? 
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No  common  thief.  No  village  loafer  bent  on  pilfering. 
The  man  who  bent  low  over  that  well-devised  hiding- 
place  was  well  dressed,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  see  by 
the  light  of  the  electric  torch  which  he  had  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  fender.  The  hands  were  white  and  well 
formed.  Keith  took  an  insane  antipathy  to  those  shapely 
hands.  They  were  too  white,  too  tenderly  cared  for. 

"  And  now,  perhaps,  you'll  tell  me  what " 

The  light  went  out. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   MORNING  AFTER 

THE  coroner's  officer  was  taking  Miss  Vibart's  statement 
as  to  what  she  knew  of  the  tragedy  of  Lonely  Garth  when 
Keith  Stangar  entered  the  rectory  study. 

The  setting  was  familiar.  Many  a  pipe  had  he  smoked 
in  that  shabby,  homely  room  with  his  old  friend  Erskine. 
The  sun  was  shining  in  the  garden,  but  the  room  was  in 
the  shade. 

Most  of  the  well-worn  chairs  were  occupied.  Keith, 
though  a  newcomer,  found  it  easy  to  identify  the  various 
members  of  the  company.  Erskine  was  on  the  hearth- 
rug, Erskine,  terribly  perturbed  by  this  "  unfortunate  " 
breach  in  the  smooth  tenor  of  his  days.  The  coroner's 
officer  was  in  the  chief  chair  at  the  table.  He  had  paper 
in  front  of  him  and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  a  rather  careworn, 
nondescript  little  man,  whose  interest  in  the  happenings 
of  life  had  been  blunted  by  reason  of  the  many  inquiries 
he  was  compelled  to  make  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
unauthorised  exits  from  the  world's  stage. 

Near  the  writer  was  seated  a  military-looking  man, 
obviously  Major  Attwood,  the  Chief  Constable.  His 
official  position  was  stamped  on  face  and  manner. 
Keith  knew  of  the  Major  by  repute,  a  popular  man. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  party  was  the  solicitor  from 
Drax.  There  was  only  one,  a  bluff,  pleasant,  hail-fellow- 
well-met  person,  who  was  as  unlike  the  stage  lawyer  as 
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it  was  possible  to  be.  His  professional  black  coat, 
donned  hastily,  no  doubt,  for  the  occasion,  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  breeches  and  leggings  he  wore.  There 
were  people  sufficiently  old-fashioned  in  the  district  to 
speak  of  him  as  they  had  done  of  his  father  before  him, 
as  "  Lawyer  "  Todd.  "  Sam  "  Todd,  his  intimates  called 
him. 

Those  four — and  Vanessa. 

She  sat  in  the  chair  of  honour  near  the  side  of  the 
writing-table,  the  chair  which  had  in  its  time  been 
occupied  by  a  whole  procession  of  the  rector's 
parishioners.  They  trooped  into  that  peaceful,  pleasant 
room,  bearing  their  troubles  and  their  worries,  and  when 
they  left  it  their  load  was  generally  lighter.  "  A  reet 
man,  Passon." 

Keith's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Vanessa.  The  sight  of  her 
recalled  the  picture  of  last  night,  that  amazing,  gripping 
picture  which,  to  his  dying  day,  would  never  leave  him. 
He  saw  again  the  striking  figure  she  had  made  in  the 
ever-increasing  glow  of  lurid  light.  He  rebelled  against 
the  idea  that  he  was  always  to  see  her  in  that  light.  He 
wanted  to  forget  it.  He  wanted  to  take  Vanessa's  hand 
and  lead  her  through  the  valleys  of  peace. 

She  was  very  still,  oddly  still.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  hands  which  lay  loosely  folded  in  her  lap.  Her 
head  was  a  little  bowed.  He  marvelled  at  the  beauty 
of  her  copper  hair.  It  brought  a  gleam  of  sunlight  into 
that  shaded  room. 

"  That  is  all  you  can  tell  us,  Miss  Vibart  ?  "  came 
the  mechanical  voice  of  the  man  at  the  writing-table. 
"  You'd  better  let  me  read  it  through,  then  you  can 
sign  it  if  you  choose.  It  is  not  a  sworn  statement,  you 
understand."  And  after  that,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  Mr.  Twyedale  began  to  read. 

To  Keith  the  story  seemed  already  an  old  one.  It  was 
the  one  he  would  have  told  last  night  up  to  the  breathless 
moment  when  he  had  caught  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
glimpse  of  the  rope  which  had  bound  Mr.  Vibart  to  his 
chair.  It  was  the  memorv  of  that  which  made  all  the 
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difference.  This  story  was  sufficiently  convincing  for 
those  who  had  not  seen  what  he  had  seen.  Keith  found 
himself  strangely  reluctant  to  add  anything  to  what 
Vanessa  Vibart  had  already  told  them. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  a  simple  story,  if  tragic.  Miss  Vibart 
and  her  grandfather  had  occupied  Lonely  Garth  for  some 
four  years,  the  household  consisting  of  those  two,  Mr. 
Vibart's  personal  attendant,  John  Cobb,  and  John  Cobb's 
wife.  That  had  been  up  till  yesterday,  then  an  unfor- 
tunate altercation  with  John  Cobb  had  altered  every- 
thing. The  servant,  it  would  seem,  was  a  hot-tempered 
man.  Upon  a  threat  of  dismissal  he  had  insisted  upon 
leaving  Mr.  Vibart's  service  there  and  then,  taking  his 
wife  with  him,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  inconvenience  he 
must  cause.  He  had  threatened  the  same  thing  on 
former  occasions,  but  had  always  relented  at  the  last, 
and  Mr.  Vibart  had  been  strong  in  his  belief  that  the 
man  would  think  better  of  the  matter  and  return  before 
many  hours  had  passed.  Cobb  had  not  done  so,  Miss 
Vibart  had  prepared  the  evening  meal,  and  later  had 
wished  to  assist  her  grandfather  to  bed.  It  had  never 
been  her  duty  to  do  so  before,  and  he  had  refused  to 
allow  her  to  do  so  on  that  occasion.  She  had  been  dis- 
tressed, but  not  surprised.  He  was  a  bad  sleeper,  and 
had  on  other  occasions  spent  the  night  in  his  chair.  Not 
wishing  to  oppose  him,  she  had  left  him  in  the  study. 
He  had  been  extremely  dexterous  in  wheeling  his  chair 
about,  his  disability  being  confined  to  his  lower  limbs. 
She  had  not  liked  to  go  to  bed,  and  had  merely  put 
on  a  dressing-gown,  and  lain  down,  but  had  almost 
immediately  fallen  asleep,  remembering  nothing  more 
until  aroused  by  the  cries  of  "  Fire,"  and  by  hearing  her 
own  name  called  by  Dr.  Stangar,  who  had  forced  an 
entry,  and  who  had  subsequently  conducted  her  to 
safety.  The  statement  described  exactly  what  had 
occurred  from  the  moment  of  the  meeting  with  her 
rescuer.  It  told  how  Dr.  Stangar  had  convinced  her  of 
the  sheer  impossibility  of  even  attempting  to  enter  the 
study,  and  of  their  difficulty  in  leaving  the  house.  In 
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answer  to  further  questions,  Miss  Vibart  stated  that  when 
she  had  leff  her  grandfather  his  chair  had  been  near  the 
writing-table,  on  which  stood  a  large  paraffin  reading 
lamp.  She  had  warned  him  against  upsetting  it.  She 
had  once  found  him  asleep  with  his  arm  close  to  the 
lamp.  She  remembered  another  time  when  he  had 
wheeled  himself  across  the  room  with  the  lamp  in  his 
hand  in  order  to  search  for  a  book.  She  had  thought  it 
a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  and  had  told  him  so. 

Keith  Stangar  listened  to  it  all,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
girl.  He  was  lighting  against  a  growing  sense  of  dis- 
comfort. There  was  very  little  in  the  story,  yet,  try  as 
he  would  to  silence  them,  questions  sprang  unbidden  into 
his  mind.  He  wanted  to  ask  who  it  was  who  had  closed 
the  shutters  so  short  a  while  before  his  own  arrival  on 
the  scene.  He  was  curious  to  know  where  she  had  lain 
down,  for  certainly  she  had  not  done  so  in  the  room  from 
which  she  had  come  in  answer  to  his  call.  Of  course, 
there  had  been  that  second  room,  but  he  could  not 
remember  having  seen  either  bed  or  sofa  there. 

And  in  answer  to  the  troubling  questions,  he  told  him- 
self that,  no  doubt,  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be 
forthcoming  soon,  yet  in  spite  of  that  he  could  not  rid 
himself  of  the  conviction  that  Vanessa  Vibart  had  not 
told  all  she  knew  of  the  happenings  at  Lonely  Garth  last 
night. 

Vanessa  got  up.  She  was  very  grave,  there  was  about 
her  something  tense,  a  suggestion  of  extreme  watchful- 
ness, but  certainly  there  was  no  sign  of  the  nervous 
breakdown  Agnes  Erskine  had  prophesied,  nor  of  the 
uncontrollable  grief  which,  after  what  had  happened, 
might  well  have  been  expected. 

Vanessa  bent  over  the  table  and  signed  her  name. 

Mr.  Twyedale  took  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper. 

"  Now,"  he  said  complainingly,  "  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  Dr.  Stangar." 

Keith  stepped  forward. 

"  No,  you  won't,"  he  said.  "  I'm  here.  I  got  your 
message  and  came  straight  on,  only  I  didn't  want  to 
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interrupt."  He  was  standing  close  to  Vanessa.  She 
had  inclined  her  head  at  his  approach,  though  she  had 
not  offered  to  shake  hands. 

Mr.  Twyedale  looked  up  at  the  speaker  through  his 
big  glasses,  his  eyes  behind  them  were  always  anxious 
and  tired. 

"  I  suppose  you  can  tell  us  something  about  the  fire," 
he  said,  in  his  unsympathetic  way.  "  Don't  go  too 
quick.  I  have  to  write  it  down.  When  did  you  discover 
it?" 

"  One  moment,"  Keith  interposed.  "  Have  you 
finished  with  Miss  Vibart  ?  Because  if  you  have  I  would 
suggest  her  being  spared  the  pain  of  listening  to  this 
inquiry  any  further." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  she  need  stay  if  she  doesn't 
want  to,"  the  coroner's  officer  admitted  grudgingly. 

"  I  should  prefer  to  stay."  Vanessa  spoke  in  a  low, 
rather  deep  voice. 

"  And  as  a  medical  man  I  would  rather  you  didn't," 
Stangar  returned  smoothly.  They  were  confronting  one 
another  ;  she,  the  bereaved  one,  he,  the  sympathetic 
friend,  yet,  for  the  second  time,  he  knew  that  they 
were  antagonists.  It  was  last  night's  contest  over  again. 

"  Really,  I  am  all  right,"  she  said,  moving  towards 
the  chair. 

And,  as  he  had  done  last  night,  the  rector  came  to 
Keith's  aid. 

"  No,  my  dear  Vanessa,  don't  stay.  Go  to  Agnes, 
she  is  so  anxious  about  you." 

"  Yes,  be  advised,  my  dear  child."  Major  Attwood's 
tone  was  fatherly ;  he  laid  a  hand  on  the  girl's  arm. 
"Do  as  we  ask  you.  The  last  thing  your  poor  grand- 
father would  have  wished  would  have  been  to  have  your 
feelings  harrowed  more  than  necessary. 

Lawyer  Todd  also  had  risen.  He  was  understood  to 
second  the  Major's  petition. 

Vanessa  gave  in. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  if  you  think  it  best."  It  was 
not  at  the  older  men  she  glanced,  but  at  Stangar.  And 
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again  it  flashed  upon  him  as  their  eyes  met  that  in  his 
she  had  dreaded  to  see  dawning  suspicion.  She  gave  in 
because  she  did  not  wish  him  to  question  why  she  should 
refuse. 

The  rector  opened  the  door. 

"  Agnes,"  he  called.  "  Ag Oh,  you're  there, 

Robina."  Robina,  in  the  throes  of  curiosity,  was  very 
much  there.  "  Run  and  tell  your  mother  to  come  and 
take  care  of  Vanessa." 

And  yet  again  Vanessa's  eyes  met  Stangar's.  For  just 
a  fleeting  instant  he  caught  the  strangest  expression 
there.  It  would  not  have  been  true  to  say  that  she 
smiled,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  amusement  in  the 
wonderful  eyes.  Tolerant  contempt  was  what  he 
thought  of,  but  that,  of  course,  was  absurd. 

"  You  are  all  of  you  so  kind,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  Please  don't  think  that  I'm  not  grateful."  And  with 
that  she  left  the  room. 

The  Reverend  Albert  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
he  nodded  his  head  several  times.  His  kind,  rather  fat 
face  was  full  of  sympathy. 

"  Very  sad,  very,  very  sad."  When  the  rector  was 
deeply  moved  he  found  comfort  in  reiteration.  Then 
his  face  cleared  a  little.  "  She  will  be  better  with  Agnes 
to  look  after  her,"  he  announced.  "  Perhaps  my  wife 
will  get  her  to  lie  down  a  little.  These  trials  are  hard 
to  bear,  even  if  they  make  for  good  in  the  long  run. 
Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  hard  to  bear  ;  very,  very  hard."  As  he 
spoke  the  Reverend  Albert  returned  to  the  hearth-rug. 

Major  Attwood  was  shaking  hands  with  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Whitworth's  locum  tenens.  The  lawyer  had  gone 
back  to  his  chair  and  had  picked  up  a  pen.  He  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  appear  busy.  He  was  there  to 
watch  the  interests  of  his  late  client,  Mr.  Vibart,  but 
there  really  did  not  seem  much  to  watch.  Vibart's 
death  was  regrettable,  even  if  it  did  mean  remunerative 
work  for  his  lawyer.  The  burning  of  Lonely  Garth,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  regrettable  at  all.  The  house 
had  always  been  difficult  to  let,  while  both  it  and  its 
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contents  had  been  fully  insured.  Even  tragedy  has  its 
compensations. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Stangar,  if  you  please."  Mr.  Twyedale 
pointed  with  his  pen  to  the  chair  Vanessa  had  vacated. 
"  Give  me  your  full  name  and  qualifications. 

Keith  took  no  notice.  He  did  not  take  the  chair  either. 
He  stood,  slight  and  upright.  There  was  something 
almost  defiant  in  his  attitude — his  legs  a  little  apart,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  He  looked  much  more 
the  naval  officer  than  the  doctor.  As  yet  he  had  failed 
to  acquire  that  suaveness  which  is  so  valuable  an  asset. 
Even  old  Nanny  Parker  thought  his  bedside  manner  odd. 

"  Look  here,"  he  jerked  out  abruptly,  "  I  got  rid  of 
the  girl  because  I  didn't  want  her  to  hear  what  I've 
got  to  say.  It's  pretty  beastly.  This  isn't  a  case  of 
accidental  death  at  all.  It's — well,  if  you  want  it 
straight,  it's  one  of  bloody  murder." 


CHAPTER  IV 

JOHN   COBB  ? 

THERE  were  five  men  in  the  rector's  study,  yet  for  a  full 
moment  after  Keith  Stangar  had  spoken  absolute  silence 
reigned. 

"  Keith  !  "  the  rector  said.  "  My  dear  Keith  !  "  It 
was  as  though  he  protested. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  the  doctor  returned  doggedly  ;  "  it's 
just  a  fact.  You  must  make  the  best  you  can  of  it.  Old 
Vibart  did  not  die  by  accident.  He  was  killed,  and  then 
the  place  was  set  on  fire  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
crime." 

"  A  serious  thing  to  say,  Dr.  Stangar." 

Keith  turned  to  Major  Attwood,  and  he  smiled  a 
little  ruefully. 

"  It  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  a  fellow  invents  for  fun, 
is  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  The  fact  that  you're  all  so  ready  to 
disbelieve  me — sure  I  don't  blame  you — proves  how 
successful  the  criminal's  plan  nearly  was.  You :  all  oi 
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ou  think  that  old  Vibart  and  his  grandaughter  were 
lone  in  the  house,  that  he  sat  up  reading,  overturned 
ic  lamp,  and  set  the  place  on  fire.  It  is  exactly  what 

should  have  thought  if  I  had  not  happened  to  look 
irough  the  ventilation  hole  in  the  shutter." 

Mr.  Twyedale  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  shock, 
[e  was  rather  ashamed  of  having  been  taken  by  surprise. 

"I'd  better  take  a  few  notes  down,"  he  said.  "  This 
,  a  grave  matter  for  the  coroner's  attention.  You  tell 
s  that  the  fire  was  not  an  accident,  Dr.  Stangar. 
vliy  ?  " 

"  Because  old  Vibart  had  been  pinioned  in  his  chair, 
.ed  there  with  a  cart  rope  which  had  been  passed  right 
Dund  chest,  arms,  and  the  back  of  the  chair.  Usually 
ble  to  wheel  himself  about,  last  night  he  was  no  more 
ble  to  do  that  than  to  upset  the  lamp,  which,  by  the 
ray,  was  in  its  place  on  the  table." 

Another  bomb. 

"  But  this  is  horrible,"  the  Reverend  Albert  ejaculated. 

This  is  too  horrible  for  words." 

"  Vibart  was  insensible  when  I  saw  him,"  Stangar 
•ent  on  in  his  matter  of  fact  tone,  though  he  felt  any- 
rung  but  matter-of-fact.  "He  was  leaning  forward, 
ending  towards  the  very  spot  where  the  fire  burned 
ercest.  Had  he  been  conscious  he  would  have  leaned 
way  from  it.  The  fire  was  burning  with  unnatural 
erceness.  Petrol,  I  should  think." 

"  You  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  conviction,  Dr. 
•tangar." 

Keith  nodded. 

"  If  you  threw  a  match  down  there,"  he  pointed  to 
he  floor  near  the  writing-table,  "  it's  a  hundred  to  one 
t  goes  out.  If  it  catches  hold  it  sets  up  the  deuce  of  a 
moke,  but  the  fire  burns  slowly.  It  takes  a  long  time 
>efore  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  regular  furnace." 

'  True.  But  how  do  you  know  the  fire  had  not  been 
>urning  a  long  time  ?  " 

Keith  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Because,"  he  returned  slowly,  "not  half  an  hour 
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before  I  reached  the  house  I  saw  the  shutters  of  that 
room  being  closed.  If  we  assume  that  the  tire  was 
burning  then,  we  shall  have  to  assume  also  that  some 
one  passed  between  it  and  the  window,  closed  the 
shutters  and  deliberately  went  away." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  Sam  Todd  was  not  ashamed 
of  betraying  the  astonishment  he  was  experiencing. 

"  Obviously,  then,"  Stangar  went  on  quietly,  "  the 
fire  had  been  burning  considerably  less  than  half  an  hour 
when  I  looked  through  the  small  ventilation  hole  in 
the  shutters  and  saw  Mr.  Vibart,  or  what  remained  of 
Mr.  Vibart,  in  the  position  I  have  described." 

The  rector  was  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  mantelshelf, 
his  head  was  in  his  hands. 

"  It  is  too  horrible,"  he  almost  groaned.  "  It  is  the 
most  dreadful  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Keith,  you're 
not  the  man  to  start  a  tale  like  this  lightly,  but  may 
not  you  have  made  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  What,  about  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  wheel-chair, 
only  too  brightly  illuminated  by  a  fire  raging  all  about 
him  ?  No,  Erskine,  I'm  not  infallible,  but  I  couldn't 
make  a  mistake  about  a  thing  like  that." 

"  But  the  rope,  Keith."  A  sudden  gleam  of  hope. 
"  Why  not  the  cord  of  his  dressing-gown  ?  " 

It  was  such  a  characteristic  suggestion,  yet  they  none 
of  them  smiled.  They  were  waiting  breathlessly  for  the 
other's  answer.  Keith  did  not  smile  either. 

"  It's  no  good,  old  man,"  he  said  patiently.  "  What 
I  saw  was  a  common  rope.  It  had  been  used  as  I  have 
told  you,  and  tied  firmly,  if  unskilfully,  at  the  back  of 
the  chair.  The  ends  hung  down  to  the  floor." 

"  And  the  room  door  was  closed  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  saw  no  one  in  the  house  but  Miss  Vibart  ?  " 

"  Not  at  first." 

"  Then,  in  heaven's  name,  when  ?  " 

"  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  time.  I  got  Miss  Vibart 
out  as  you  know,  had  a  word  with  you,  Erskine,  and 
with  the  keeper.  I  helped  the  men  to  haul  out  some  of 
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the  furniture,  and  I  thought  I'd  done  enough,  but  just 
as  I  was  going  away  it  struck  me  that  I'd  like  to  save 
anything  I  could  of  Miss  Vibart's  before  the  flames 
reached  the  room  I  believed  to  be  hers.  I  got  in  through 
the  window  ;  it  was  open,  by  the  way.  There  was 
nothing  worth  saving  in  the  room,  nothing  personal,  I 
mean,  but  there  was  a  second  door.  I  pushed  it  open, 
and  it  was  then  that  I  saw  a  man  on  his  knees  by  the 
fireplace.  He  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  hearthstone 
ana  was  examining  what  I  take  to  have  been  a  secret 
receptacle.  They  are  pretty  common  in  old  country 
houses."  A  slight  pause.  They  were  hanging  on  his 
every  word.  "I'm  rather  ashamed  to  have  to  confess 
that  is  all  I  saw.  The  fellow  was  too  smart  for  me.  I 
was  in  the  dark ;  he  had  an  electric  torch,  and  the 
moment  I  spoke  he  switched  it  off." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Went  for  him,"  Keith  returned.  "  I  believe  it  was 
a  mistake  on  my  part,  though  I  didn't  realise  it  at  the 
time.  You  must  remember  that  my  head  was  full  of 
the  fact  that  some  one  had  committed  this  crime,  and 
I  naturally  thought  that  the  man  I  had  surprised  was 
the  one  I  wanted." 

"  Quite  so/'  agreed  the  Major. 

"  There  he  was,  tantalisingly  close  to  me.  I  sprang 
forward  and  made  a  clutch  at  where  I  took  him  to  be." 
Keith  gave  an  apologetic  little  laugh.  "  Slippery  sort 
of  beggar.  I  tripped  over  the  hearthstone  and  bashed 
my  head  against  the  mantelpiece,  but  I  never  laid  so 
much  as  a  finger  on  my  man.  By  the  time  I'd  struck 
a  match  there  was  no  trace  of  him." 

"  And  you  never  told  any  one.  Was  that  altogether 
wise  ?  " 

"  I've  wondered  since,"  Stangar  admitted  in  his  quiet 
way.  "  It  is  really  for  you  to  say.  It  seemed  to  me 
at  that  time  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  would  simply  be 
to  put  the  fellow  on  his  guard.  He  only  knows  that 
one  of  the  rescue  party  chanced  upon  him  and  asked 
what  he  \vas  doing.  There  were  lot*  of  villagers  in  and 
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about  the  house,  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  make 
private  inquiries  before  making  the  matter  public." 

There  was  silence  for  the  moment  save  for  the 
scratching  of  Twyedale's  pen.  Major  Attwood  was 
stroking  his  moustache  thoughtfully  ;  his  eyes  travelled 
round  the  group.  Every  man  there  was  to  be  trusted. 

"  Dr.  Stangar,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  by  any  chance 
know  John  Cobb  ?  " 

Twyedale  stopped  iri  the  middle  of  his  writing.  The 
late  Mr.  Vib art's  solicitor  nodded  his  approval  of  the 
question.  Keith  understood  the  gist  of  it  perfectly. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  of  that  myself,"  he  returned,  "  though 
of  course  I  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  you  experts.  I've 
seen  Cobb  about  the  village,  but  I  don't  know  him  to 
swear  to,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I  didn't  see  enough  of 
the  man  I  have  told  you  of  to  recognise  him  again." 

The  Chief  Constable  of  the  country  was  too  experienced 
an  official  to  express  disappointment. 

"  Oh,  quite  so,"  he  agreed.  "  You've  given  us 
enough  material  to  keep  us  busy  for  the  present.  Of 
course,  every  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty, 
but  I  think  I  may  say  that  Cobb  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  his  movements  last  night  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  him.  In  the  meantime  it  might  be  just 
as  well  to  ask  Miss  Vibart  a  few  more  questions." 

It  was  a  perfectly  natural  suggestion.  They  had  all 
of  them  been  anxious  to  spare  Vanessa  so  far  as  had 
been  possible  ;  now  in  the  face  of  their  new  knowledge 
they  could  only  hope  that  she  might  be  able  to  help  them, 
yet  the  Major's  words  caused  Keith  Stangar  an  uncom- 
fortable twinge.  He  didn't  want  to  have  Vanessa 
dragged  into  this  matter  again.  He  didn't  want  her 
to  be  questioned.  The  very  thought  of  it  awoke  afresh 
those  troublesome  queries  which  had  such  a  persistent 
way  of  plaguing  him.  Why  couldn't  they  leave  Vanessa 
alone  ? 

And  instead  of  betraying  what  he  was  feeling,  Keith 
moved  towards  the  window. 

"  Right,"  he  said.    His  own  readiness  surprised  him. 
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"  I'll  fetch  her."  If  any  one  had  dared  suggest  that  it 
was  in  his  mind  that  he  must  warn  Vanessa  he  would 
have  been  very  angry.  She  needed  no  warning.  Of 
course  she  needed  no  warning,  only  he  was  determined 
that  Vanessa  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  Keith 
crossed  the  lawn  and  made  his  way  straight  to  the  old 
summer  house  which  stood  at  the  end  of  Agnes  Erskine's 
beloved  little  rose-garden.  It  was  there  he  found 
Vanessa — among  the  roses. 

The  man  stopped  on  the  threshold. 

"  Awfully  sorry  to  bother  you,"  he  said  ;  "  but  they 
want  you  in  the  study.  The  Major  thinks  you  may  be 
able  to  throw  light  on  something  fresh  that  has  cropped 
up  ;  wants  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  you  know — 
just  a  few  questions." 

Their  eyes  met.  He  tried  to  read  what  he  saw  in  hers. 
He  told  himself  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  but  perhaps 
that  was  because  he  would  not  put  the  name  to  it  which 
sprang  to  his  mind. 

She  had  risen.  They  were  passing  down  the  flagged 
pathway  between  the  roses. 

They  went  side  by  side.  The  fact  thrilled  him,  and 
that  in  itself  caused  him  wonder.  He  was  not  a  shy  lad 
to  have  his  pulses  set  racing  by  the  near  presence  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  No  woman  had  ever  played  a  very 
important  part  in  his  life  up  to  then,  but  she  was  The 
Woman.  He  knew  it  as  a  verity,  even  as  he  knew  that 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  roses. 

Time  was  passing.  Another  minute  would  suffice  for 
the  rose-garden,  two  at  most  for  the  lawn,  and  after 


my 

fault.  I  told  them  that  last  night  I  saw  some  one  close 
the  shutters  not  half  an  hour  before  I  reached  Lonely 
Garth."  He  listened  to  hear  her  catch  her  breath, 
waited  for  some  sign,  but  in  vain.  "  I  told  them,"  he 
went  on  hurriedly,  "  that  there  was  another  man  in  the 
house  last  night  after  you  left.  W«  have  got  to  find  out 
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who  he  was,  and,  Miss  Vibart,  perhaps  I'd  better  tell 
you  that  we  know  that  the  fire  last  night  was  not  the 
result  of  an  accident."  They  were  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  house  ;  he  was  glad  that  he  had  pushed 
the  window  to  after  him.  Even  now  he  was  afraid  that 
those  within  the  room  should  read  the  words  on  his  lips, 
should  guess  that,  in  a  sense,  he  was  playing  the  traitor. 
He  held  down  his  head.  "  When  I  found  the  fellow  he 
was  searching  in  a  secret  receptacle  beneath  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  room  next  to  the  one  from  which  you  came. 
For  the  present  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  tnat  it  was 
he  who  closed  the  shutters  and  set  fire  to  the  study." 
Should  he  tell  her  more  ?  Dare  he  tell  her  more  ?  Dare 
he  tell  her  less  ?  "  The  man  who  set  fire  to  the  study," 
Keith  repeated,  speaking  very  slowly,  "  after  he  had 
bound  a  helpless  old  man  to  his  chair." 

He  waited  in  vain  for  the  exclamation  of  horror  and 
distress  which  had  seemed  inevitable.  His  tale  had  filled 
those  others  with  unconcealed  dismay.  This  was  old 
Vibart's  granddaughter.  There  was  something  un- 
natural in  her  self-control. 

The  rector  had  opened  the  window.  Vanessa  passed 
him  without  a  word,  going  over  to  the  chair  she  had 
occupied  before.  Only  instead  of  sitting  down  she  stood 
with  her  hands  on  the  back  of  it,  confronting  them,  and 
one  man  had  an  insane  desire  to  go  and  stand  there  by 
her  side. 

"  Miss  Vibart,"  the  Major  began,  "  we've  had  to  send 
for  you  owing  to  certain  information  Dr.  Stangar  has 
given  us.  Can  you  tell  us  who  closed  the  shutters  oi 
your  grandfather's  study  last  night  ?  " 

Keith  had  gone  over  to  the  fireplace,  his  back  was 
towards  the  room.  He  did  not  want  those  others  to  sec 
the  suspense  on  his  face.  He  saw  all  that  was  going  on 
behind  him  in  the  old-fashioned  mirror,  always  his  eyes 
were  on  Vanessa.  He  was  holding  his  breath,  ihe 
Major  had  brought  out  his  question  abruptly.  How 
would  she  answer  ? 

"  I  don't  know.     They  were  not  ck>sed  as  a  rule. 
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Grandfather  was  not  nervous ;  he  loved  the  garden  in 
the  moonlight." 

One  listener,  at  any  rate,  was  conscious  of  relief,  and 
Keith  told  himself  that  it  must  have  been  mere  fancy 
that  it  had  been  a  woman's  form  he  had  seen  pass 
between  the  window  and  the  Ugh  ted  room  last  night. 
Just  fancy  born  of  Nanny's  gossip. 

He  need  not  really  have  been  afraid  of  any  of  those 
others  sparing  a  glance  for  him.  Every  face  was  turned 
towards  the  girl. 

"  Some  one  shut  them,"  Attwood  said.  "  Some  one 
shut  them  before  the  fire  occurred." 

"  But  there  was  no  one  in  the  house,"  Vanessa  returned 
calmly.  "  No  one  in  the  house  save  we  two." 

"  That's  where  you're  wrong,  my  dear.  You  are 
wrong,  and  Dr.  Stangar  is  right.  There  was  some  one 
else  there.  It  looks  as  though  he  had  been  there  all  the 
time.  Stangar  found  him  later."  The  speaker  was 
tugging  at  his  moustache.  "  Tell  me,  what  did  you 
keep  in  that  receptacle  under  the  hearthstone  ?  " 

She  raised  her  trows,  then  made  a  little  deprecating 
gesture. 

"  It  was  there  when  we  took  the  house,"  she  volun- 
teered. "  What  did  we  keep  there  ?  Oh,  sometimes 
money  if  we  happened  to  have  an  unusual  amount  in 
hand  for  any  purpose." 

"  And  had  you  such  a  sum  yesterday  ?  " 

Again  her  eyebrows  were  arched. 

"  Why,  so  we  had,"  she  said.  "  Quite  a  lot.  Some- 
thing about  a  mortgage,  I  think  it  was.  Nearly  £800." 

If  possible  their  interest  increased.  "  And  who  knew 
that  it  was  there  ?  " 

"  No  one." 

"  Not  John  Cobb  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes ;  he  knew,  of  course,  but  he'd  left,  you 
know  " 

"  Suppose  that  he'd  wanted  to  get  back  into  the  house 
without  your  knowing,  mightn't  he  have  done  so  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  then  she  nodded. 
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"  I  suppose  so.  But  John  Cobb  wouldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that." 

"  Was  the  quarrel  between  John  Cobb  and  your 
grandfather  a  serious  one  ?  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been,  since  he  left  because  of  it." 

She  seemed  to  be  considering. 

"  He  was  angry  because  grandfather  had  accused 
him  of  tampering  with  his  papers." 

They  glanced  at  one  another.  She  had  not  of  volition 
said  one  word  against  John  Cobb,  yet  it  seemed  to  the 
man  who  was  listening  with  absorbed  interest  that  she 
had  placed  a  noose  around  John  Cobb's  neck. 

The  Chief  Constable  nodded  slowly. 

"  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  present,"  he 
said.  "It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  must  find  John 
Cobb,  if  only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
his  movements  yesterday.  I  suppose  you  can't  tell  us 
where  to  look  for  him,  Miss  Vibart  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  during  the  interview  the  watcher 
thought  he  detected  signs  of  hesitation. 

"  I  don't  believe  John  Cobb  did  it,"  Vanessa  said, 
speaking  quietly,  almost  dully. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  if  so  he  must  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  innocence.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  him  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  Though  he  had  been  with  us  for  some  years  he 
never  talked  much  of  his  own  affairs.  I  believe  he  had 
lived  abroad.  I  don't  think  he  had  any  relations  in 
England.  Major  Attwood,  I  was — I  am — very  fond  of 
John  Cobb.  I  can't  believe  he  acted  wickedly  just 
because  my  grandfather  would  not  lend  him  the  money 
he  wanted."  It  was  the  most  fatal  admission  she  could 
possibly  have  made  against  the  man  she  professed  to 
wish  to  champion.  Were  her  words  really  the  result 
of  simplicity,  or  was  she  deliberately  trying  to  cast  even 
more  suspicion  on  the  absent  man  ? 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   UNKNOWN  MENACE 

KEITH  STANGAR  lit  his  pipe,  opened  the  window,  and 
went  out  into  the  little  garden.  It  was  a  dark  night. 
On  the  table  of  the  brightly-liehted  room  behind  him 
lay  the  remains  of  supper.  Work  was  over  for  that  day. 
Soon  he  would  have  to  turn  in.  He  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  doing  so,  it  seemed  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
the  morrow. 

To-morrow  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  inquest,  to- 
morrow another  step  was  to  be  taken  in  the  attempted 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  Lonely  Garth,  the  mystery 
which  had  laid  its  grip,  not  only  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  country-side,  but  upon  that  of  all  England.  Every 
newspaper  reader  was  absorbed  in  the  riddle.  The 
tragic  fate  of  a  helpless  old  man,  the  destruction  of  the 
picturesque  house  on  the  edge  of  the  moor,  had  caused 
a  sensation.  It  would  be  incomparable  with  the  thrill 
of  outraged  protest  the  public  would  experience  when 
to-morrow  the  second  chapter  of  one  of  Life's  most 
sensational  stories  was  unfolded.  There  were  reports 
and  rumours  abroad  already.  In  a  few  hours  they  woufd 
be  swept  away  by  facts,  by  certainties,  and  it  would  be 
his  evidence  which  would  work  the  change. 

Hands  in  pockets,  pipe  in  mouth,  Stangar  paced  the 
garden  restlessly,  yet  it  was  not  the  thought  of  the  story 
he  had  to  tell  which  was  causing  him  the  greater  per- 
turbation ;  that  was  due  to  the  disconcerting  realisation 
that  while  he  had  so  much  to  tell,  there  were  still  facts 
which  must  not  be  divulged.  The  knowledge  was 
disconcerting.  He  had  professed  to  tell  those  four  men 
at  the  rectory  the  morning  after  the  fire  all  he  knew. 
What  had  it  been  that  he  had  failed  to  tell  ?  In  all 
conscience,  very  little. 

He  had  not  told  of,  nor  was  he  going  to  tell  that,  in 
spite  of  her  denial,  he  still  believed  it  to  have  been 
Vanessa  who  had  closed  the  shutters  of  the  studv  at 
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Lonely  Garth  so  short  a  while  before  the  outbreak  of  fire. 
He  had  not  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  she  had 
done  so,  or  even  if  she  had  left  her  grandfather  at  the 
time  she  stated,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  she  should 
have  fallen  asleep  so  quickly  ana  so  soundly  as  to  have 
been  deaf  to  his  clamorous  summons.  He  had  not  told 
that  Vanessa  had  not  indeed  sprung  up  from  sleep  when 
he  had  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  that  the  bed  had 
not  been  used.  He  had  not  told  how  she  had  deliberately 
tried  to  deceive  him.  Nor  had  he  mentioned  his  curious 
discovery  of  the  old  cap  in  that  spotless  empty  drawer. 
He  could  not  have  said  why  he  had  kept  that  last  secret, 
yet  he  still  meant  to  do  so. 

Why  so  many  secrets  ?  Why  this  fear  of  the  simple 
truth  ?  One  may  tremble  lest  a  chance  word  betray 
the  guilty,  but,  of  course,  Vanessa  was  not  guilty  of  even 
the  remotest  implication  in  the  unspeakable  thing  that 
had  happened.  She  was  as  innocent  and  wholesome  as 
the  fragrant  night  air  he  breathed.  Then  why  not  speak  ? 

Because  he  loved  her — the  secret  was  out  at  last, 
the  great  admission  made — and  loving  her  he  must,  at  the 
price  of  honour  itself,  stand  between  Vanessa  and  the 
shadow  of  harm.  Not  one  breath  of  suspicion  should 
touch  her. 

To-night,  or  to-morrow,  before  the  hour  of  the  inquiry, 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  exactly  what  line  to  take. 
There  must  be  no  hesitation  even  for  a  moment.  There 
must  be  no  need  to  add  to  his  evidence  later.  Such 
errors  as  that  attract  unwelcome  attention. 

He  had  all  but  reached  the  line  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  separated  the  garden  from  the  paddock — 

"...  like  our  Sally, 
She  is  the  first  in  our  land, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley." 

The  listener  heard  the  garden  gate  open.  It  was  not 
the  one  the  patients  used,  but  a  little  rustic  wicket  into 
the  old  lane  down  to  the  river. 
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"  And  here  I  am,"  called  a  voice  from  the  dark  line 
of  trees.  "  Late,  Stinger,  late  " — "  Stinger,"  the  old 
school  name  which  only  a  few  intimates  ever  used — "  and 
hungry  ;  lord,  how  hungry  !  " 

As  the  last  words  were  spoken  a  slight,  spare  form 
appeared.  It  came  straight  across  the  path  and  on  to 
the  grass  to  where  Keith  stood  silhouetted  against  the 
light  of  the  distant  moon.  There  was  no  word  of 
explanation  or  of  apology.  The  newcomer  simply  took 
hold  of  the  astonished  doctor's  arm,  and  began  pushing 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"  What  the "  Stangar  was  beginning,  when  the 

other  broke  in. 

"  Mustn't  be  shirty  if  I've  come  aboard  a  bit  late. 
Frankie's  fault,  or  the  fault  of  that  delightful  sister  of 
yours.  I  drink  to  Lady  Wingard's  good  health,  or  I 
would  had  I  but  the  wherewithal.  A  hint,  my  dear 
fellow  1  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  you'll  have  to  rig  me  up 
to-night.  Left  my  kit  at  the  junction.  Walked  across, 
since  the  last  local  had  gone.  Didn't  want  to  disappoint 
you.  Come  on,  old  fellow,  come  on." 

And  all  the  while  he  babbled  the  stranger  was  dragging, 
pushing,  pulling  his  captive  in  a  jovial  fashion  towards 
the  house. 

"  Show  the  way,  my  boy."  They  had  reached  the  open 
French  window.  '  Never  mind  pretty  speeches.  By 
Jove  !  what  a  snug  little  crib  you've  got  here,  Stinger. 
Snug  inside,  chilly  out,  damned  chilly  for  old  bones." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  high-pitched,  far-carrying 
voice.  They  might  have  been  intended  for  the  village, 
or  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  were  still  awake.  As  they 
were  uttered  the  speaker  slammed  the  window  to,  and 
with  a  movement  of  extraordinary  swiftness  jerked 
the  heavy  curtain  across.  Then  this  most  surprising 
visitor  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  mopped 
his  brow.  The  doctor's  trained  eye  saw  that  on  the 
brow  there  clustered  thick  drops  of  sweat.  Why  ? 

"  Bilked,"  the  man  said  in  quite  a  olifferent  voice.  The 
change  was  startling.  The  mobile  lips  began  to  work, 
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the  clever  gray  eyes  to  twinkle.  "  Now,  if  you're  game," 
the  stranger  said,  "  I'll  show  you  something  funny." 

Keith  stood  and  stared  at  him. 

"  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  returned,  "  I  should 
prefer  you  to  explain  your  first  trick  before  you  play 
any  more." 

The  other's  gesture  of  impatience  was  unstudied. 

"  Hang  your  questions,"  he  snapped.  "  Plenty  of 
time  for  them  later."  And  without  so  much  as  by  your 
leave,  he  crossed  the  room  and  plunged  into  the  little  hall. 

Keith  followed  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  There 
was  something  rather  attractive  about  the  fellow. 

"  What's  the  game  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Why  so 
mysterious  ?  " 

The  old  man  swung  round. 

"  If  I  told  you  that  by  a  rare  stroke  of  luck,  or  the 
intervention  of  Providence — have  it  which  way  you  like 
— I  have  just  been  in  time  to  stop  an  admirer  of  yours 
plugging  lead  into  you,  I  expect  you'd  begin  asking  more 
questions.  Now  if,  instead,  we  could  surprise  the  skunk 
somewhere  near  the  garden  wall,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand 
and  disappointment  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  Oh,  come  on, 
man  ;  come  on  !  " 

It  took  a  great  deal  to  startle  Keith  Stangar,  but  he 
was  startled  this  time.  Unless  he  could  afford  to  dismiss 
all  this  man  said  as  the  mere  babbling  of  a  practical 
joker,  or  the  ravings  of  a  maniac,  what  he  had  just 
told  him  so  casually  was  enough  to  rob  any  peace-loving 
medical  practitioner  of  his  breath.  This  stranger  just  in 
time  to  stop  a  man  shooting  him — Keith  Stangar — while 
strolling  harmlessly  in  his  quiet  garden  ! 

Keith  opened  the  house  door  without  a  word. 

The  stranger  passed  like  a  shadow  down  the  strip  of 
grass  which  bordered  the  old  accommodation  lane. 
Keith  had  always  prided  himself  upon  a  certain  aptitude 
for  moving  about  in  the  dark,  this  man  made  him  feel 
like  a  blundering  child. 

They  had  got  beyond  the  length  of  the  garden  now, 
its  trees  were  a  little  behind  them  to  the  left.  At  the 
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five-barred  gate  which  led  into  the  paddock,  where 
Whitworth's  old  mare  ran  out  at  grass,  the  man  in  front 
stopped  suddenly,  turned,  and  gripped  Keith's  arm,  and 
the  grip  said,  "  Stand  where  you  are  ;  wait  and  watch." 
It  said  all  that  and  more,  though  never  a  word  was 
spoken.  Then  the  shadow  disappeared.  It  did  not 
pass  through  or  over  the  gate,  as  Keith  had  expected. 
It  went  on  down  the  lane.  Where  was  it  going  to  ? 
What  was  the  next  move  in  this  rather  thrilling  adven- 
ture— or  extremely  silly  hoax  ? 

Keith  started.  With  amazing  suddenness  a  flicker  of 
light  shone  in  the  darkness  before  him,  its  rays  reached 
from  some  point  in  the  little  paddock  to  the  stone  wall 
beneath  the  trees.  Keith's  eyes  had  already  been  turned 
in  that  direction,  because  he  knew  that  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  stranger's  tale  it  was  somewhere  there  that 
the  man  who  wished  him  ill  must  have  stood. 

He  saw  him.  Saw  the  one  for  whom,  in  a  sense,  he 
had  been  looking,  and  was  amazed  by  the  sight.  The 
thing  was  true.  Against  the  wall  there  crouched  a  dark 
figure,  its  arms  on  the  top.  It  was  only  a  momentary 
glimpse,  then  the  match  went  out,  or  was  extinguished. 
Keith  was  not  sure  which. 

"  Hands  up  !  " 

Crisp  and  short  as  the  words  were,  Keith  recognised 
the  voice. 

Silence.  A  strained,  breathless  silence.  One  or  both 
of  those  two  must  surely  be  moving.  They  made  no 
sound.  What  were  they  doing  ?  Were  they  approach- 
ing each  other  cautiously  in  the  dark,  or,  as  was  more 
likely,  was  one  trying  to  elude  the  other's  stealthy  reach  ? 

"  Mark — mark  over  !  " 

The  quarry  was  coming.  The  beater  had  done  his 
work,  but  what  was  the  good  of  his  warning  cry  to  the 
man  who  stood  with  empty  hands  by  the  gate  ? 

Another  sound.  That  was  some  one  running  towards 
the  gate.  Keith  half  crouched  instinctively. 

Something  black  hurled  itself  at — on — over  the  gate. 
The  man  who  waited  there  flung  out  his  arms.  He 
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touched  something,  tried  to  grip  the  fugitive  round  the 
body,  knew  that  he  had  got  him  too  high.  It  was  a 
maddening  taste  of  the  old  "  rugger  "  days.  He  dropped 
on  his  knees  as  he  attempted  to  slip  his  arms  lower, 
But  it  was  all  no  good.  The  player  he  was  up  against 
knew  the  game  as  well  as  he  did.  He,  too,  had  ducked. 
He  was  wriggling  out  of  the  encircling  arms.  A  second 
or  two  and  he  was  free  of  the  hands  which  clutched 
wildly  at  nothingness.  Thus  twice  in  so  short  a  while 
had  the  darkness  robbed  Keith  of  his  lawful  prey.  It 
had  robbed  him  of  the  man  he  had  surprised  while  Lonely 
Garth  burned,  and  now  it  had  robbed  him  of  the  not  less 
mysterious  unknown  who  had  taken  so  much  interest 
in  his  own  movements  that  night. 

There  was  not  a  sound.  To  wait  any  longer  seemed 
futile.  Keith  Stangar  made  his  way  back  to  the  house. 

The  front  door  was  still  shut.  He  opened  it.  The 
sitting-room  door  was  ajar,  and  as  Keith  hung  his  cap 
up  in  the  lobby  he  glanced  into  the  snug  little  apartment 
which  served  him  as  dining-room,  study,  smoke-room, 
and  what  not.  As  he  did  so  a  smile  crept  into  the  young 
man's  eyes.  In  the  arm-chair  drawn  up  to  the  table  sat 
he  who  had  warbled  quaveringly  of  "  our  Sally."  He 
had  helped  himself  liberally  to  the  whisky  for  which 
he  had  been  athirst.  At  that  moment  he  was  spreading 
butter  lavishly  on  a  large  slice  of  bread,  and  ne  cut  a 
wedge  of  cheese  before  he  found  time  to  glance  up  and 
smile  pleasantly  at  his  host. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ENTER  NICK  JERNINGHAM 

DOCTOR  WHITWORTH'S  locum  tenens  picked  up  his  pipe, 
stooped  and  tapped  it  against  the  fire-bar.  When  he 
straightened  himself  he  was  grinning  boyishly. 

"  I  say,  you'll  make  yourself  quite  at  home,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  It  has  bee»  ray  invariable  rule,"  the  other  returned. 
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Keith  chuckled.  He  had  not  meant  his  visitor  te 
take  him  quite  so  literally,  since  he  was  naturally  anxious 
to  know  the  reason  of  his  presence  there.  Wanted  to 
know,  too,  whether  he  had  really  come  straight  irom 
the  Wingards — Keith's  sister  and  her  husband — or 
whether  he  had  only  dragged  their  names  hi  as  an 
introduction.  The  fellow  had  self-assurance  enough  for 
anything.  It  never  seemed  to  enter  his  calculations  that 
his  presence  could  fail  to  be  welcome.  He  certainly 
was  a  pleasant-looking  old  man,  everything  about  him 
savouring  of  the  country.  He  wore  pepper-and-salt 
clothes  of  a  slightly  horsey  cut,  a  white  stock  decorated 
with  a  fox's  tooth  set  in  gold.  His  badger  hair  was 
cropped  close,  he  was  clean-shaven  save  for  the  smallest 
of  side  whiskers. 

"  Well,"  Keith  said,  "  I  should  like  to  know  how  you 
chanced  on  our  friend  in  the  paddock,  and  I  should 
like  also  to  understand  to  what  I  was  first  indebted 
for  your  presence  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  think  you 
mentioned  my  sister's  name." 

The  other  nodded. 

"  We'll  have  our  wee  bit  crack,"  he  remarked  briskly. 
"  I  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  could  because  serious  conversa- 
tion interferes  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The 
fewer  and  more  simple  those  pleasures,  the  less  inter- 
ference they  will  stand.  Like  water  and  weak  whisky." 
He  filled  his  pipe  slowly,  got  up  to  light  it  over  the 
lamp,  and  settled  down  again  in  the  easy-chair. 

All  the  house  lay  in  silence.  The  two  men  sat  there 
smoking  together,  and  one  knew,  and  the  other  guessed, 
that  they  had  a  serious  matter  to  talk  of.  Yet  a  stranger 
peeping  in  on  them  might  have  mistaken  the  wholesome- 
looking  country  gentleman  for  Keith's  father,  amusing 
himself  by  relating  some  of  his  past  adventures,  the 
favourite  relaxation  of  age. 

"I'd  come  to  the  determination  that  our  first  inter- 
view should  be  unobserved  and  uninterrupted,"  the 
visitor  began  abruptly  ;  "  that  accounts  for  the  time  of 
my  arrival.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  my  way  to  inspect  a 
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new  country  thoroughly,  and  I  determined  to  take  a 
stroll  round  your  little  domain  before  I  tapped  at  the 
door.  It  was  while  I  was  doing  so  that  I  chanced  upon 
one  man  who  struck  me  as  taking  too  much  interest  in 
the  doings  of  a  second  man  who  was  strolling  up  and 
down  his  garden.  Now,  the  question  was,  what  was  I 
to  do  ?  I  might  have  gone  for  the  hedge-creeper  then 
and  there,  though  I  had  an  idea  that  he  was  armed, 
and  I  was  not.  If  I  had  tackled  him  there  must  have 
been  a  bit  of  a  commotion.  If  I  had  succeeded  in 
ban  ling  him  over  to  the  police,  a  fresh  sensation  for 
Branksmoor.  I  did  not  want  either.  I  saw  in  the 
fellow's  presence  a  useful  pretext  for  introducing  myself, 
while,  in  any  case,  common  humanity  forbade  my 
leaving  you  to  his  mercy.  For  the  moment  my  one  aim 
was  to  get  you  beyond  his  reach.  It  would  not  have 
suited  me  for  either  of  you  to  have  guessed  my  real 
reason  for  bursting  into  the  garden  when  I  did.  The 
reference  to  '  Frankie,'  Lady  Wingard,  and  the  walk 
from  the  junction  was  all  so  much  camouflage."  A 
chuckle.  "  I  flatter  myself  I  did  it  rather  well.  Any- 
way, I  got  you  out  of  the  fellow's  reach,  I  gave  him  the 
impression  that  I  was  an  old  friend  of  yours,  and  I 
landed  myself  in  this  snug  little  room.  It  wasn't  such  a 
bad  night's  work,  now,  was  it  ?  " 

"  From  your  point  of  view  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
excellent  one." 

"  Oh,  come,  come,  Dr.  Stangar,"  laughed  the  other ; 
"  you  mustn't  be  too  ungracious.  You  didn't  want  to 
be  shot,  did  you  ?  Not  tired  of  life  yet  ?  " 

"  That's  the  point  I'm  coming  to.  You've  played 
all  sorts  of  tricks  successfully.  I've  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  your  dexterity,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me 
why  any  one  should  want  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
harmless  individual  as  myself  ?  " 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  on  his  face.  They  were 
wonderful  eyes,  clear  as  a  boy's,  and  full  of  intense 
intelligence. 

"  Only  to-night,"  the  old  man  said.     "  To-morrow 
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you  may  sleep  in  your  garden  if  you  like.  To-night  is 
the  ipth." 

Keith  put  his  pipe  down,  got  up,  and  walked  across 
to  the  hearthrug. 

"  To-morrow  I  may  run  all  risks ;  to-night  I  am  in 
danger.  Now  why  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  All  the  world  slept.  Keith  stood 
there,  staring  at  the  man  who  so  short  a  while  ago  had 
been  a  complete  stranger  to  him.  He  did  not  seem  a 
stranger  now.  He  was  entirely  at  home  as  he  sat  there, 
small  and  slight,  in  the  big  arm-chair,  his  neat  little 
legs  crossed,  the  blackest  of  black  pipes  in  the  corner 
of  his  whimsical  mouth. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  Keith  said  slowly.  It  was  just  as 
though,  by  looking  at  this  man,  he  had  read  what  was 
in  his  mind,  or  rather,  just  so  much  of  it  as  the  other 
had  wished  him  to  read.  "  The  inquest,  the  inquest  on 
the  Lonely  Garth  affair." 

The  stranger  nodded,  or  rather,  he  raised  his  brows, 
and  those  wonderful  eyes  of  his  said,  "  Well  done  ;  hit 
in  at  last." 

"  You  mean  that  there  is  some  one  who  doesn't  wish 
me  to  speak,  some  one  who  would  be  safer  if  my  lips 
couid  be  closed  for  ever  ?  " 

To  Keith  Stangar  it  seemed  so  amazing  a  thing,  so 
horrible  a  thing.  He  had  never  wished  any  one  harm 
in  his  life — he  didn't  count  his  country's  enemies  ;  they 
were  outside  the  pale — he  had  certainly  never  wished  a 
fellow-countryman  harm,  suffering,  death.  But  there 
was  some  one  now,  some  one  not  very  far  away  who 
wished  him  the  last  of  those  things,  wished  him  for  ever 
wiped  out  from  the  world's  stage,  in  order  that  his  lips 
should  be  closed.  It  was  a  stupendous  discovery,  the 
most  staggering  he  had  ever  made,  yet,  as  he  glanced 
at  his  companion,  as  though  appealing  for  his  sympathy, 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that  there  was  something 
childish  in  allowing  himself  to  magnify  it  as  he  was 
doing.  What  a  moment  ago  had  seemed  so  amazing 
was  not  really  amazing  at  all.  It  was  unpleasant,  but 
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it  was  perfectly  natural,  the  logical  sequence  of  all  that 
had  happened. 

"  Not  so  very  surprising,  is  it,  Dr.  Stangar  ?  "  Hang 
those  clever  old  eyes.  They  were  laughing  at  him, 
though  there  was  kindly  tolerance  in  them  as  well. 
"  Lonely  Garth  did  not  set  itself  on  fire.  Somewhere 
there  is  still  the  one  who  knows  the  secret  of  poor  old 
Vibart's  death.  He  never  meant  the  world  to  guess 
that  there  was  a  secret,  he  laid  his  plans  so  carefully  that 
the  whole  thing  was  to  have  appeared  the  result  of  a 
regrettable  accident.  And  it  would  have  done,  without 
a  doubt  it  would  have  done,  but  for  that  troublesome 
man,  Dr.  Stangar."  The  speaker  shook  his  head  re- 
provingly. "  Dr.  Stangar,  Dr.  Stangar,  if  only  you 
had  learned  to  keep  reasonable  hours,  what  a  lot  of 
trouble  might  have  been  saved  !  " 

Keith  nodded,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly. 

"  Yes,  I  begin  to  understand  what  you  mean/1  he 
said.  "  I  did  see  too  much  for  somebody,  that  is  pretty 
obvious." 

"  And  you  told  certain  important  people.  The  police 
are  being  active."  The  speaker  nibbed  his  chin  and 
cocked  one  eyebrow  in  a  comical  way.  "  It  must  cause 
the  evil-doer  terrible  concern  to  learn  that  the  police  are 
being  active]!  "  he  threw  in  as  an  aside.  "  There  are 
rumours  about,  all  sorts  of  tales  as  to  what  the  doctor 
saw,  but  after  to-morrow  there  will  be  no  need  for 
rumour  since  your  evidence  will  be  public  property. 
You  will  be  reported  more  carefully  than  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  my  friend." 

Keith  turned  his  back  on  the  speaker.  For  the  first 
time  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  those  searching  eyes  ; 
they  struck  him  as  undesirably  inquisitive.  Back  once 
more  to  the  cause  of  that  night's  earlier  perturbation, 
the  tale  he  was  to  tell  to-morrow,  and  those  fatal  frag- 
ments he  was  not  to  tell.  It  seemed  to  him  in  his  present 
mood  that  the  whole  world  revolved  round  that.  But 
this  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  guess  it.  Nobodr 
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must.  This  man,  in  common  with  his  fellows,  must 
believe  that  Dr.  Stangar  was  bent  on  telling  all  he 
knew.  No,  this  man  must  certainly  not  guess.  It  was 
time  to  switch  him  off  on  another  line. 

Keith  reached  for  his  pipe. 

"  I  say,  we're  getting  on  slowly,  aren't  we  ?  "  he 
remarked.  "  You  have  explained  how  you  came  to 
bilk  that  well-wisher  of  mine  at  the  garden  wall.  I'm 
sure  I'm  very  much  obliged,  and  you  have  made  me 
believe  that  your  theory  is  not  as  preposterous  as  it 
sounded  to  me  at  first.  The  man  wno  murdered  poor 
Vibart  would  probably  not  hesitate  to  put  a  shot  into 
me,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  stop  me  talking  further. 
What  you  have  not  yet  explained,  sir,  is  how  you  ever 
determined  to  look  me  up,  and  why." 

"  No,  and  that  is  just  one  of  those  troublesome  little 
matters  one  shelves  instinctively  as  long  as  possible." 
The  speaker  got  up  and  gave  himself  a  little  shako.  He 
was  as  neat  and  trim  as  man  could  be.  It  was  his 
extreme  neatness  that  appealed  to  the  man  from  the 
sea.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  introduce  myself  in  form 
now,"  he  said.  "  I've  been  a  long  time  about  it,  but 
there  were  more  pressing  matters  to  be  cleared  up  first. 
My  name  is  Jerningham,  once  Nick  Jerningham,  of 
Scotland  Yard.  That  brother-in-law  of  yours,  Sir  Frank 
Wingard,  will  be  able  to  verify  my  statements  ;  they 
have  still  a  record  of  my  affair  at  the  Home  Office,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Great  on  records,  dockets,  and  files, 
and  one  of  them  will  deal  with  the  brief,  I  think  I  may 
say,  brilliant  career  of  Nick  Jerningham,  up  to  the  point 
when  he  was  asked  to  resign.  Rather  an  odd  coincidence 
that  the  youthful  official  who  brought  Jerningham  the 
ultimatum  should  have  been  your  future  brother-in-law." 

This  was  an  odd  sort  of  a  story. 

"  Afraid  I  don't  quite  see  the  connection." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  none  in  that  sense.  I 
have  no  claim  on  you  because  forty  years  ago  a  man 
who  is  now  connected  with  your  family  had  something 
to  do  with  turning  me  out  of  the  force."  He  smiled 
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at  the  very  idea.  "  When  I  wanted  to  know  who  Dr. 
Stangar  was,  and  how  I  could  best  get  hold  of  him,  I 
found  the  Wingard  connection.  I  laid  it  up  for  future 
use.  To-night,  when  I  wanted  to  stop  your  questions 
till  I  got  you  safely  into  the  house,  I  brought  the  Win- 
gards  out  unblushingly  as  though  it  had  been  they  who 
had  sent  me  down  to  you,  but  I  had  no  intention  of 
imposing  upon  you.  Frank  Wingard  does  not  remember 
me,  though  he  will  corroborate  all  I  tell  you,  not,  how- 
ever, before  he  has  refreshed  his  memory  from  that 
back  file.  Then  he'll  go  ahead  famously,  and  he'll  tell 
you  how  Jerningham  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men, 
if  he's  honest  he'll  say  '  the  '  outstanding  man  of  the 
whole  crowd,  the  fellow  with  the  gift  for  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  Too  young  to  have  had  much  of  a 
run,  but  he'd  quite  a  nice  little  bag  during  the  years  he 
was  at  the  Yard,  while  his  great  coup  was  the  elucidation 
of  the  Tufrnell  Trust  Frauds.  I  won't  bore  you  with 
them,  but  forty  years  ago  they  were  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  Lonely  Garth  affair,  for  they  had 
caused  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  homes.  Nick  Jerningham 
worked  the  whole  thing  out,  found  the  man  at  the  back 
of  it  all,  a  big  man,  too,  as  clever  a  villain  as  ever  diddled 
the  public.  And  then,  just  at  the  last,  Jerningham  let 
the  fellow  slip  through  his  fingers."  The  speaker 
glanced  at  those  fingers  almost  reprovingly.  "  I  say 
that  Oliver  Frere  proved  too  slippery  a  customer  even 
for  Nick  Jerningham  ;  the  department  was  less  charit- 
able. It  said  that  Frere  had  greased  Jerningham's 
hands  so  well  that  they  were  incapable  of  holding  him. 
It  was  for  that  that  I  was  asked  to  resign." 

"  And  you  left  the  force  for  good  ?  " 

The  other  nodded. 

"  Left  the  only  work  I  ever  cared  for  forty  years  ago. 
Went  to  the  Colonies,  never  meaning  to  come  back. 
I'd  had  enough  of  England  ;  there  was  only  one  thing 
should  ever  make  me  return,  and  that  would  be  if  ever 
I  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  authorities  and  say,  '  Her« 
k  tht  man,  Oliver  Frere,  you  accused  me  of  having 
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helped  to  escape  justice.  I  have  run  him  down  after  all 
these  years.  Do  what  you  like  with  him,  but  put  my 
name  at  the  Yard  right  first.'  We've  all  of  us  got  our 
ambitions,  that  was  mine.  I  don't  mean  that  I  spent 
my  life  Frere-hunting ;  I've  had  a  good  time  in  the 
Colonies  ;  I've  made  it  pay,  but  I've  always  wanted  to 
get  even  with  the  man  who  beat  me  at  the  post,  and 
I've  always  wanted  to  force  my  old  employers  to  do  me 
justice." 

The  old  man  spoke  impressively,  not  without  dignity. 
Keith  found  himself  interested.  His  first  fear  had  died 
down.  He  had  been  afraid  that  Jerningham  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  Government  official,  bent  on  picking 
his  brains  afresh.  It  was  an  intense  relief  to  find  that 
instead  he  was  a  man  with  an  axe  of  his  own  to  grind, 
and  that  he  was,  seemingly,  not  interested  in  the  Lonely 
Garth  affair  at  all. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  one  would  feel  like 
that,  of  course.  Don't  quite  see  how  I'm  to  help  you, 
though.  And  do  you  really  suggest  that  after  forty 
years  you  hope  to  run  your  man  to  earth  at  Branksmoor 
of  all  places  ?  " 

Mr.  Jerningham  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  big  chair,  and 
he  swung  one  foot  up  and  down. 

"  Oh,  you  could  be  helpful  enough  if  I  could  get  you 
to  play  the  part,"  he  remarked  calmly.  "  Stalking 
horse,  you  know  ;  kindly  host  to  an  old  friend  you  knew 
in  foreign  parts.  You  have  been  in  foreign  parts, 
haven't  you  ?  Well,  I've  knocked  about  all  over  the 
world  ;  we  hobnobbed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  you 
said  to  me,  '  If  ever  I  have  a  bachelor's  crib  of  my  own 
there'll  be  a  shake-down  and  a  crust  of  bread  for  my  old 
pal,  Nick  Jerningham." 

Keith  was  laughing. 

"  I'm  sure  I  should  have  said  it,  Mr.  Jerningham  ; 
you'd  have  seen  to  that,  and  if  I  hadn't  you'd  have  made 
me  believe  I  had.  Well,  and  what  about  running  into 
your  man  in  Branksmoor  ?  " 

Mr.  Jerningham  was  not  smiling  now.    He  was  holding 
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his  chin  between  his  thumb   and  forefinger,   and  kc 
regarded  the  questioner  thoughtfully.     Then  he  spoke. 

"  Dr.  Stangar,"  he  said,  and  the  other  never  guessed 
the  shock  he  was  to  receive,  "  Dr.  Stangar,  have  you 
ever  asked  yourself  the  question  :  who  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Mr.  Vibart  ?  " 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  TELEPHONE   BELL  RINGS 

KEITH  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"  Who  was  Vibart  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Exactly." 

Keith  frowned.  "  Oh,  look  here,"  he  broke  out 
impatiently,  "  any  one  will  tell  you  that  Vibart  was 
just  an  old  fellow  who  had  done  fairly  well  in  business 
— Stock  Exchange,  I  fancy — and  that  he  had  a  stroke 
and  came  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  quietly  in  the 
country.  Everybody  knows  all  about  old  Vibart." 

Mr.  Jerningham  smiled. 

"  Everybody,"  he  repeated.  "  I  see."  Then  his 
manner  changed.  "  Well,  my  dear  Dr.  Stangar,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  to  find  out  a  little  more  than  that, 
and  that,  for  the  credit  of  the  police,  I  trust  that  they 
have  found  out  a  little  more  already.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
do  not  get  it  into  your  head  that  I  am  here  to  criticise  the 
police  after  the  manner  of  the  free-lance  detective  in  the 
story  books.  I  have  a  little  esprit  de  corps  left  even 
after  forty  years.  Until  I  find  them  at  fault  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  '  the  men  of  the  Yard,'  even  though 
they  were  in  the  nursery  or  at  school  when  I  was  there. 
Anyway,  I've  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  I  play  my  own 
hand,  and  I  ask  myself  who  was  this  Mr.  Vibart,  and 
why  was  he  so  obnoxious  to  some  one  as  to  merit  death  ? 
When  we  know  that  we  shall  be  on  the  high  road  to 
solving  the  mystery  of  Lonely  Garth.  We  are  not 
likely  to  make  that  discovery  until  we  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  past  history  of  the  dead  man,  not  until  we 
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arrive  at  the  point  " — the  speaker  brought  his  two  fore- 
fingers together — "  at  which  Vibart's  life  touched  that 
of  the  man  who  subsequently  robbed  him  of  it.  Find 
that  out,  and  the  rest  follows." 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  has  got  to  do  with  you,"  Keith 
objected  obstinately.  He  had  the  feeling  that  this  man 
was  dragging  him  along  in  the  direction  in  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  go.  "  You've  left  the  force,  you  know. 
You're  not  going  to  start  your  old  work  over  again,  are 
you  ?  " 

Mr.  Jerningham  gazed  at  the  questioner  for  a  full 
moment  without  speaking. 

"  I've  told  you  how  I  came  to  leave  the  Yard,"  he 
said.  "I've  told  you  how  I  always  wanted  to  put  my- 
self right  there  before  the  end.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
way  of  doing  it  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  is  baffling 
the  best  of  the  smart  new  men."  Just  a  suspicion  of  a 
sneer.  "  And  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing,  either,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  I  could  give  the  authorities  particulars 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Oliver  Frere,  the  perpetrator  of 
the  Ttiflnell  Frauds."  The  speaker  was  rubbing  his 
hands  in  a  way  suggestive  of  anticipatory  satisfaction. 
"  Forty  years  ago  every  one  was  talking  of  the  Tufmell 
Trust  Frauds,  of  Oliver  Frere,  of  that  smart  young 
detective,  Nick  Jerningham.  To-day  every  one  is 
talking  of  the  Lonely  Garth  mystery.  Suppose  I  were 
able  to — what  is  the  word — co-ordinate  the  two  ?  " 
He  held  his  hands  apart,  those  strong,  capable  hands, 
the  fingers  extended  ;  then,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  them 
slowly  together.  "  To  show  the  public  that  what 
began  forty  years  ago  was  but  the  first  chapter  of  the 
tragedy  which  closed  up  on  the  moor  here  only  a  few 
nignts  ago  ?  Wouldn't  that  catch  the  public  imagina- 
tion ;  wouldn't  that  set  the  old  folks  reminiscing  and  the 
young  ones  wondering  ?  Wouldn't  the  Home  Office 
itself  have  to  own  that  the  man  they  threw  on  the 
scrap-heap — tcha  !  "  Exclamation  and  accompanying 
gesture  betrayed  the  old  man's  rising  excitement,  yet 
he  held  himself  in  check.  "  I  think  you  will  allow, 
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Dr.  Stangar,  that  it  would  be  a  fitting  end  to  a  not 
entirely  uneventful  career,  a  peculiarly  appropriate  one 
for  the  man  who  has  never  for  a  moment  given  up  his 
hope  of  running  his  quarry  to  earth  at  last.  Oliver 
Frere  !  I've  traced  him  up  and  down  the  world  ;  there 
have  been  times  when  I've  thought  I  had  my  hands  on 
him,  but  again  and  again  he's  eluded  me.  If  I'm  right 
about  old  Vibart,  you  may  say  he  has  eluded  me  for 
ever.  But  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as  I  can 
hand  in  my  report  ?  Don't  I  in  a  measure  get  additional 
kudos  from  all  that  has  happened  ?  May  not  Oliver 
Frere,  dead,  give  me  a  bigger  advertisement  than  ever 
he  could  have  done  alive  ?  "  Those  wonderful  old  eyes, 
which  were  not  old  at  all,  gleamed.  Mr  Jerningham  was 
back  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  face  aglow  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  The  Tuffnell  Frauds,  the  Mystery  of  Lonely 
Garth,  the  unscrupulous  Oliver  Frere,  the  poor  old 
paralytic,  Vibart,  and — and — Nick  Jerningham,  the  man 
the  Yard  scrapped.  There's  a  story  for  you  when  it's 
written  !  There's  copy  for  the  papers  !  There's  gossip 
for  the  drawing-rooms  and  bar  rooms  !  Nick  Jerning- 
ham, the  man  they  couldn't  beat ;  old  Nick,  the  fellow 
who  made  good  after  forty  years  1  " 

His  enthusiasm  was  infectious,  and  that  while  Keith 
Stangar  listened  with  sinking  heart  to  all  he  said.  He 
didn't  want  the  old  man's  dream  to  come  true  ;  some- 
thing told  him  that  he  had  every  cause  to  dread  Jerning- 
ham's  success.  And  the  fellow  would  be  successful. 
No  one  could  listen  to  him  and  doubt  but  that  he  would 
win  through.  And  if  he  did,  who  was  to  suffer  ? 
Dimly,  yet  unmistakably,  he  saw  the  storm  clouds  of 
shame  and  grief  gathering  over  the  one  he  loved.  Here 
was  a  fresh  way  in  which  Fate  meant  to  hurt  her. 
Vanessa  could  not  be  blamed  at  all  for  what  had  hap- 
pened forty  years  ago.  Her  grandfather  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  enemy,  of  human  justice.  But  Vanessa 
could  be  hurt  through  him,  the  old  man  she  had  loved, 
the  old  man  whose  memory  she  revered.  Vanessa, 
humbled,  heart-broken,  impoverished.  And  all  in  order 
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that  Mr.  Nicholas  Jerningham  should  register  one  last 
coup  before  he  handed  in  his  checks.  Keith  wondered 
how  he  kept  his  hands  off  him. 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

The  other's  brows  went  up.  He  seemed  rather 
amused  by  the  direct  question. 

"  If,  as  I  hope,  you  are  going  to  permit  me  to  make 
your  house  my  headquarters — I  need  not  say  that  it 
must  cost  you  nothing — you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  watching  my  methods.  They  are  extremely  simple  ; 
they  consist  very  largely  in  what  I  call  studying  the 
omissions." 

"  What  omissions  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  better  to-morrow  after 
the  inquest,  but  there  are  always  significant  omissions 
in  cases  of  this  kind  which  are  much  more  valuable  than 
direct  clues.  I  have  a  profound  suspicion  of  direct 
clues  and  plausible  theories,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  I  am  content  to  leave  them  to  the  village  constable. 
If  they  come  off,  he  is  welcome  to  the  praise.  Take  the 
present  case.  In  spite  of  all  the  clatter  and  chatter, 
every  one  has  determined  that  John  Cobb,  the  missing 
servant,  is  the  culprit.  It  may  be  so  ;  it  may  be  that 
John  Cobb  quarrelled  with  his  master  as  a  plausible 
excuse  for  leaving  the  house  ;  that,  having  done  so, 
he  returned  and  killed  the  old  man  in  oraer  to  help 
himself  to  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  he  knew  to  be 
in  Lonely  Girth.  It  may  be  so.  You  and  I,  at  any 
rate,  will  let  the  world  go  Cobb-hunting.  I  am  too  old 
for  riding  a  burning  scent ;  I  prefer  to  stay  at  home  and 
study  those  omissions  I  have  mentioned.  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  discover  that  old  Vibart  was  not  quite  the 
innocent,  philanthropic  gentleman  his  friends,  including 
that  handsome  granddaughter,  would  have  us  suppose. 
I  may  find  that  he  had  other  enemies  than  a  covetous 
servant ;  that  Vanessa  Vibart,  herself,  her  friend, 
Doctor  Stan " 

The  telephone  bell  rang. 

Keith  got  up  and  went  into  the  hall ;   he  could  not 
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have  said  whether  he  welcomed  or  execrated  the  inter- 
ruption. Everything  his  companion  was  saying  aroused 
his  apprehension  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  word 
was  of  value  to  him.  He  must  not  be  kept  in  the  dark 
if  he  was  to  safeguard  Vanessa.  It  might  well  be  that 
she  would  need  him  more  in  the  future  than  she  had 
done  hi  the  past. 

Yes,  Jerningham  should  stay. 

Keith  stopped,  shocked  by  his  own  thoughts.  Of 
what  danger  was  he  actually  afraid  ?  Danger  to  whom  ? 
He  knew  the  answer  to  both  questions,  yet  he  fought 
against  putting  them  into  words. 

Doctor  Whitworth's  locum  tenens  picked  up  the 
receiver. 

"  Hallo,"  he  called.  "  Yes,  Dr.  Stangar.  Yes.  Sure 
that  it  must  be  to-night  ?  Oh,  of  course.  Very  well. 
I'll  come  round  at  once.  The  Steeples.  Yes,  I  know 
the  house." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  went  back  into  the 
sitting-room.  Jerningham  was  close  to  the  door ; 
Jerningham  had  assuredly  been  listening. 

"  It's  a  dog's  life,"  his  host  said.  "  Never  be  a  G.  P., 
be  a  swagger  specialist,  and  only  see  your  patients  as  a 
favour  between  ten  and  four." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  out  to-night  ?  " 
Mr.  Jerningham's  friendly  concern  was  quite  soothing. 

"  Fact.  When  old  Whitworth  left  me  in  charge  he 
gave  me  certain  instructions.  Funny  old  bird,  Whit- 
worth.  *  I'll  not  say  a  word  about  panel  patients,'  he 
remarked,  '  they  don't  stick  stamps  on  a  card  for 
nothing  ;  they'll  have  their  pound  of  Lloyd  George  all 
right.  And  I  don't  say  anything  about  the  paupers  ; 
it's  a  matter  between  them  and  you  and  your  conscience  ; 
but,  Dr.  Stanger,  I'd  have  you  deal  tenderly  with  the 
Grado  I.  patients.  There  aren't  many  of  them  ;  they're 
precious,  and  they're  easily  scared.  Cherish  them, 
laddie.' '  Stangar  chuckled  as  he  laced  up  his 
boots. 

"  And  you're  going  to  a  Grade  I.  patient  now  ?  " 
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"  I'm  going  to  the  residence  of  Bertram  D'Esterre, 
Esquire,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

Mr.  Jerningham  rubbed  his  nose. 

"  It's  a  bonnie  name,"  he  said.  "  Bertram  D'Esterre  ! 
Makes  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  god-parents.  Is  the 
gentleman's  castle  far  from  here  ?  " 

Keith  shook  his  head. 

"  About  half-way  between  Branksmoor  and  Drax. 
You  must  have  passed  the  house  when  you  walked  from 
the  junction,  pretentious  sort  of  place,  turrets  and 
gables.  Oh,  very  fine !  Showy  sort  of  a  person, 
Bertram,  and  his  sister  is  said  to  be  most  attractive. 
It  is  his  sister  that  I  am  going  to  see  now.  D'Esterre 
sounds  anxious  about  her.  I  say,  you'd  better  let  me 
show  you  your  room  before  I  go." 

Jerningham  was  buttoning  his  coat. 

"  I'm  going  with  you,"  he  said.  "  I'd  like  a  breath 
of  air  after  all  that  supper." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  you  go  to  bed.  We'll  continue  our 
conversation  at  breakfast." 

"  Sure  you'll  be  back  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Back  for  breakfast !  Why "  Keith  stopped, 

and  he  turned  on  his  companion  almost  fiercely.  "  Look 
here,"  he  burst  out,  "  I'm  getting  fed  up  with  this  sort 
of  thing.  You're  not  going  to  make  out  that  it  isn't 
safe  for  me  to  go  to  such  a  place  as  the  Steeples.  You 
don't  think  Bertram  D'Esterre  likely  to  pot  me,  or  lock 
me  up  in  the  coal  cellar,  do  you  ?  Is  that  the  sort  of 
thing  you  are  driving  at  ?  " 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  the  message  you  have 
just  received  was  from  this  D'Esterre  ?  Did  you  recog- 
nise his  voice  ?  Isn't  it  quite  easy  for  any  one  to  use 
the  telephone  ?  My  dear  boy,  can't  I  teach  you  that 
we've  not  got  to  assume  too  much  at  a  tune  like  this  ? 
All  we  know  is  that  some  one  has  asked  Doctor  Stangar 
to  go  to  a  point  half-way  between  the  village  and  the 
market  town,  and  that  on  a  dark  night  after  twelve 
o'clock.  And  we've  not  to  forget  what  happened  earlier 
in  the  evening.  I'm  coming  with  you  all  right.  As  I 
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said  before,  it  wouldn't  suit  me  to  have  anything  happen 
to  my  old  friend,  Stinger.  Thick  as  thieves  he  and  I 
were  at  Yokohama,  or  was  it  Honolulu  we  painted  red  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  LITTLE  LADY  OF   "  THE   STEEPLES  " 

DOCTOR  Stangar's  little  run-about  crept  from  the  yard 
with  much  less  fuss  and  clatter  than  the  old  mare  used 
to  make  when  Doctor  Whitworth  sallied  forth  on  his 
midnight  visits  of  healing.  For  the  most  part  the 
village  was  asleep,  though  here  and  there  a  light  burned 
dim  in  a  cottage  window.  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock. 
Only  upon  the  great  occasions  of  life,  the  occasions  of 
arrival  or  departure,  was  Branksmoor  ever  astir  so  late. 

The  car  sped  down  the  road  which  skirted  the  wide 
village  green,  it  passed  the  lych-gate  of  the  church  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  it.  Next  the  church  was  the  pretty 
low-roofed  rectory,  all  smothered  with  Gloire  de  Dijon 
roses,  with  clematis  of  purple  and  white  to  follow,  and 
russet  Virginia  creeper  for  an  autumn  gown.  Keith's 
eyes  travelled  to  the  picturesque  old  house  as  the  car 
increased  her  speed.  Hitherto  the  rectory  to  him  had 
been  just  a  pleasant  homely  abode,  a  fitting  setting 
for  "  t'passon,"  dear  Agnes  Erskine,  and  the  twins  of 
twins.  Now  his  mental  picture  of  the  place  had  under- 
gone a  change.  The  rectory  had  become  something 
more  ;  it  was  the  refuge  to  which  Vanessa  had  gone. 
Her  presence  glorified  the  place,  it  gave  it  for  Keith 
an  importance  it  had  never  possessed  before. 

And  the  next  moment  the  man  was  once  more  fighting 
against  the  very  use  of  the  word.  Why  should  Vanessa 
need  a  refuge,  Vanessa,  of  whom  the  whole  village  spoke 
so  kindly  ?  It  irked  him  to  feel  that  in  all  the  place 
there  was  probably  no  one  save  he  who  ever  dreamed 
that  a  peril  threatened  Vanessa.  It  was  not  the  danger 
of  which  he  had  been  thinking  when  the  summons  to 
tht  Steeple?  had  come,  not  the  danger  inseparable  from 
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Jerningham's  plans,  the  humiliation  which  would  hurt 
her  so  if  her  grandfather's  name  was  to  be  dragged  in 
the  mire.  It  was  something  more  concrete  he  dreaded, 
something  which  had  threatened  before  ever  Jerningham 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  And  between  her  and 
it,  he,  the  man  who  would  fain  help  her,  stood  blindfold 
— Vanessa's  champion  stretching  out  impotent  hands, 
trying  to  keep  at  bay  an  unseen  foe.  Bund  !  How  he 
longed  for  a  gleam  of  light. 

A  long  stretch  of  lonely  road.  Yes,  now  he  came  to 
notice  it,  it  certainly  was  lonely,  though  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  way  before.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  the  village  to  the  market  town  ;  in  the 
daytime  there  was  generally  a  little  traffic,  but  at  night 
it  certainly  was  as  silent  and  as  deserted  as  Scaurdale 
Moor  itself. 

Jerningham  had  borrowed  an  old  driving  coat,  and 
he  sat  by  Keith's  side  without  saying  a  word,  the  big 
collar  turned  up  above  his  ears,  his  hands  in  the  pockets. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Nicholas  Jerningham  was  laying  plans. 
He  could  scarcely  be  following  his  usual  practice  of 
prospecting  the  country,  for  save  on  the  road  where  the 
light  from  the  lamps  lay  there  was  nothing  to  see.  The 
man  did  raise  himself  once  and  glance  about  him — that 
was  as  the  car  passed  a  stretch  of  the  road  bordered  on 
either  side  by  trees.  Jerningham  sat  up  and  spoke 
quite  loudly,  and  in  spite  of  himself  Keith  grinned  in 
the  darkness.  He  knew  exactly  what  the  little  man 
was  doing — he  was  playing  his  part  of  guardian  angel. 
Keith  felt  that,  had  he  really  needed  some  one  to  stand 
by  him  in  a  tight  corner,  he  would  never  want  any  one 
better  than  this  little  old  man,  of  whose  existence  he 
had  not  known  a  few  hours  ago. 

"  There's  the  house,"  Keith  said.  "  You  can  see  the 
lights,  up  there  to  the  left.  Nothing  very  eerie  about 
the  Steeples,  is  there  ?  Aren't  you  sorry  you  didn't 
go  to  bye-bye  ?  '" 

Mr.  Jerningham  was  wriggling  out  of  the  hampering 
folds  of  the  borrowed  coat  ;  it  smothered  him. 
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"  I'll  get  out  and  open  the  gate  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  And  you  needn't  wait.  I'll  walk  on.  Never  did  care 
about  sitting  in  these  machines." 

Keith's  grin  broadened. 

"  Right  oh,"  he  said.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, Nick  Jerningham  made  him  think  of  a  boy  scout 
in  quest  of  imaginary  adventure.  Nick  Jerningham, 
no  doubt,  was  going  to  worm  his  way  through  the  laurels 
in  his  search  for  the  ambuscade  which,  he  had  quite 
determined,  lay  in  wait  for  so  harmless  a  person  as 
Whitworth's  "  local  demon." 

There  was  an  imposing  sweep  at  the  head  of  the 
drive.  Stangar  brought  the  car  up  to  the  wide  porch, 
and  the  instant  he  did  so  a  blaze  of  light  flashed  out. 
The  porch  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  there  were  electric 
globes  among  the  plants  which  lined  it.  A  cluster  of 
globes  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  javelins — gilt  javelins 
of  heroic  design — cast  light  half-way  across  the  drive. 
The  next  moment  the  house  door  opened,  and  a  man- 
servant came  out,  a  "  discreet,"  super-respectable  man- 
servant with  glossy  black  hair,  which  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  painted  on  his  skull.  He  made  as  though 
he  would  have  assisted  the  doctor  from  the  car ;  Keith 
was  quite  sorry  he  had  no  rug  or  paraphernalia  to  hand 
him,  the  fellow's  desire  to  serve  was  so  palpable. 

"  All  right,"  Stangar  said,  "  she  won't  run  away." 
He  jerked  his  head  towards  the  car.  "Mr.  D'Esterre 
is  expecting  me.  How  is  the  patient  ?  " 

"  The  master  is  in  the  hall,  sir,  waiting.  The  master 
is  very  anxious. ' '  He  made  the  announcement  as  though 
it  had  been  vastly  to  his  master's  credit.  He  spoke 
impressively,  and  all  the  time  he  was  shepherding  the 
doctor  up  the  shallow  steps,  through  the  spacious  portico, 
into  the  house.  On  the  threshold  the  man  held  back 
a  massive  curtain  of  plum-coloured  velvet.  "  Doctor 
Stangar,  sir,"  he  announced  in  his  impressive  voice. 

Keith  had  no  time  to  look  about  him,  not  then.  He 
only  gained  a  vague  impression  in  that  first  moment  of 
such  a  hall  as  would  not  have  disgraced  the  staging 
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of  a  Society  drama.  He  was  also  painfully  conscious  of 
an  atmosphere  literally  laden  with  perfume,  a  heated, 
exotic  atmosphere,  heavy  with  the  too  rich  fragrance  of 
many  flowers.  Then  his  attention  was  claimed  by  the 
man  who  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

In  all  the  world,  assuredly  in  Branksmoor,  there  was 
only  room  for  one  Bertram  D'Esterre.  A  middle-aged 
man  who  had  omitted  no  means  by  which  one  is  sup- 
posed to  induce  youth  to  tarry.  Like  his  surroundings, 
he  suggested  too  much  of  luxury.  It  was  not  merely 
that  trie  man  was  gorgeously  clad  in  a  velvet  smoking 
suit  lined  with  white  silk,  that  he  wore  a  silk  shirt  with 
sapphire  studs,  fancy  socks,  and  shoes  worthy  of  a 
French  actress,  it  was  his  whole  style  which  annoyed 
the  man  from  the  Fleet  excessively.  Bertram 
D'Esterre's  face  actually  suggested  the  ministrations  of 
a  masseuse,  his  thin  hair  was  carefully  brushed  to  conceal 
deficiencies,  it  resulted  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
rounded  forehead.  The  flesh  was  puffy  beneath  the 
eves,  the  too  full  lips  were  decorated  by  a  tiny  moustache 
with  waxed  ends.  Mr.  D'Esterre  also  wore  a  minute 
imperial.  That,  and  the  black  velvet  suit,  and  the 
name  suggested  extraction  other  than  British,  though 
when  he  spoke  it  was  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
foreign  accent. 

His  eyes  were  on  the  newcomer's  face,  there  was  some- 
thing curiously  tense  in  both  pose  and  look.  It  seemed 
to  Keith  that  when  this  perfumed  darling  of  fortune 
stretched  out  hi*  hand  in  greeting  he  did  it  almost 
stealthily. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  met  before  ?  "  The 
words  were  conventional  enough,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
neighbours  say  when  first  they  come  in  contact,  but 
D'Esterre  asked  the  question  as  though  the  world  hung 
on  the  answer,  and  as  he  uttered  it  there  crept  into  his 
eyes  a  gleam  of  expectancy. 

Keith's  brows  went  up.  Odd  sort  of  beggar  this, 
with  his  nerves  all  anyhow. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  have,"  he  returned. 
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each  other  on  the  road,  you  know,  though  your 
liner  would  hardly  notice  my  little  craft."  He  wondered 
what  the  servant  fellow  was  doing  so  close  behind  him, 
he  felt  sandwiched  between  master  and  man,  though  it 
never  struck  him  that  there  was  anything  sinister  in 
that.  Not  sinister,  only  annoying,  sort  of  thing  one 
might  expect  in  this  artificial  palace  of  splendour. 

The  anxious  expression  died  out  of  the  other's  face, 
he  smiled — a  tardy  smile — and  then  it  seemed  to  Keith 
that  the  master  glanced  past  him  at  the  man  who  was 
behind.  A  swift  glance.  Keith  could  not  have  said 
that  it  held  any  command  or  order,  yet  he  became  aware 
that  the  servant  had  stepped  back.  The  fellow  was 
rearranging  the  curtain  over  the  door.  Pity  if  their 
entry  had  spoiled  the  stage  effect. 

"  I  am  so  obliged  to  you,  Doctor  Stangar,  for  coming 
out  as  late  as  this.  I  postponed  calling  you  as  long  as 
I  dare,  then  my  anxiety  became  unbearable.  I  am  a 
very  foolish  brother,  I  am  afraid.  Sickness  always  jars 
my  nerves  so  terribly,  my  fears  for  my  sister  gained  the 
better  of  my  common  humanity,  and  I  hardened  my 
heart." 

"  It's  my  job,"  the  man  of  medicine  returned 
brusquely.  He  did  not  in  the  least  want  to  be  brusque 
with  one  of  Doctor  Whitworth's  Grade  I.  patients,  but 
he  really  couldn't  stand  there,  swapping  pretty  speeches, 
not  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning.  "  It's  not  the 
first  time  I've  been  out  at  night,  you  know.  Where  is 
the  patient  ?  "  He  was  unbuttoning  his  coat  as  he 
spoke,  he  was  afraid  that  unless  he  was  quick  the  ser- 
vant, probably  assisted  by  his  master,  would  "  relieve  " 
him  of  it.  "  Perhaps  I'd  better  leave  this  down  here." 
He  flung  the  garment  on  to  one  of  the  richly-carved 
ingle  chairs.  "  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  if  you'll  show 
me  the  way." 

He  began  to  mount  the  stairs.  D'Esterre  left  the 
fireplace  and  crossed  the  hall.  Together  the  men 
mounted  the  wide  flight  of  thickly-carpeted  steps.  The 
upp«r  hall  was  in  its  way  as  gorgeous  as  the  on*  below. 
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D'Esterre  crossed  the  lobby  and  opened  one  of  the 
mahogany  doors  ;  then  he  motioned  to  the  man  behind 
him  to  enter. 

Keith  experienced  a  pleasant  surprise.  Without 
actually  wasting  a  thought  on  it  he  had  expected  a 
further  display  of  senseless  luxury.  Instead  he  found 
himself  in  a  plain,  airy  room,  which  might  have  been 
the  sleeping  place  of  some  healthy  boy.  There  was 
linoleum  on  the  floor  and  a  few  rugs  ;  the  furniture 
was  of  the  simplest,  and  there  was  very  little  of  it.  There 
was  a  camp  bedstead,  a  maid  sat  near  it,  and  on  the  bed 
lay  a  slight,  almost  boyish  form.  Estelle  D'Esterre  was 
not  in  the  least  like  her  brother. 

Keith  looked  down  upon  the  girl  on  the  bed  with 
growing  interest.  He  had  just  known  that  D'Esterre 
had  a  sister  much  younger  than  himself  of  whom  he  was 
reported  to  be  very  fond.  She  had  been  away,  however  ; 
he  had  never  met  her.  Now  her  personality  made  a 
strong  impression  on  him.  She  had  individuality,  some- 
thing which  marked  her  as  different  from  other  girls  of 
her  age.  He  supposed  that  she  was  pretty,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  her  prettiness  which  affected  him,  but 
something  quite  different.  The  little  face  was  flushed 
with  pain,  the  big  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  the 
strong  little  mouth — fancy  D'Esterre's  sister  having  a 
mouth  like  that  ! — was  slightly  open.  The  girl  was 
breathing  with  difficulty. 

"  Good-evening,"  Keith  said,  and  the  tone  was  not 
the  one  he  had  used  downstairs.  He  was  the  Doctor 
Stangar  Nanny  Parker  knew.  This  poor  little  girl 
might  have  a  brother  he  did  not  cotton  to  and  live  in  a 
house  which  set  his  teeth  on  edge,  but  she  was  ill,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face  appealingly.  That  was 
enough  for  Keith.  "  Now  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it." 
He  took  the  chair  the  maid  had  vacated,  and  he  held  the 
strong  little  brown  wrist  in  his  fingers.  Pulse  going 
like  mad.  As  he  counted  the  beats  his  eyes  rested,  at 
lirst  unconsciously,  upon  certain  objects  on  the  floor 
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near  the  dressing-table.  A  pair  of  the  muddiest  little 
boots  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time,  long  gaiters  too,  well 
besmeared  with  mud,  and  a  skirt  of  heather  mixture. 
He  dare  have  sworn  that  that  was  muddy  too. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone."  They  were  the  first 
words  she  had  uttered,  and  they  were  spoken  with  quite 
startling  distinctness. 

Keith  glanced  at  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
he  raised  his  brows, 

"Oh,  certainly,"  D'Esterre  said  in  his  nervous  way. 
"  Of  course,  Estelle,  I'm  going.  You  don't  mind  Mary 
staying  ?  " 

"  Mary  too,"  Miss  D'Esterre  returned  in  her  clear, 
compelling  voice. 

Keith  found  himself  secretly  amused  ;  perhaps  the 
neurotic  had  not  such  an  easy  tune  of  it  as  he  had 
imagined. 

"  But,  Estelle,  darling,  it  is  customary,  you  know," 
Bertram  D'Esterre  was  beginning  fussily,  when  for  the 
third  time  his  sister  spoke. 

"  Both  go." 

That  was  all,  but  they  both  went,  the  woman  like  an 
automaton,  the  man  reluctantly.  He  said  something 
about  being  just  outside  if  he  was  wanted.  His  nerves, 
no  doubt,  were  more  jangled  than  ever. 

Estelle  D'Esterre  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  then,  to 
Keith's  amazement,  without  a  word  of  explanation  she 
mentioned  a  drug  much  in  vogue  amongst  neurotics. 
It  was  the  last  thing  he  would  have  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  her.  "  I've  taken  a  lot,"  she  announced 
tersely.  "I've  taken  twice  as  much  as  he  does.  Wasn't 
sure  about  the  quantity.  Never  taken  any  before. 
Couldn't  think  of  any  other  way  of  making  myself  ill." 

She  had  deliberately  taken  a  drug  in  order  to  make 
herself  ill !  He  glanced  at  her  critically.  No,  she  was 
not  wandering.  Her  face  bore  traces  of  pain,  but  her 
eyes  were  intelligent  enough.  They  struck  him  as 
extremely  intelligent  eyes. 

"  You  wished  to  be  ill  ?  " 
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A  little  brief  nod,  a  flicker  of  a  smile,  then  that  little 
twist  of  pain. 

"  Only  way  of  getting  you  here  to-night.  Bertie  is 
so  afraid  of  illness.  Bertie  will  do  anything  if  you're 
ill." 

She  took  his  breath  away.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  startling  confidences  of  lady  patients.  In  the 
old  hospital  days,  during  the  four  years  with  the  Fleet, 
and,  more  recently,  in  the  wilds  of  Branksmoor,  he  had 
never  come  up  against  anything  like  this.  But  then, 
in  all  his  life,  he  had  never  before  met  a  girl  in  the  least 
like  Estelle  D'Esterre.  It  was  a  pretty  startling  thing 
that  she  had  told  him,  a  pretty  calm  confession. 
According  to  her  story  she  had  deliberately  endangered 
her  life  by  taking  a  powerful  drug  recklessly,  and  that 
.for  no  better  reason  than  that  she  wanted  to  see  him, 
the  village  doctor.  It  did  not  sound  a  very  adequate 
reason. 

"  Very  well,  now  you  must  let  me  call  the  others  and 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  We  will  have  a  talk  before 
I  go,"  Doctor  Stangar  said,  in  his  best  and  most  soothing 
bedside  manner. 

Her  little  brown  wrist  lay  on  his  palm,  his  finger  was 
still  on  her  pulse.  She  twisted  her  hand  round  suddenly. 
It  was  his  wrist  her  fingers  grasped  now.  They  held 
him  a  prisoner. 

"  I  won't  take  a  thing  till  you've  listened,"  she 
announced  with  decision.  "  You've  got  to  listen."  It 
was  the  tone  she  had  used  to  those  other  two  who  had 
known  the  wisdom  of  bowing  to  her  will. 

"  I'd  have  come  to  you,  if  I  could.  I  couldn't,  they'd 
have  stopped  me.  This  was  the  only  way.  Oh,  never 
mind  me  " — her  fingers  were  gripping  him  more  tightly 

•"  only  listen  !     You've  got  to  see  Vanessa." 

She  had  startled  him  once  already,  but  that  had  been 
a  small  matter  to  this.  Vanessa  !  All  roads  led  to 
Vanessa.  He  had  thought  of  her  so  much  that  night, 
yet  in  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  sickness,  she  had 
for  the  moment,  been  out  of  his  mind.  She  was  once 
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more  enthroned  there.  If  anything  could  have  stimu- 
lated Keith's  interest  at  that  moment  it  was  the  mention 
of  her  name. 

The  girl  was  speaking  again. 

"  I  tried  to  see  her  to-night.     It  was  no  good."     Again 
that  little  suggestion  of  a  smile,  rueful  this  time, 
got  into  difficulties,  but  Philip  rescued  me — Philip,  the 
ubiquitous." 

He  knew  instinctively  to  whom  she  referred.  "  Philip  " 
was  the  factotum  with  the  oily  manners,  the  white  face 
and  the  black  hair.  Mr.  D'Esterre's  man  was  evidently 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  servant. 

"  He  brought  me  home — I  knew  Fd  not  have  a  second 
chance — i  took  the  stuff."  And  even  as  a  spasm  of 
pain  shook  her,  mischief  darted  through  her  eyes. 
"  Bertie  was  frightened — he  sent  for  you." 

The  triumph  of  the  last  words  !  A  woman's  satis- 
faction in  having  got  her  own  way  !  Keith  had  an 
unprofessional  desire  to  chuckle.  He  was  also  tempted 
to  tell  her  that  he  disapproved  of  the  method  she  had 
adopted  for  making  him  her  messenger.  It  was  but  a 
momentary  thought.  Then  he  was  grave  enough.  The 
very  method  he  must  censure  proved  that  the  girl  was 
in  earnest.  It  was  no  trifling  matter  which  had  made 
her  act  like  this ;  it  was  a  vital  one,  and  it  had  to  do 
with  Vanessa. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  soothingly,  "  I'll  give  Miss  Vibart 
your  message.  Yes,  I  will.  I  promise  you  I  will, 
though  it  will  have  to  be  after  the  inquest  to-morrow." 
"  Tell  Vanessa  I've  been  trying  to  see  her — stopped 
me_Vanessa  go  away — quickly — right  away — from  us 
all."  The  girl's  eyes  were  full  of  pain,  yet  she  forced 
herself  to  speak  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will.  "  Vanessa 
—quickly— go." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THOSE  TWO  WHITE   HANDS 

"  HE  never  recognised  me,  Philip,  he  never  recognised 
me  !  I  looked  him  in  the  eyes.  My  God,  what  it  was 
to  look  him  in  the  eyes  !  " 

The  speaker  shuddered,  he  was  labouring  under 
intense  excitement.  "  If  he  had  recognised  me,  I  should 
have  seen.  Oh,  yes,  I  should,  Philip  !  I  should  have 
known,  I  should  have  seen,  I  should  have  felt  !  " 

"  That's  all  right,  sir,"  the  servant  said  soothingly. 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  as  you  say.  You  did  the  right  thing 
when  you  switched  the  torch  off,  sir.  One  can't  recog- 
nise a  gentleman  from  the  back  of  his  head." 

"  And  Dr.  Stangar  never  recognised  you  either. 
Philip.  I  was  watching  for  that.  He  never  guessed 
that  only  to-night  you  and  he " 

"  He  wouldn't  have  shown  it,  sir,  if  he  had." 

The  master  of  the  Steeples  started. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  think  he  may  have  recognised 
you  ?  May  have  recognised  me,  after  all  ?  "  The 
speaker's  face  was  ashy.  "  Do  you  mean  you  still  think 
he  is  saving  it  for  to-morrow,  that  he  means  to  bring  it 
out  at  the  inquest  that  the  man  he  saw  searching  the 
hole  under  the  hearthstone  at  Lonely  Garth  was " 

And  again  the  servant  was  so  bold  as  to  interrupt. 

"  It's  no  good  going  over  all  that  again,  sir.  This 
isn't  the  time  for  running  risks.  What  I  say  is  that 
Doctor  Stangar  mustn't  give  his  evidence  to-morrow  if 
we  can  help  it." 

Bertram  D'Esterre  was  pacing  the  long  hall.  He 
stopped  when  he  reached  the  fireplace  near  which  Philip 
stood. 

"  We  can't  stop  him  now  ;  we  daren't  stop  him,  now 
that  Providence  has  intervened.  Think,  Philip,  if  you 
had  succeeded  to-night  in  what  you  set  out  to  do  there 
would  have  been  no  answer  to  our  call  when  my  sister, 
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my  innocent  little  sister,  needed  Doctor  Stangar's  aid. 
He  is  upstairs  fighting  for  her  life  now.  Doesn't  that 
prove  that  Providence  sent  that  old  friend  of  the  doctor's 
at  an  opportune  moment  so  that  Stangar  should  be  able 
to  come  here  when  we  so  urgently  needed  him  ?  " 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  well-trained  servant  to  shrug 
his  shoulders.  Philip  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  much 
as  it  irked  him.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  intervention 
of  Providence,  he  placed  his  faith  in  his  own  activities, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  his  master  see  things  as 
he  saw  them. 

"  It  is  like  this,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I'll  not  deny  the  doctor 
is  being  useful  to-night,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  let  him  put  us  both  in  Queer-street  to-morrow  ; 
there's  reason  in  all  things." 

The  other  came  a  step  closer. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  after  all  that's  happened 

you  would  still "  With  characteristic  timidity 

D'Esterre  shrank  from  putting  what  was  in  his  mind 
into  words.  "  Not  to-night,  Philip  ;  not  in  this  house. 
You  couldn't  do  it.  Philip,  I  should  be  haunted  till  my 
dying  day.  My  little  sister's  saviour  ;  his  life  must  be 
sacred."  " 

And  once  again  the  servant  permitted  himself  to 
interrupt.  He  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with  so 
well ;  knew  how  prone  Bertram  D'Esterre  was  to  let 
the  emotions  of  the  moment  govern  his  actions. 

"  No,  sir,  certainly  not,  sir.  Nothing  of  that  sort, 
sir.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  if  Doctor  Stangar  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  a  little  refreshment  " — another  man 
would  have  winked,  the  irreproachable  Philip  knew 
Better — "  he  might  be  persuaded  to  stay  the  night  so 
as  to  be  handy  if  Miss  Estelle  needed  him,  you  know, 
sir.  And  in  the  morning  he  mightn't  be  well  enough 
to  get  out  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  And  if  he  shouldn't  be  the  inquest  would  simply 
be  adjourned  till  he  was  better.  What  good  would  that 
do  us,  Philip  ?  " 

"  It  would  give  us  time,  sir.    That  is  what  we  want 
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most  of  all.  It  is  having  things  rushed  like  this  that 
put  us  in  danger.  There  is  lots  might  happen  if  we 
had  a  bit  of  time." 

Bertram  D'Esterre  stood  staring  at  the  burning  logs. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  if  only  I  had  time." 

"  And  you  never  will  have,  sir,  unless  you  keep 
Doctor  Stangar  in  this  house  to-night." 

A  door  opened  upstairs.  They  heard  a  man's  voice 
speaking  to  Estelle's  maid.  The  effect  on  the  master 
of  the  Steeples  was  unmistakable.  Once  more  his  fear 
and  anxiety  gripped  him. 

"  We  can't  keep  him,"  he  whispered.  "  Philip,  we 

daren't  have  a  fresh  scandal.  But  if  only "  Then 

he  stopped  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  down 
which  Keith  Stangar  was  coming.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  well  ?  The  patient,  how  is  she  ?  " 

Keith  stopped  before  he  reached  the  bottom  step,  and 
he  looked  down  upon  the  master  of  the  house  with 
mingled  dislike  and  interest.  There  was  something 
pathetic  about  Bertram  D'Esterre's  obvious  anxiety  ; 
there  was  something  antipathetic  about  the  man's  utter 
lack  of  self-control.  Keith  told  himself  that  he  under- 
stood the  case  pretty  well  by  now.  The  fellow  had 
ruined  his  nerves  with  drugs.  He  was  really  racked 
with  anxiety  on  his  sister's  behalf,  but  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  face  trouble  as  the  normal  man  should. 

"  She's  going  on  all  right,"  the  doctor  said  soothingly. 
He  was  not  going  to  give  the  little  girl's  secret  away, 
however  much  he  might  disapprove  of  what  she  had 
done.  "  I've  given  her  maid  instructions.  I  think 
you'll  find  that  she  is  better  soon.  She  has  a  splendid 
constitution  ;  in  a  couple  of  days  you  won't  know  that 
there  has  been  anything  amiss." 

The  other  made  one  of  his  rather  theatrical  gestures. 

"It  will  take  a  good  many  days  before  I  forget  this 
night's  horror."  They  were  crossing  the  hall  side  by 
side.  "  Doctor  Stangar,  do  me  a  tremendous  favour, 
stay  the  night  so  that  you  may  be  at  hand  should  my 
sister  suffer  a  relapse.  I  promise  you  shall  not  be 
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disturbed  unless  it  is  absolutely  essential.  It  would  mean 
everything  to  me  to  know  that  you  were  in  the  house. 
At  a  time  like  this  I  am  helpless  as  a  child,  sickness 
paralyses  me,  anxiety  wears  me  out.  My  little  Estelle  !  " 

Again,  the  man's  distress  should  have  been  pathetic, 
yet  Keith  Stangar  told  himself  unkindly  that  the  fellow 
was  a  silly  ass.  It  was  possible  to  make  allowances  for 
an  over-anxious*  mother,  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  for 
this  extremely  well-preserved,  somewhat  theatrical 
gentleman  of  fifty,  who  professed  to  have  lost  control 
of  himself  at  the  first  approach  of  illness. 

"  Bromide  is  what  you  want,  Mr.  D'Esterre,"  the 
doctor  said  ;  "  bromide  and  a  good  night's  rest.  You 
mustn't  think  me  unsympathetic,  but  if  I  were  to  stay 
with  every  patient  who  was  in  as  little  danger  as  Miss 
D'Esterre  now  is  I  should  never  sleep  out  of  my  own 
bed."  As  he  spoke  Keith  picked  up  his  long  motoring 
coat  from  the  ingle  chair  where  he  had  hung  it.  "  Have 
a  whisky  and  soda,  go  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  you 
will  smile  at  the  night's  fears.  You're  simply  hunting 
round  for  trouble." 

Bertram  D'Esterre  made  as  though  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  Keith  was  amused  to  notice  how 
carefully  he  avoided  doing  so.  Those  adroitly  arranged 
locks  were  not  for  rough  treatment,  but  the  gesture  did 
just  as  well. 

"Oh,  for  your  nerve ! "  The  master  of  the  Steeples 
sighed,  and  as  he  spoke  he  dropped  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  gazed  up  at  his  companion  in  a  way  which  made 
the  other  feel  brutally  robust. 

Dr.  Stangar  was  putting  on  his  coat.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  tempted  to  stay  and  minister  to  this  "  neurotic 
ass."  He  infinitely  preferred  Mr.  Jerningham's  society  ; 
more  still  he  preferred  his  bed. 

"  Whisky  and  soda,"  he  said,  "  failing  bromide.  A 
skipper's  tot,  three  full  fingers,  and  the  less  soda  the 
better.  Then  into  your  bunk,  and  I'll  look  you  up 
to-morrow." 

D'Esterre  leaned  forward  and  touched  the 
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embroidered  bell-pull.  Keith  was  drawing  on  hi*  gloves 
when  the  discreet  man-servant  appeared. 

"  Philip,"  the  master  of  the  house  said  in  his  rather 
intense  tone,  "  Doctor  Stangar  wishes  me  to  have  some 
whisky  at  once.  Bring  it  while  he  is  here  to  show  me 
the  quantity  I  should  take.  Bring  two  glasses,  Philip, 
and  some  soda." 

Keith  leaned  against  the  padded  fender  top.  Of 
all  the  ridiculous  creatures  to  call  himself  a  man  ! 

The  servant  was  back  again.  He  carried  a  silver 
tray.  The  gleaming  glasses,  the  handsome  decanter, 
the  siphon  in  its  unnecessary  silver  jacket,  were  all 
there. 

"  You  will  join  me,  Dr.  Stangar." 

Keith  tried  to  restrain  a  smile,  the  fellow's  tone  was 
actually  pleading.  He  did  not  approve  of  promiscuous 
drinks  on  odd  occasions,  but  was  he  the  man  to  make  a 
fuss  about  a  mere  whisky  and  soda  when  he  had  a  few 
miles'  drive  still  before  him  ? 

"  Oh,  thanks,  just  a  spot.  Give  it  plenty  of  soda. 
You  keep  your  place  a  bit  hot,  you  know." 

D'Esterre  had  pulled  himself  together.  The  tray  was 
on  a  small  table  which  the  servant  had  drawn  up  to  his 
chair.  Master  and  man  were  juggling  with  the  bottles. 
It  struck  Stangar  as  a  bit  rough  that  poor  old  Jerningham 
should  be  cooling  his  heels  outside.  How  gloriously  at 
home  Jerningham  would  have  made  himself,  with  what 
skill  would  he  have  conjured  champagne  from  the  most 
sacred  bin  I  . 

D'Esterre  had  risen.  He  had  a  glass  in  either  hand, 
and  he  held  one  out  towards  his  visitor. 

"  I  trust  it  is  permissible  to  drink  to  the  speedy 
recovery  of  your  little  patient  upstairs.  If  I  break  any 
rule  of  etiquette  you  will  forgive  me.  It  is  not  every 
man  who  had  so  dear  a  sister." 

Keith  took  the  glass.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
he  would  have  said,  "  Cheer-o,"  or  "  Here's  luck,"  but 
as  it  was  he  rather  fancied  that  he  was  expected  to 
propose  a  toast.  Jerningham  would  have  known  just 
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what  to  say.    Not  being  gifted  with  Mr.  Jerningham's 
flow  of  words,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

"Oh,  rather,"  he  said,  and  took  a  good  pull  at  the 
contents  of  the  big  tumbler. 

Then  he  lowered  his  glass,  and  he  did  it  slowly.  He 
was  frowning.  He  stared  at  the  man  opposite  him  in 
a  puzzled  way.  It  was  filthy  whisky,  poisonous  stuff. 
It  tasted  of  "  Jockey  Club,"  and  all  the  nasty  scents 
dear  to  the  ladies  of  Leicester  Square.  Or  was  it  the 
heavily  scented  air  ?  The  whole  place  was  too  hot ; 
there  was  light  everywhere,  too  much  light,  dancing, 
twinkling  light.  He  leaned  against  the  mantelshelf. 
And  still  he  never  guessed. 

"  Whisky  all  right  ?  Let  me  refill  your  glass." 
D'Esterre  was  coming  towards  him.  He  couldn't  see 
D'Esterre  very  clearly.  Odd  that  things  should  be 
indistinct  in  that  brilliant  light.  He  supposed  it  dazzled 
him.  D'Esterre's  face  was  a  blur,  but  not  so  his  pasty 
white  hands.  He  could  see  them  distinctly  enough. 
He  hated  D'Esterre's  white  hands.  They  reminded  him 
of  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus.  They  were  moving 
towards  him.  He  had  an  insane  desire  to  hurl  his  glass 
at  them,  or  at  the  man  behind  them.  What  was  the 
servant  fellow  .doing  so  close  behind  him  ?  They  were 
pushing  a  chair  forward.  They  were  guiding  him  into 
it ;  not  pushing  him,  but  gently  guiding  him  into  it. 
What  struck  Keith  as  strangest  of  all  was  that  he  didn't 
want  to  resist. 

,Then  suddenly  they  started,  those  two.  He  was  not 
so*  drunk — that  was  how  Keith  put  it  in  his  blunt  way— 
but  that  he  saw  them  start.  It  was  odd  how  the  move- 
ment came  first,  then,  swift  upon  it,  the  clamour  at  the 
house  door.  Some  one  was  banging  at  the  door  with 
a  glorious  disregard  for  the  decencies  of  life. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  Nobody  can  come  in.  Not  at  this 
hour." 

The  sound  of  the  agitated  voice  came  from  an  enor- 
mous distance,  but  it  reached  the  servant  all  right,  for 
Stangar  saw  him  move  swiftly  towards  the  door,  the 
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door  with  the  rich  curtain  across  it,  the  purple  curtain 
flanked  on  either  side  with  hydrangeas.  The  man  was 
fumbling  with  the  heavy  fabric.  He  was  not  quite  as 
ready  as  usual,  and  never  for  an  instant  did  that 
hideous  clamour  cease. 

The  door  was  open  now,  the  breath  of  cool  night  air 
which  reached  Keith  Stangar  was  as  a  draught  of 
revivifying  elixir.  And  then  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  voice,  already  grown  familiar. 

"  It's  Doctor  Stangar  I  want.  It's  my  friend,  Doctor 
Stangar.  I've  run  the  best  part  of  the  way  from  the 
surgery  here,  but,  please  the  saints,  I'll  drive  back  with 
the  doctor  in  the  car." 

And  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Jerningham  walked  past  the 
servant,  who  tried  to  bar  the  way,  and  stepped  into  the 
hall.  The  servant  was  telling  him  that  his  master  was 
engaged,  that  there  was  sickness  in  the  house,  that 
silence  was  imperative,  but  Mr.  Jerningham  never 
appeared  to  hear  him. 

'  And  there  ye  are,  Stinger,  my  boy,  having  your 
gossip  and  your  glass,  for  all  the  world  as  though  there 
was  no  illness  in  the  world  at  all,  at  all.  Stinger,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  It's  well  for  your  practice,  and  it's 
well  for  your  patients  that  I've  come  to.look  after  you. 
I've  not  acted  as  vet.  on  a  ranch  for  nothing,  I  mayn't 
be  up  to  all  your  fancy  tricks,  but  I  know  something 
of  what  is  expected  of  a  medicine  man.  Come  along, 
Stinger,  my  boy,  before  you  lose  the  little  character 
you've  got.  They've  pretty  well  worn  the  telephone 
bell  out  since  you  left.  It  'ud  make  your  heart  ache 
to  hear  the  poor  thing  trying  to  do  its  job,  and  it  as 
hoarse  as  an  old  crow." 

Mr.  D'Esterre  had  clearly  been  taken  by  surprise. 
Now  he  pulled  himself  together  with  an  effort. 

"  Any  friend  of  Doctor  Stangar's  is  welcome,"  he  said 
in  his  grandiloquent  way.  "  But  for  that  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say  that  your  arrival,  sir,  is  a  little  inoppor- 
tune. Doctor  Stangar  is  worn  out  with  work,  and  I 
was  just  persuading  him  to  take  a  little  rest  and  relieve 
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my  anxiety  at  the  same  time,  by  remaining  here  for  the 
night  until  we  are  sure  that  my  sister  is  out  of  danger." 
"  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  blame  you.  You  have  my 
sympathy,  Mr.  D'Esterre.  I'd  be  the  first  to  urge  my 
friend  to  do  as  you  wish  if  it  wasn't  for  the  errand  that 
has  brought  me.  Are  you  listening,  Stinger,  my  boy. 
You'd  not  been  out  of  the  house  an  hour  when  there 
comes  another  urgent  summons.  I  take  the  call.  Doctor 
wanted.  I  tell  the  tale.  Doctor  out  and  very  busy. 
Promise  to  have  him  round  in  the  morning.  Oh,  be 
jabers,  but  I  put  my  foot  into  it  !  It's  a  little  tin  god 
on  wheels  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  !  It's  one  of  the 
I-have-spoken-sort  !  "  Jerningham's  pretended  acquisi- 
tion of  immense  dignity  was  comical.  "  May  be  Major 
Attwood  doesn't  seem  as  big  to  you  as  he  did  to  me, 
a  stranger.  I  gathered  he  comes  somewhere  between 
King  George  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
Bertram  D'Esterre  was  looking  harassed. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  easily.  "  Attwood's 
only  the  head  oi  the  County  Constabulary." 
Mr.  Jerningham  pretended  to  shudder. 
"  Where  I  come  from,"  he  said,  "  we're  not  what  you 
call  servile,  but  we  always  try  to  keep  on  the  smiling 
side  of  the  man  who  does  the  hanging.  If  you're  ready, 
Stinger." 

The  master  of  the  Steeples  made  an  effort. 
"It  is  obviously  impossible  for  Dr.  Stangar  to  go  to 

Drax  to-night  ,    besides,  my  sister's  condition " 

The  other  held  up  a  silencing  hand. 
"  If  you're  not  careful,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  about  two 
shakes  you'll  have  the  County  Constabulary  round  here 
with  '  Black  Maria  '  and  the  fire  brigade.  When  I  failed 
to  produce  the  doctor  I  had  to  explain  where  he  was, 
how  long  he'd  been,  and  when  he  might  be  expected 
back.  The  Major  said  something  about  sending  his  car 
here  for  him.  The  deuce  of  a  chap,  the  Major— on  a 
telephone  !  The  Major's  littlest  baby  has  got  the  croup, 
and  it,  or  the  Major,  won't  be  happy  till  they've  got  the 
doctor.  Come  on,  Stinger,  my  boy." 
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D'Esterre  was  frowning.  Keith  couldn't  see  hi*  faxse, 
but  he  could  see  the  servant's,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to 
reflect  what  the  master  was  feeling.  Philip  was  close 
to  D'Esterre's  chair.  Keith  wondered  dreamily  what 
they  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Jerningham  was  talking  again. 

"  When  I  see  my  old  friend  in  such  delightful  quarters 
I  am  ashamed  of  trying  to  drag  him  away."  The  speaker 
had  gripped  his  "  old  friend's  "  arm,  and  the  pressure 
of  his  fingers  was  not  without  effect.  "  If  I  had  his 
opportunity  of  spending  a  night  amidst  such  surround- 
ings"— the  speaker  seemed  to  sniff  the  atmosphere  with 
satisfaction — "  well,  I  would  let  the  Major,  and  the 
Major's  croupy  baby  whistle  for  me.  But  then  I  am  not 
a  doctor."  The  speaker  smiled  in  his  irresistible  way.  "I 
suppose  a  doctor  has  to  put  his  patients  before  even 
such  temptations  as  this.'  His  glance  travelled  round 
the  hall,  the  hall  which  had  incurred  Keith's  dislike. 
Mr.  Jerningham  seemed  to  gaze  on  everything  with 
admiration  he  was  unable  to  conceal.  "  Come  along, 
Stinger,  my  boy.  Shut  your  eyes  to  all  this  beauty. 
Duty  is  duty,  and  business  is  business.  Come  along, 
my  boy,  come  along." 

Keith  was  making  a  supreme  effort.  The  lights  and 
the  flowers,  the  master  of  the  Steeples,  and  the  man  called 
Philip,  were  indulging  in  a  wild  jazz  dance,  yet  was  there 
strength  in  the  arm  of  Nicholas  Jerningham. 

"  Attwood  may  be  a  big  man  in  his  own  line,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  Doctor  Stangar  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. I  suppose  you  could  tell  Attwood  that  your 
friend  is  ill." 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  door  already.  Jer- 
ningham's  grip  was  like  iron,  it  almost  hurt,  and  the 
pain,  if  pain  it  could  be  called,  did  Keith  good.  He 
found  it  stimulating.  Nothing  seemed  to  matter  now 
that  Jerningham  was  there.  That  was  odd,  for  only 
a.  bit  back  he  had  wanted  to  be  rid  of  Jerningham, 
the  one-time  detective  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet. 

"  I  can  tell  Major  Attwood  that  Mr.  D'Esterre  won't 
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let  the  doctor  come,"  Jerningham  replied  blandly,  "  but 
I'm  afraid  the  great  man  will  be  awfully  angry  if  I  do. 
Don't  you  worry  about  Stangar,  sir.  We're  all  of  us 
subject  to  these  little  seizures  when  we've  worked  over- 
time and  taken  a  drop  of  stimulant  unwisely."  Mr. 
Jerningham  winked.  "  He'll  be  all  right  when  I  get 
him  in  the  car." 

They  were  on  the  doorstep  now,  with  the  master  of 
the  Steeples  and  his  factotum  on  either  side  of  them. 
Keith  wondered  in  an  impersonal  sort  of  way  what  was 
to  happen  next.  Were  they  to  be  allowed  to  go,  or 
was  the  solicitous  D'Esterre  still  bent  upon  stopping 
him  ?  Why  should  he  want  to  stop  him.  Was  he  really 
afraid  of  his  sister  having  a  relapse  ? 

"  Of  course,  it  is  just  as  you  like,"  Jerningham  was 
saying,  though  he  never  stopped  dragging  his  captive 
along.  "  I  can  send  any  old  message  you  wish  to  the 
police  gentleman,  but  it's  an  awkward  thing  to  account 
for,  keeping  a  doctor  from  a  sick  child — mind  the  step, 
laddie — there 'd  be  shooting  practice  for  less  than  that 
where  I  come  from." 

Keith  stumbled  into  the  little  car,  the  seat  was 
blessedly  low.  Old  Jerningham  was  starting  the  engine  ; 
old  Jerningham  seemed  able  to  do  anything.  Keith 
glanced  up  at  the  brightly  lighted  hall,  as  seen  through 
the  front  door,  now  set  wide  open.  Bertram  D'Esterre 
stood  on  the  steps.  He  was  biting  his  nails.  Keith 
knew  that  Bertram  D'Esterre  was  in  the  throes  of 
indecision.  The  man-servant  was  just  behind  his  master. 
Was  he  waiting  for  instructions,  or  was  he  there  merely 
to  close  the  door  after  the  visitors  had  gone  ?  The  car 
began  to  move.  Keith  tried  to  call  out  good-night, 
but  his  eyes  were  always  on  those  white  hands.  They 
fascinated  him.  He  saw  them  as  the  car  sped  through 
the  trees ;  two  white  hands  always  before  him. 
Was  it  just  fancy  that  he  had  seen  them  before  ? 
Was  it  a  mere  trick  of  the  brain  which  made  them 
recall  so  vividly  an  occasion  not  long  ago  when  he 
Lad  seen  two  white  hands,  as  carefully  tended  as 
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those,  searching  for  treasure  while  a  house  burned 
fiercely  ? 

The  car  reached  the  road.  It  swung  to  the  left.  Drax 
and  Major  Attwood's  residence  lay  to  the  right. 

"We'll  not  be  disturbing  the  big  man  to-night,  or 
waking  his  baby,  either,"  Mr.  Jerningham  observed 
dryly.  And  then  he  chuckled.  "  One  tale  is  as  good  as 
another,  but  to  pitch  on  the  head  of  the  County 
Constabularly  was  an  inspiration,  Stinger,  my  boy." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  MESSAGE  AND   ITS   ANSWER 

"  MY  dear  Keith,"  the  rector  said,  as  the  two  walked 
across  from  the  village  institute  to  the  rectory,  "  I 
should  like  to  pull  the  blinds  down,  put  up  the  shutters, 
and  go  to  sleep  for  a  week." 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Because  if  I  did  the  very  birds  would  come  and 
shout  the  latest  news  of  the  Lonely  Garth  Mystery 
down  the  chimney.  Stan  gar,  this  blessed  little  village  of 
mine  reeks  of  the  mystery.  Thank  goodness,  we've 
done  with  the  inquest  at  last.  Perhaps  if  we  are  very 
fortunate  we  may  really  find  some  other  topic  of  con- 
versation in  a  week  or  two." 

Keith  nodded  sympathetically. 

"  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be  sorry.  At  the  present  time 
every  patient  I  see  trots  out  the  same  old  subject,  and 
it'll  be  worse  now  after  my  exhibition  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  you  couldn't  help  it.  It  wasn't  your  fault  that 
you  were  the  chief  witness.  You  had  to  tell  all  you 
knew,  even  if  you  did  make  a  tremendous  sensation." 

Keith  wondered  how  much  bigger  a  sensation  he  might 
not  have  made  had  he  to  bald  facts  added  the  suspicions 
which  crowded  his  mind.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  not 
done  so.  It  wasn't  for  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  police 
for  them.  Still,  he  had  the  feeling  that  even  Erskine, 
who  deprecated  all  sensationalism  so  sternly,  must  have 
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been  considerably  perturbed  had  he  gained  an  inkling 
of  what  was  in  his  companion's  mind. 

"  I  simply  daren't  turn  round,"  the  Reverend  Albert 
was  saying,  "  because  I  know  so  well  what  I  should  see 
if  I  did.  Groups  of  excited  people,  all  discussing  '  what 
the  doctor  saw,'  reporters  besieging  the  telegraph  ofice, 
police  officials  hurrying  off,  presumably,  in  search  of 
John  Cobb.  By  the  way,  Keith,  I  suppose  you  agree 
that  everything  points  to  John  Cobb  being  the 
criminal  ?  " 

They  had  reached  the  garden  gate ;  the  rector  stood 
on  one  side  for  his  friend  to  enter.  The  peaceful  garden 
was  an  oasis  in  the  mob-ridden  village.  For  that  one 
day  Branksmoor  had  become  hateful. 

Keith  deliberately  turned  and  glanced  at  the  scene 
his  friend  was  so  characteristically  anxious  to  avoid. 

"  Sensationalism  rampant,"  he  evaded.  "  My  good- 
ness, Erskine,  look  at  the  gigs,  and  the  motors,  and  the 
bicycles  outside  the  pub  !  I  say,  old  chap,  when  you 
brought  the  bishop  down,  he  didn't  prove  such  a  draw 
as  a  real  inquest  !  " 

The  rec  or  caught  hold  of  the  speaker's  arm  and 
marched  him  up  the  nagged  path. 

"  You  needn't  rub  it  in."  He  smiled  ruefully.  "  And 
you  haven't  answered  my  question.  Do  you  agree  with 
the  general  opinion  ?  Is  Cobb  the  culprit  ?  " 

As  he  repeated  his  question  they  entered  the  cool, 
restful  hall,  which  was  so  unlike  the  gorgeous  one  at  the 
Steeples.  Keith  hung  up  his  cap. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  said  slowly.  "  But  I  tell  you 
frankly,  old  chap,  I've  done  with  the  whole  business." 
If  only  it  were  true.  "  It's  for  the  police  to  find  Cobb 
and  for  Cobb  to  clear  himself  if  he  can.  It's  their 
affair  and  his,  not  mine."  Yet  all  the  while  he  knew 
that  the  thing  he  wished  for  so  ardently  was  impossible. 
Till  the  matter  was  cleared  up  one  way  or  the  other,  he 
could  not  afford  to  dismiss  it,  for  th«  simple  reason  that 
Vanessa's  interests  meant  so  much  to  him.  The  p, 
ence  of  Jtrnlngham  in  his  house  complicated  matters. 
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J«rnin£haj»'s  presence  had  stood  him,  Vanessa's 
champion,  in  good  stead  twice  last  night  ,yet  Jerning- 
ham  constituted  a  danger  to  Vanessa.  Tne  one-time 
detective  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  believe  in  John  Cobb's  guilt.  He  did  more 
than  that.  He  actually  hinted  that  old  Vibart's  grand- 
daughter might  very  possibly  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  she  had  chosen  to  confess.  Worse  still,  he  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  man  he  calmly  called  his 
"  old  friend,  Stinger,"  had  not  yet  disclosed  all  he  knew. 
No,  it  was  one  thing  to  say  that  he  wouldn't  think  any 
more  of  the  mystery  which  shrouded  Vibart's  death, 
another  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind. 

"  Of  course,  John  Cobb  will  clear  himself,"  an  indig- 
nant young  voice  broke  in  unexpectedly. 

The  Reverend  Albert  frowned. 

"  Robbie,  dear,  Robbie,"  he  expostulated,  "  I  thought 
I  asked  you  not  to  talk  of  this  unhappy  matter." 

Robina  looked  rebellious. 

"  You  really  didn't  suppose,  dad,  that  making  us  stay 
at  home  would  stop  our  hearing  things.  Why,  every  one 
who  comes  to  the  house  is  full  of  the  silly  eld  inquest. 
You  should  just  hear  the  servants,  John  Cobb !  "  Miss 
Erskine  sniffed.  "  No  one  with  one  scrap  of  sense  'ud 
say  that  John  Cobb  would  hurt  any  one,  let  alone  an  old 
man  who  couldn't  fight  for  himself." 

"  Rather  not,"  broke  in  her  twin's  voice.  "  John 
Cobb  was  a  sport.  Wish  they'd  called  me  at  the  rotten 
inquest ;  I'd  have  jolly  well  told  them  all  about  John 
Cobb." 

The  rector  glanced  from  one  unruly  offspring  to  the 
other.  The  rector  looked  a  little  helpless. 

"  That  will  do,  children,  that  will  do,"  he  said,  trying 
to  assert  his  authority.  "  I  can  only  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  find  something  better  to  talk  about  than 
this  painful  subject." 

"  That's  all  jolly  fine,"  the  reverend  gentleman's  son 
returned  rebelliously,  "  but  you'd  be  pretty  sick,  dad, 
if  \.e  didn't  stick  up  for  a  pal.  Oh,  yes,  you  would." 
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"  Yes,  you  would,  dad." 

"  And  John  Cobb  was  our  pal ;  jolly  good  sort,  John 
Cobb  was." 

"  Rather.  Used  to  go  fishing  with  us,  John  did. 
Knew  a  jolly  lot  more  about  fishing  than  D'Esterre's 
water  bailiff  does." 

"  And  rattin',"  interposed  the  bloodthirsty  Robina. 
"  You  should  just  have  seen  him  with  a  horse.  He 
could  whisper  'em  like  a  real  gipsy." 

The  rector  put  a  hand  on  a  shoulder  of  either  indig- 
nant twin. 

"  My  dear  infants,"  he  said,  in  his  gentle  way,  "  heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  tell  you  not  to  stand  up  for  an 
absent  friend,  but  this  particular  friend  is  under  a  very 
black  cloud  indeed,  and  if  he  is  as  innocent  as  you  believe 
him  to  be,  we  can  only  Lope  that  he  will  come  out  into 
the  open  and  clear  his  good  name.  Till  then  I  think 
the  less  we  talk  about  him  the  better.  Robina,  dear, 
where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Mum's  in  the  garden.  She  scooted  when  the 
D'Esterre  nincompoop  turned  up.  He's  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  Vanessa.  What  does  he  want  poking  his 
nose  in  for  ?  Jolly  cheek,  I  call  it." 

Wealth  and  position  did  not  influence  the  twins,  nor 
were  they  given  to  concealing  their  opinions.  Their 
father  taught  them  a  love  of  truth,  he  also  tried  to 
inculcate  principles  of  charity.  He  was  more  successful 
in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 

"  Hush,"  he  said,  "  hush."  And  he  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawing-room  warningly.  Then  a  look 
of  guile  came  over  his  pleasant,  kindly  face.  "  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  he  said, 
"  is  to  go  and  weed  the  rose  bed.  One  shilling  each  if 
you  do  it  really  well.  Hand  weeding,  mind,  not  just 
chopping  heads  off." 

The  twins  giggled.  Robina  put  her  arm  round  her 
father's  neck  ;  a  slip  of  a  girl,  Robina,  but  almost  as  tall 
as  the  rector,  and  she  kissed  him  condescendingly. 

"  Poor    old    gentleman,"    she    said,    "  such    unruly 
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cubs !  Never  mind,  dear.  Think  if  we'd  been  trip- 
lets." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  ejaculated  the  rector,  piously,  as  he 
opened  the  study  door.  Keith  followed  him  into  the 
room,  for  once  he  was  not  laughing  at  the  twins. 
D'Esterre  with  Vanessa.  D'Esterre  had  stolen  a  march 
on  him.  It  had  been  impossible  to  deliver  Estelle 
D'Esterre's  message  up  to  now.  He  hadn't  even  tried 
to  do  so,  since,  obviously,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Vanessa  to  leave  Branksmoor  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  before  the  inquest. 

The  Reverend  Albert,  too,  was  frowning. 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  fellow  need  have  intruded  at 
such  a  time.  Not  the  best  taste.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  is  running  after  Vanessa,  but  he  might  surely  have 
left  her  alone  to-day  after  the  ordeal  she  has  just  been 
through." 

"  Perhaps  he  thought  his  presence  might  prove 
soothing."  Keith  sneered. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  he  must  be  very  blind  if  he  imagines 
anything  of  the  sort.  Vanessa  Vibart  is  not  the  sort  of 
girl  to  be  attracted  either  by  D'Esterre  or  his  money. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  her  glorious 
young  womanhood  and  such  a  man  as  that.  I  hope  I 
am  a  little  more  charitable  than  the  twins,  or  than  even 
my  wife  in  this  connection,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  I  find  D'Esterre  desirable/' 

Keith  nodded.  He  found  his  friend's  opinion  of  the 
man  in  the  next  room  comforting.  Of  course,  Vanessa 
had  nothing  in  common  with  such  a  fellow  as  D'Esterre. 
The  only  decent  trait  about  him  was  his  obvious  devo- 
tion to  his  sister  ;  yet  what  made  the  position  so  puzzling 
was  that  Estelle  D'Esterre  herself,  who  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  on  good  terms  with  her  brother,  had  taken 
such  extraordinary  means  to  provide  herself  with  a 
messenger  unbeknown  to  him. 

The  two  men  heard  the  drawing-room  door  open. 

"  Hallo,  he's  going.  Hope  he  doesn't  know  I've  come 
back.  I  really  couldn't  stand  him  this  afternoon.  Tell 
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you  what,  I'm  just  going  to  slip  out  to  see  if  I  can  And 
Agnes.  She'd  better  know  that  Vanessa  is  alone.  Doa't 
you  think  the  best  thing  for  all  of  us  would  be  to  have 
tea  in  the  garden  as  though  nothing  had  happened  ?  We 
really  can't  live  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  mystery 
and  inquests."  He  stopped  at  the  glass  doors,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  glanced  back  at  Keith.  "  I  should  then 
be  able  to  tell  the  servants  that  I  am  out ;  that  will 
avoid  all  troublesome  callers.  Even  the  Church  must 
stoop  to  deception  at  a  time  like  this.  I  won't  be 
long ;  you've  got  a  pipe."  And  with  that  he  left  the 
room. 

The  other  man  went  over  to  the  door  and  listened.  He 
had  been  wondering  how  he  was  to  see  Vanessa  alone  ; 
here  was  his  opportunity.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
thrusting  himself  in  upon  Vanessa's  solitude  ;  it  was 
just  what  Erskine  had  blamed  D'Esterre  for  doing. 
Still,  he  must  deliver  his  message.  He  wondered 
whether  Vanessa  regarded  him  as  an  obnoxious  busy- 
body. He  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  if  only 
he  had  not  been  the  one  to  discover  the  tragedy  of  Lonely 
Garth  Vanessa  had  been  spared  much  of  what  she  had 
been  called  upon  to  go  through.  Her  grandfather's 
death  must  have  caused  a  sensation  in  any  case,  but 
not  such  a  sensation  as  his — Keith's  evidence  had 
produced. 

Keith  heard  the  hall  door  close.  It  was  absurd  to 
stand  on  ceremony  under  such  circumstances.  Besides, 
he  had  promised  to  give  the  valiant  little  Estelle's 
message.  There  was  another  reason  why  he  wished 
to  do  so.  He,  too,  would  be  very  glad  to  have  Vanessa 
away  from  all  this  turmoil.  For  the  moment  he  would 
even  be  ready  to  forgo  the  joy  of  seeing  her  could  he 
but  know  that  she  was  beyond  the  range  of  Jerningham's 
inquisitive  gaze. 

Miss  Vibart  turned  as  Keith  entered  the  drawing-room 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  won't  detain  you  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  only  I 
have  a  message  for  you  from  a  very  devoted  admirer  of 
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yours."    He  was  trying  to  speak  naturally.     "  I  don't 
know  that  Miss  D'Esterre  would  like  me  to  tell  you  the 

Eains  she  took  to  have  her  message  delivered  to  you, 
ut,  Miss  Vibart  " — he  was  grave  enough  now — "  for 
some  reason  I  am  not  able  to  gauge,  Miss  D'Esterre 
seems  to  think  it  of  vital  importance  that  you  should 
leave  Branksmoor  at  once.  You  may  understand  better 
than  I  do  what  she  means.  I  can  only  say  that  she  is 
very  much  in  earnest.  I  was  to  tell  you  to  '  go  quickly,' 
those  were  her  words." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  she  said.  "  Estelle  will  understand 
that  her  message  comes  too  late  when  she  hears  her 
brother's  news.  I  suppose  that  every  one  will  hear  it 
soon,  but  you,  Doctor  Stangar,  are  the  first  to  hear  it 
from  me.  Mr.  D'Esterre  has  just  done  me  the  honour 
— yes,  that  is  it,  has  done  me  the  honour — of  asking  me 
to  become  his  wife,  and  I  " — her  lip  curled,  it  was  as 
though  she  sneered  at  herself — "  I  have  said  yes." 


CHAPTER  XI 
D'ESTERRE'S  CAPTIVE 

SHE  was  engaged  to  the  man  he  despised,  the  man  he 
profoundly  distrusted.  She,  Vanessa,  had  promised  to 
become  Bertram  D'Esterre's  wife. 

In  all  his  life  nothing  had  ever  hit  Keith  Stangar  as 
hard  as  this. 

It  awoke  his  love,  his  hatred,  and  his  pity. 

The  magnitude  of  her  disclosure  had  stunned  him. 
He  was  trying  to  get  his  grip  on  things  again. 

"  Miss  Vibart,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I'm  going  to  ask 
a  rather  extraordinary  thing,  considering  what  you've 
just  told  me.  I  mean  extraordinary  from  your  point  of 
view.  I  want  you  to  become  engaged  to  me  straight 
away." 

She  was  startled.  For  a  moment  even  her  self-control 
eld  not  enable  her  to  conceal  the  greatness  of  her  surprise. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  the  man  went  on  eagerly  ;  "  wait  a  bit. 
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You've  got  to  listen  before  you  do  the  correct  thing 
and  send  me  about  my  business.  It's  like  this.  You 
don't  care  a  hang  about  D'Esterre,  you  simply  couldn't. 
I  don't  know  why  you  promised  to  marry  him,  but 
you've  not  done  so  because  you  love  him.  No,  if 
an  angel  came  and  told  me  that  you  did  I  shouldn't 
believe  him.  Very  well,  then,  that  can  only  mean  one 
thing.  Somehow  or  other,  D'Esterre's  got  a  hold  on 
you.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I'm  not  quite  a  fool ; 
it  has  something  to  do  with  the  Lonely  Garth  business, 
something  to  do  with  what  every  one  is  talking  about 
this  afternoon.  Well,  D'Esterre's  not  fit  to  lick  your 
boots,  and  he's  not  going  to  spoil  your  life  if  I  can  help 
it.  Your  giving  in  proves  that,  plucky  as  you  are,  you're 
not  quite  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  Don't  try. 
Let  me  stand  by  you.  You  and  I  together  have  the 
deuce  of  a  lot  of  fight  in  us.  You  and  I  against  the 
world  !  How  does  that  strike  you  ?  " 

It  struck  her  as  oddly  comforting,  but  she  dare  not 
tell  him  so,  and  before  she  could  find  a  word  to  say 
Keith  went  on  quickly. 

"  Let's  understand  each  other  right  from  the  start. 
I'm  not  asking  you  to  marry  me  ;  I've  not  got  the  cheek 
for  that."  He  smiled  down  at  her,  smiled  half  tenderly, 
half  grimly.  "  I  want  no  woman  to  marry  me  unless 
she  cares  a  bit,  and  you  can't  do  that — not  yet.  Perhaps 
you  never  will ;  anyway,  this  engagement  is  just  a 
conventional  way  of  arranging  things.  The  world  doesn't 
believe  in  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
we  haven't  time  to  start  converting  the  world.  It 
doesn't  matter,  one  term  is  as  good  as  another,  so  long 
as  you  can  say  to  any  one  who  comes  round  worrying 
you,  '  You  go  and  ask  my  man,  Keith  Stangar.  If 
there's  trouble  you've  got  to  figure  it  out  with  Keith 
Stangar.' '  He  looked  particularly  obstinate  at  that 
moment,  then  he  gave  a  little  deprecating  shrug. 
"  Miss  Vibart,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  one  of  your  brainy 
sort ;  I  dare  say  I'm  not  as  brainy  as  the  D'Esterre 
fellow,  but,  lord,  you've  no  conception  how  tough  I  am." 
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For  an  instant  the  grave  look  gave  place  to  an  almost 
boyish  grin.  "  I  can  stand  an  awful  lot  of  knocking 
about,  and  come  up  smiling  every  time.  It's  my  one 
strong  point." 

14  Your  one  strong  point,"  she  repeated  slowly. 

He  nodded. 

"  Not  showy,  you  know,  but  damn  useful.  There 
are  times  when  the  pluckiest  woman  on  earth  is  none 
the  worse  for  having  a  pal  by  her.  I've  a  soft  of  an  idea 
that  you're  up  against  a  time  like  that,  that's  why  I 
want  you  to  do  as  I  suggest.  But  suppose  I'm  wrong, 
suppose  you  find  you  can  get  on  all  right  without  me, 
well,  there's  no  harm  done.  Every  girl  has  a  right  to 
change  her  mind ;  you  scrap  me — we  part  by  mutual 
consent — where's  the  harm  ?  No  bones  broken.  I  get 
on  with  my  job  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
though  it  won't  really  be  just  like  that,  because  I  shall 
have  got  something.  I  shall  have  got  the  knowledge 
that  I've  been  of  use  to  you.  I'd  like  to  have  that  '  for 
keeps,'  as  the  kiddies  say." 

Vanessa  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  met  his. 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that  many 
women  have  had  as  fine  an  offer  as  that.  I'm  very 
proud  of  it." 

"  It's  yours,"  he  said  simply ;  "  it's  yours  if  you've 
any  use  for  it.  Won't  you  say  yes  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering  his  question  she  asked  another. 
Her  manner  had  changed,  the  soft  light  had  left  her 
eyes.  She  leaned  towards  him,  and  she  grasped  the 
arms  of  the  high-backed  chair. 

"  Doctor  Stangar,  why  didn't  you  tell  them  this 
afternoon  who  it  was  who  fastened  the  shutters  the 
night  Lonely  Garth  was  burned  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell 
them  that  I  was  not  asleep  when  you  broke  into  the 
house  ?  " 

The  man  turned  away  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  how  to  answer  her.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  there,  gazing  out  across  the  narrow 
strip  of  garden  and  the  wide  white  road,  to  the  village 
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beyond.  Mr.  D'Esterre's  gorgeous  purple  car  was  out- 
side the  post  office,  a  whale  among  the  minnows.  The 
visitors  to  Branksmoor  were  beginning  to  take  their 
departure,  though  groups  still  stood  about  the  green, 
no  doubt  discussing  the  one  great  topic.  Near  the  old 
Butter  Cross  Mr.  Jerningham  was  to  be  seen,  deep  in 
conversation  with  no  less  a  personage  than  Detective- 
Inspector  Stewart  Mitford.  At  any  other  time  Keith 
would  have  laughed  at  Jerningham's  perfect  pose  of 
respectful  attention.  He  had  captured  his  great  suc- 
cessor at  the  Yard,  though  Keith  guessed  that  he  had 
merely  introduced  himself  as  "  Doctor  Stangar's  old 
friend  from  the  colonies."  It  was  Jerningham's  r61e 
to  let  the  police  follow  their  own  lines — go  Cobb-hunting 
as  he  expressed  it — since  that  left  him  free  to  follow  his 
own  course  without  interference.  There  he  stood,  a 
little  older  surely  than  he  had  seemed  last  night,  his 
knees  slightly  bent,  and  he  went  on  nodding  his  head 
in  profound  admiration  of  all  the  distinguished  official 
cared  to  tell  him. 

The  very  sight  of  his  uninvited  guest  aroused  Keith's 
fears  afresh.  He  was  not  afraid  of  Mitford,  not,  at  all 
events,  for  so  long  as  the  police  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
for  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  Cobb.  He  felt  that  until 
they  had  done  that,  and  until  Cobb  had  cleared  himself, 
if  Cobb  ever  could,  there  was  little  to  be  feared  from 
them  on  Vanessa's  account.  It  was  Jerningham  he  was 
afraid  of,  the  man  he  dared  not  get  rid  of.  Jerningham 
was  capable  of  anything.  The  least  harm  he  would 
do  would  be  to  disgrace  the  name  of  Vibart  for  ever. 
If  Jerningham's  suspicions  were  true  ;  if  he  were  really 
to  prove  that  the  dead  man  had  been  the  criminal  he 
had  been  tracking  for  so  long,  that  in  itself  would  hurt 
Vanessa  cruelly,  even  if  it  failed  to  endanger  her. 

Keith  turned  from  the  window. 

"  Why  should  I  have  told  them  mere  suspicions  ?  " 

"  You  admit  the  suspicions  ?  " 

"  I  admit  nothing.  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  it  until  you  wish  to  tell  me.  I  dare  say  in  your 
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own  time  you  may  find  it  useful  to  do  so.  I'm  not 
curious." 

"  And  in  spite  of  your  suspicions  of  me  you  still 
ask " 

He  was  back  by  her  chair. 

"  Tell  me  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  you  wish,"  he  said, 
"  only  give  me  the  right  to  say  that  no  one  shall  harm 
you  without  having  to  reckon  with  me  first." 

"  I  can't,  Doctor  Stangar,  I  can't." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  He  was  fighting  for  her  sake.  He 
was  fighting  for  his  own.  He  was  fighting  for  something 
which  lay  in  the  future,  something  he  dare  scarcely 
think  of.  "  Why  not  ?  "  he  persisted.  "  Miss  Vibart, 
you're  not  the  sort  to  let  mere  conventions  stand  between 
us." 

"  No,  no,  of  course,  it  isn't  that  !  And,  Doctor 
Stangar,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'm  not  grateful, 
but  all  the  same  you  must  see  that  I  can't  do  what  you 
wish  because  " — her  voice  dropped — "  well,  because,  as 
you  know,  I  have  just  promised  to  be  Bertram 
D'Esterre's  wife." 

He  thought  of  the  message  Bertram  D'Esterre's  own 
sister  had  sent,  in  order,  as  he  was  bound  to  believe,  to 
prevent  this  very  thing.  But  he  dare  not  let  himself 
think  of  Vanessa  Vibart  as  D'Esterre's  wife  ;  even  he 
was  not  strong  to  contemplate  that  calmly. 

"D'Esterre,"  Keith  repeated  slowly,  "  the  man  who  was 
in  Lonely  Garth  searching  while  the  place  was  burning." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? '  The  words  came  in  a  strained 
whisper.  She  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  agitation. 

"  Don't  you  know  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Haven't  you 
know  it  all  along  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  it/' 

"  You  didn't  tell  them  a  word  about  it  at  the  inquest. 
You  would  have  done  if  you'd  been  sure.  You  only  told 
them  you  surprised  a  man  searching  beneath  the  hearth- 
stone ;  why  should  vou  have  wished  to  shield  Bertram 
D'Esterre?"" 
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"  I  didn't  know  this  afternoon — in  the  legal  sense  I 
don't  know  now — perhaps  I  wouldn't  be  so  certain  if 
you  hadn't  told  me  what  you  have  told  me.  Now  I 
am  certain."  He  spoke  with  absolute  conviction. 
"  I'm  perfectly  certain  in  my  own  mind,  and  I'm  going 
to  prove  it  sooner  or  later.  I  don't  profess  to  know 
what  part  D'Esterre  played  ;  the  burning  of  Lonely 
Garth  is  still  a  mystery,  but  it  has  got  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  I'm  going  to  help.  I  told  Erskine  this  afternoon 
that  I'd  done  with  the  Lonely  Garth  affair.  Well,  I 
haven't.  I've  got  to  go  on  now,  if  only  to  save  you  from 
D'Esterre.  I'll  get  the  evidence  I  need  in  time.  It 
was  D'Esterre  I  saw  that  night ;  he  knew  I  saw  him, 
and  was  frightened.  He  tried  to  keep  me  from  attending 
the  inquest  to-day.  He  made  two  attempts  to  stop  me 
last  night.  I  didn't  understand  then  ;  I  do  now.  Never 
mind  how  he  tried  to  stop  me,  you  can  take  it  from  me 
he's  a  good  deal  to  answer  for,  has  Bertram  D'Esterre, 
but  I'd  have  forgiven  him  everything  if  only  he'd  left 
you  alone.  It's  because  he  hasn't  that  I'll  have  to 
break  him." 

"  Break  the  man  I  have  promised  to  marry  ?  " 

Keith  nodded  imperturbably. 

"  Exactly.    To  stop  the  marriage." 

"  And  suppose  in  breaking  him  you  break  me  too  ? 
Suppose  you  find  that  he  and  I  acted  in  collusion  ?  " 

The  other  laughed  scornfully. 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  he  said.  "  You  loved  the  old  man, 
you  wouldn't  have  hurt  him."  Then  again  he  grew 
very  earnest.  "  Miss  Vibart — Vanessa — won't  you 
trust  me  ?  " 

She  was  standing  now  ;  he  saw  that  his  pleading  had 
not  been  quite  in  vain.  For  an  instant  he  believed 
that  he  had  won.  Then,  when  she  spoke,  hope  died. 

"  You  mean  it  so  kindly,"  she  said.  "  I  hate  to  refuse 
you,  but,  oh,  if  you  only  knew,  you  are  making  such  a 
big  mistake.  You  want  to  help  me  ?  Well,  just  do 
the  most  difficult  thing  of  all,  and  leave  the  whole 
matter  alone." 
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"  And  see  you  walk  straight  into  danger." 

"  No,  no,"  she  protested,  "  really  you're  wrong. 
There  will  be  no  danger  if  only  you  won't  interfere.  The 
police  will  go  on  hunting  for  John  Cobb  ;  I  don't  believe 
they  will  ever  find  him,  while  I  shall  silence  Bertram 
D'Esterre  by  doing  what  he  wishes." 

It  was  an  admission.    Keith  seized  on  it. 

"  Then  you  own  you're  in  the  fellow's  power,  and  yet 
you  won't  let  me  try  to  help  you  out  of  it.  You  in  the 
power  of  a  worm  like  that !  "  He  turned  from  her, 
though  he  saw  her  put  out  her  hand  as  though  she 
would  have  touched  his  arm  appealingly,  turned  from 
her  and  went  back  to  the  window.  "  I  say,  come  here," 
he  said.  "  You  flatter  yourself  that  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  probing  this  mystery  are  all  off  on  wrong 
scent.  I  want  to  show  you  one  man  who  isn't." 

She  came  swiftly  to  his  side. 

"  See  that  old  fellow  with  Mitford  ?  We  all  know 
the  Inspector  pretty  well  by  this  time,  don't  we  ?  The 
other  man  is  a  stranger  to  most,  looks  a  harmless  old 
chap,  doesn't  he  ?  "  He  glanced  at  the  girl  as  he  spoke. 
She  was  watching  the  two  men  who  were  strolling  down 
the  green,  deep  in  conversation.  He  fancied  he  heard 
her  catch  her  breath  ;  he  was  not  quite  sure.  "  Looks 
a  harmless  old  chap,"  he  repeated,  "  but  to  my  mind 
he's  the  biggest  danger  we've  got  to  fear  if  you  and  I 
do  not  want  the  whole  truth  to  come  out.  He  doesn't 
believe  in  the  Cobb  theory.  He  has  got  all  sorts  of 
theories  of  his  own.  He's  the  only  man  who  has  guessed 
that  I  haven't  told  everything  myself.  He  is  diabolically 
sharp  ;  he  is  as  clever  as  they're  made,  old  Jerningham 
is,  and  he  is  already  asking  himself  how  much  Vibart's 
granddaughter  knows." 

Keith  told  himself  that  he  had  really  mowd  her  at 
last,  had  really  shaken  her  stubborn  opposition  to  what 
he  suggested.  He  saw  her  hand  go  up  as  though  she 
would  have  pressed  it  to  her  heart ;  he  noted  the  effort 
she  made  to  conceal  her  agitation.  Yet,  when  she 
spoke,  her  voice,  if  a  little  strained,  was  still  steady, 
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"  Jerningham,"  she  said.  "  Who  is  Mr.  Jerningham  ? 
What  has  he  got  to  do  with  me  ?  Why  are  you  trying 
to  frighten  me  ? 

"  Not  frighten  ;  only  warn,"  Keith  corrected.  "  Old 
Jerningham  is  a  man  who  has  his  own  reasons  for  wishing 
to  find  out  everything,  and,  by  God  !  I  believe  he  will 
do  it.  He  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  want  you  to  come 
in  with  me.  Jerningham  has  a  pretty  poor  opinion  of 
D'Esterre.  You  won't  improve  matters  by  letting  him 
hear  that  you're  engaged  to  the  fellow  from  the  Steeples. 
Miss  Vibart,  if  only  you  would  trust  me " 

She  stopped  him  impatiently. 

"  I  do ;  I  mean,  I  know  that  you  are  always  my 
friend.  But  that  isn't  to  say  that  I  can  do  what  you 
suggest,  and  if  I  can't  when  you  ask  me  as  you  have 
done,  I  certainly  can't  in  order  to  win  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Jerningham." 

It  was  no  good.  She  was  obdurate.  He  recognised 
the  hopelessness  of  going  on  asking  her  to  change  her 
mind.  The  position  was  more  serious  than  even  he  had 
imagined.  Bertram  D'Esterre  had  assumed  proportions 
undreamed  of  before,  Bertram  D'Esterre,  the  man  he 
had  been  ready  to  sneer  at,  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  realisation  did  not  improve  Stangar's  temper. 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  then  something  prompted 
him  to  come  back. 

"Don't  you  worry  more  than  you  can  help,  and  if 
you  change  your  mind  and  think  I  can  be  of  any  use, 
half  a  nod  will  be  enough." 

Left  alone,  Vanessa  did  not  press  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  nor  seek  to  still  the  wild  beating  of  her  heart. 
Instead  she  went  swiftly  back  to  the  window,  and  hold- 
ing the  curtains  so  as  to  conceal  herself  from  the  outer 
world,  she  stood  there  watching  the  progress  of  that  most 
able  official,  Detective- Inspector  Stewart  Mitford,  and 
Stewart  Mitford's  obvious  admirer,  Mr.  Jerningham. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

UNDERCURRENTS 

EACH  man  has  his  own  strong  point,  some  have  more 
than  one.  Mitford's  was  patience,  and  with  it  he  com- 
bined an  absolute  abhorrence  of  the  melodramatic.  In 
the  present  instance,  as  he  strolled  across  the  village 
green  with  his  admiring  companion,  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  public  was  saying  that  the  police  had 
achieved  nothing.  He  did  not  mind  in  the  least.  Real- 
ising the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  he  realised  also 
that  it  would  require  time.  The  public  might  talk  of 
delay  and  lost  opportunities,  that  would  not  flurry  him. 
He  was  not  going  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence. 
Nor  was  he  going  to  allow  his  engaging  new  acquaint- 
ance to  pick  his  brains,  though  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  that  was  what  Mr.  Jerningham  was  attempt- 
ing. The  idea  amused  him  ;  it  would  have  caused  him 
more  than  amusement  had  he  guessed  that  the  rather 
garrulous  old  man  who  was  so  intensely  interested  in 
the  sensation  of  the  moment  was  an  opponent  more 
worthy  of  respect  than  he  was  prepared  to  allow.  Had 
he  guessed  for  a  moment  that  the  man,  who  appeared 
so  proud  of  being  allowed  to  consort  with  so  eminent  a 
personage  as  Detective  Mitford,  claimed  to  be,  himself, 
an  expert  in  criminology,  and  was,  in  fact,  his  rival  so 
far  as  the  Lonely  Garth  affair  was  concerned,  he  would 
have  found  the  position  far  more  suggestive.  As  it  was, 
he  was  simply  tickled  by  the  idea  that  Dr.  Stangar's 
friend,  a  "  raw  "  Colonial,  seriously  thought  to  obtain 
information  from  such  a  man  as  "  Mitford  of  the  Yard," 
and  that,  too,  without  Mitford's  knowledge.  He  would 
not  have  been  amused  at  all ;  on  the  contrary  he 
would  have  been  considerably  chagrined  had  he  known 
that  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Mr.  Jerningham  was 
exactly  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Jerningham  had  intended 
him  to  form.  That  was  Mr.  Jerningham's  score,  though 
no  one  save  Mr.  Jerningham  knew  it.  A  garrulous  old 
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busybody,  Mr.  Jerningham  ;  an  idle  man,  who,  having 
nothing  "better  with  which  to  occupy  his  thoughts, 
allowed  himself  to  become  obsessed  by  the  sensation  of 
the  moment.  His  only  excuse  lay  in  the  fact  that  his 
friend  and  host,  Keith  Stangar— that  the  doctor  was 
Mr.  Jerningham's  old  friend  the  detective  had  no  reason 
to  doubt— had  been  forced  to  play  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  affair. 

"  To  think  that  I  came  down  here  to  be  quiet,  Mr. 
Jerningham  was  saying.  "  London's  a  fine  place  to 
talk  about,  but  it's  not  for  the  man  who  has  led  the  life 
I've  led  for  the  last  forty  years.  And  lonely  !  Oh, 
lordie,  lordie,  Mr.  Mitford,  what  a  lonely  place  it  is." 

The  detective  nodded  pleasantly  as  he  puffed  at  his 

pipe. 

"  Miserable  I  was,"  Mr.  Jerningham  babbled  on, 
"  that  was  until  I  thought  of  my  old  friend,  Stangar. 
Met  him  out  yonder,"  he  explained  vaguely.  "  Funny 
that  a  youngster  like  Stangar  should  have  cottoned  to 
a  fellow  old  enough  to  be  his  father.  There's  no  account- 
ing for  such  things,  Mr.  Mitford.  About  the  only  friend 
I  have  in  England,  Stangar  is,  and  when  I  ran  down  to 
see  him  and  told  him  about  my  trouble,  told  him  how 
the  country  was  tugging  at  me,  he  said,  like  the  sailor 
man  he  always  is  at  heart,  '  You  come  and  sling  your 
hammock  in  my  little  craft  till  you've  had  a  look  round 
and  found  one  of  your  own  to  suit  you.'  ' 

"  And  a  very  good  arrangement,  too,"  commended 
the  eminent  detective  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Jerningham  rubbed  his  chin. 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  he  said,  "  but  Stangar 
hasn't  supplied  what  I  wanted.  I  came  down  here  for 
peace  and  quietness,  and  look  what  I've  found.  Why, 
it's  as  though  I'd  dropped  right  into  the  middle  of  one 
of  those  old  blood  and  thunder  dramas  we  used  to  get 
sometimes  out  west— shooting  irons  and  daggers,  cold 
poison  in  tea  !  You  know  the  sort  of  thing.  And 
wanted  the  peace  and  solitudes  of  Nature." 

Mitford  chuckled.     The  old  boy  could  tell  the  tale, 
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and  he,  Mitford,  knew  just  why  he  was  doing  it,  he  had 
no  doubt  he  knew. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  you're  having  the  time  of 
your  life."  But  though  he  spoke  with  conviction  he  had 
no  idea  how  true  the  statement  was.  "  The  solitudes 
of  Nature  would  bore  you  as  much  as  the  solitudes  of 
London.  Now  own  up  ;  the  Lonely  Garth  mystery  has 
been  a  perfect  godsend  to  you  and  the  doctor,  gives  you 
something  to  talk  about.  Dare  say  the  doctor's  a  bit 
fed  up  with  it,  but  you,  why  every  time  you  go  into 
the  King's  Arms  I  bet  you  discuss  the  matter  over  a 
pipe  and — er — a  cup  of  tea,  eh,  Mr.  Jerningham  ?  " 

The  old  man  was  a  little  hurt,  then  after  a  moment 
the  old  man  began  to  smile. 

"  You  know  a  lot,  you  gentlemen  of  Scotland  Yard 
— lordie,  lordie,  what  a  profession  !  If  I  had  to  begiri 
life  over  again  I'm  not  sure  but  what  I'd  choose  it 
myself.  Always  did  enjoy  a  good  detective  story." 

"  And  you're  enjoying  this  one  remarkably  ;  oh,  yes 
you  are,  my  dear  sir." 

The  other  shook  his  head  almost  ruefully. 

"  I'll  not  say  but  what  it  was  interesting  at  first, 
but  it's  fizzling  out  now  that  you  have  come  to  explain 
it  all.  I  mustn't  say  that  you've  taken  the  romance 
out  of  it,  but  you've  robbed  it  of  its  mystery. 

"  I  mean  about  John  Cobb,"  Mr.  Jerningham  ex- 
plained, Lince  his  companion  failed  to  rise  to  his  first 
fly.  "  It  isn't  much  of  a  story  after  all ;  there  have  been 
lots  of  dishonest  servants  who  have  robbed  their 
masters." 

"  Quite  an  everyday  occurrence,"  agreed  Mr.  Mitford, 
busy  with  his  pipe. 

"  Still  I  suppose  that  the  setting  fire  to  the  place  was 
a  bit  original, '  Mr.  Jerningham  suggested  more  hopefully. 

"  It's  been  done  before,"  objected  Scotland  Yard. 

"  Has  it  really  ?  I  can't  recall  a  case  myself,  but, 
of  course,  if  you  say  so.  Great  Jehosophat,  what  a  lot 
you  must  know  about  crime  !  I  suppose  you're  full 
of  theories  about  this  one  ?  " 
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A  smile  played  round  the  detective's  lips. 

"  It's  a  pretty  old  well,"  he  remarked  with  apparei 
irrelevance,  "  but  I  wonder  they  don't  get  a  pump, 
they  should  want  one  they  might  consult  you,  sir." 

Mr.  Jerningham  stared  at  the  speaker  in  blank  su 
prise,  then  Mr.  Jerningham's  face  fell.  It  was  tl 
cleverest  bit  of  acting  he  had  done.  Keith  for  all  h 
worries  would  have  enjoyed  that  bit  of  by-play. 

"  A — er — pump,  Mr.  Mitford  ?  "  His  old  voice 
quavered  a  little,  he  was  obviously  disconcerted 
"  What  should  I  know  about  pumps  ?  " 

The  other  suffered  a  twinge  of  compunction.  It  w  • 
too  bad  baiting  an  old  man. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  returned  pleasantly,  ' 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  them."  Then  1 
laughed.  "  There's  no  harm  done,  Mr.  Jerninghai 
there's  no  harm.  I  understand,  I  understand.  Ne 
time  you  look  in  at  the  Arms — all  the  village  is  watchi] 
us — they'll  be  asking  you  what  the  detective  chap  fro 
London  said,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  give  them 
tip  straight  from  the  course,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  only  human,  Mr.  Mitford,"  the  old  man  sa 
with  simple  dignity,  "  but  if  I've  asked  more  than  I' 
a  right  to  ask  I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  other's  sense  of  compunction  increased.  It  w 
not  every  one  who  would  have  taken  a  hint  so  well. 

"  There's  no  harm  done,"  he  repeated,  "  not  a  b: 
You  tell  them  every  word  I've  said."  His  eyes  twinkle 
though  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  smile.  If  eve 
word  he  had  spoken  in  Mr.  Jerningham's  company  th 
afternoon  should  be  reported  verbatim  no  harm  wou 
be  done.  "  It's  telling  what  I  didn't  say  that  is  t. 
mischief." 

"  Oh,  quite.  I  can  see  that.  I'm  sure  I  shouldr 
dream " 

"  You  tell  them  that  the  police  are  very  anxious 
find  John  Cobb  " — the  papers  had  announced  the  fa 
daily — "  and  if  you  should  wish  to  give  them  a  bit 
additional  information  on  the  strict  Q.T." — they  we 
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arming  eyes  when  they  twinkled  like  that — "  if  you 

mt  to  cause  a  bit  of  a  sensation  all  on  your  own " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mitford,  yes  ?  "  The  old  man  was  quite 
pathless.  His  eyes  did  not  twinkle.  He  was  the 
tter  actor. 

"  Tell  them  that  you  have  it  from  your  friend,  Mitford, 
Scotland  Yard,  that  the  police  believe  that  they  have 
ics.  Clues,  Mr.  Jerningham  !  I  have  never  known 
*  public  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the  announcement."  The 
2aker  dropped  his  tone  of  gentle  banter.  "  Excuse 
;.  There's  Doctor  Stangar.  I  want  a  word  with  him. 
re  been  waiting  for  him.  Thank  you  for  keeping  me 
upany.  We  must  have  another  talk  soon.  Don't 
u  forget  about  those  clues."  And  with  that  Stewart 
tford  shook  hands  emphatically,  as  an  intimation 
lich  even  his  leech -like  companion  could  scarcely  dis- 
jard  that  the  interview  was  over.  Then  he  hurried 
to  intercept  the  man  who  had  just  emerged  from 
2  rectory  gate. 

The  detective  was  popular  in  his  way.  He  and 
jith  had  met  pretty  often  during  the  last  few  days, 
t  at  that  moment  Keith  watched  his  approach  with 
noyance.  He  had  hurried  away  from  the  tea  table 
neath  the  mulberry  tree  because  he  wanted  to  be 
)ne.  Even  the  hot  cakes  of  which  the  twins  had 
anted  had  not  tempted  him.  He  had  pleaded  pro- 
isional  engagements,  had  even  permitted  himself  to 
iterate  trite  sayings  about  a  doctor's  time  not  being 
5  own.  To  sit  there  with  Vanessa  while  the  information 
e  had  just  given  him  was  tearing  at  his  heart-strings 
.d  been  more  than  he  could  endure.  He  seemed  to 
tve  reached  his  wits'  end.  He  wanted  to  try  to  puzzle 
it  this  amazing  matter.  He  was  not  going  to  remain 
liescent  while  Vanessa  sacrificed  herself.  Vanessa  to 
any  D'Esterre  !  He  was  not  going  to  let  her  fling 
s  happiness  away  either.  In  a  turmoil  of  doubt,  in 
state  of  bewilderment  which  all  but  robbed  him  of  the 
Dwer  of  thought,  one  thing  he  knew.  If  the  future 
sld  for  him  that  which  should  make  life  worth  the 
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living,  it  lay  in  those  dear,  dear,  sun-kissed  hands. 
Vanessa  should  not  throw  away  what  the  gods  had 
meant  for  him  and  her. 

"  Expect  you're  tired  of  the  sight  of  me,  Doctor." 

Keith  stopped,  and  he  pushed  his  cap  to  the  back  of 
his  head.  He  was  sick  of  the  sight  of  Detective  Mitford, 
because  he  stood  for  so  much  that  he,  Keith,  wished 
to  forget.  He  thought  Detective  Mitford  an  excellent 
chap,  his  unofficialism  was  refreshing,  and  so,  in  spite 
of  his  worries,  Doctor  Stangar  gave  a  little  dry  chuckle. 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  is  one  to  say  to  a  remark  like 
that,  especially  as  you  might  have  a  seizure  to-night 
and  require  my  services  ?  Here,  wait  a  moment,  man. 
Let  me  pull  myself  together,  I'm  only  learning  to  be 
professional  bit  by  bit.  Mr.  Scotland  Yard,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  Now,  that's  better,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Scotland  Yard,"  answered  smile  with  smile. 
Of  all  the  people  he  had  met  in  Branksmoor  he  liked 
the  breezy  doctor  the  best. 

"  If  I  do  have  the  seizure  with  which  you  threaten 
me  to-night,  I'm  very  much  afraid  I  shall  not  have 
the  benefit  of  your  services." 

"  Well,  of  course,  there's  the  cow  doctor,  he's  the 
only  other  professional  man  within  reach." 

"  Pardon  me,  there  will  be  dozens  of  your  confreres 
within  reach  in  Wimpole,  Harley,  and  ^all  the  other 
medical  streets.  I'm  going  back  to  town." 

Keith  raised  his  brows.  This  was  good  news,  at 
least  he  supposed  it  was.  It  was  also  wholly  unexpected. 

"  I  don't  understand  this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  mean  the  show  is  over  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned ?  May  we  go  to  sleep  again,  and  only  recall 
Lonely  Garth  in  our  dreams  when  we  have  had  toasted 
cheese  for  supper  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Jerningham  had  asked  the  question,  Scotland 
Yard  would  have  returned  a  non-committal  answer. 
Doctor  Stangar  was  different.  Doctor  Stangar  v/as  in 
a  way  a  partner  in  this  concern.  He  was  the  most 
important  witness  the  police  had.  Nor  was  he  a  gossip. 
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He  was,  as  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  say, 
absolutely  without  personal  interest  in  the  affair  in 
which  Fate  had  compelled  him  to  play — most  reluc- 
tantly— a  leading  part. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do  ;  go  to  sleep 
and  don't  have  any  toasted  cheese." 

Keith  regarded  the  speaker  with  interest. 

"  Don't  feel  particularly  sleepy  yourself,"  he  said 
shrewdly. 

The  other  twisted  his  lips. 

"  We  suffer  from  insomnia  at  the  Yard,  but  we  are 
never  allowed  to  consult  our  doctors  about  it,"  he 
returned. 

Keith  nodded.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  not 
really  hoped  for  peace,  peace  had  been  banished  from 
Branksmoor.  It  was  only  a  make-believe  sleep  Mitford 
suggested. 

1  Going  to  watch  us  from  a  distance,  eh  ?  " 

And  again,  had  Jerningham  said  that,  he  would  have 
found  himself  up  against  the  stone  wall  of  Mitford's 
imperturbable  reticence,  but  because  it  was  Keith 
Stangar  who  asked  the  question  Mitford  nodded  quite 
naturally.  He  was  so  unlike  the  fictional  detective 
that  he  did  not  make  a  practice  of  suspecting  the  parson 
and  the  doctor,  the  butcher  and  the  baker.  It  was  not  his 
theory  that  every  man  was  guilty  till  proved  innocent. 

"  Exactly,"  he  agreed.  "  The  first  chapter,  or  shall 
we  say  the  second,  is  finished.  The  requisite  number 
of  days  will  soon  be  up  when  the  Lonely  Garth  affair  will 
have  ceased  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  then  I  hope  it 
will  become  a  little  more  manageable.  Perhaps  the 
third  chapter  will  provide  a  fresh  sensation." 

"  You  mean  when  you  have  found  Cobb  ?  " 

41  Oh,  Cobb  !  " 

A  little  cold  shiver  passed  down  Keith's  spine,  and 
all  because  of  the  tone  in  which  Mitford  said  those  two 
words.  He  stared  at  the  speaker  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  dismay,  and  the  speaker  mistook  dismay  for 
surprise  and  smiled. 

D 
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"  Of  course,  we  want  Cobb  very  much  indeed ;  like 
the  baby  and  the  soap,  we  shan't  be  happy  till  we  get 
him,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  believe  in  putting  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket.  There  are  other  points  to  watch 
besides  the  Cobb  point.  There  are  so  many  possibilities 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  the  obvious  is  not  always  the 
only  explanation." 

Keith's  heart  was  sinking  lower  and  yet  lower.  Jer- 
ningham  had  sneered  at  those  who  regarded  Cobb  as 
the  only  solution  to  the  mystery,  now  Scotland  Yard 
admitted  that  it  was  awake  to  other  possibilities,  and 
both  confided  in  him,  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  oft- 
reiterated  assertions  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
Vanessa,  trembled  at  the  relentless  approach  of  a 
mysterious  danger,  as  yet  without  form  and  void. 

They  had  all  but  reached  the  surgery,  the  detective 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

"  Mustn't  waste  your  time,  Doctor,  and  I  haven't 
much  of  my  own  if  I'm  to  catch  the  six-forty-five. 
Before  I  go,  however,  there's  just  one  thing  I  want  to 
mention."  The  speaker  glanced  round  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  one  within  ear-shot.  "  You  were 
probably  right  in  what  you  said  about  petrol,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  having  been  used  to  cause  so  rapid  a 
conflagration  as  the  one  you  saw.  I  was  anxious  not 
to  draw  attention  to  the  suggestion,  but,  of  course,  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  find  out  what  petrol  has  been 
brought  into  the  neighbourhood  recently.  There  are 
only  two  car  owners  in  Branksmoor,  yourself  and  Mr. 
D'Esterre.  They  never  had  one  at  Lonely  Garth. 
Well,  Mr.  D'Esterre  has  been  able  to  account  for  his 
supply.  It  was  all  delivered  at  the  Steeples,  because 
both  the  Drax  carriers,  the  one  which  comes  here  and 
the  one  which  goes  to  Rigton,  pass  his  door.  Only  the 
former,  I  understand,  delivers  things  at  your  house.  Is 
it  true  that  if  you  have  any  goods  sent  by  the  latter 
they  are  left  at  old  Mrs.  Parker's  cottage  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  and  that  one  of  the  villagers  brings  them 
down  to  you,  or  you  fetch  them  when  you're  passing  ?  " 
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Keith  nodded.  What  was  coming  ?  What  was  this 
leading  up  to  ? 

"  Well,  I  understand  that  recently  some  tins  of  petrol 
were  left  there  for  you,  but  it  isn't  very  clear  who  fetched 
them.  I  wish  you'd  find  out  if  you've  received  them. 
There  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

a  lesser  clue  before  now "  The  speaker  shrugged 

his  shoulders,  he  was  not  the  man  to  talk  of  the  gallows. 

Keith  Stangar  stooped  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  garden 
gate,  he  seemed  to  find  it  stiff.  It  was  not  true  that 
petrol  had  ever  been  left  for  him  by  his  orders  at  Nanny's, 
certainly  not  within  the  last  fortnight.  He  ought  to 
tell  Mitford  so.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  own  silence. 
Yet  bigger  than  shame  was  fear,  that  vague,  undefined 
fear. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   FLYING  DUTCHMAN 

Miss  ERSKINE  listened  with  exemplary  patience  to  her 
mother's  long  list  of  commissions.  She  was  not  usually 
so  dutiful.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  a  little  anxious  ;  experi- 
ence had  taught  her  that  halcyon  days  were  apt  to 
precede  a  storm.  Robina  then  made  her  way  to  her 
father's  study  in  order  to  make  sure  that  she  had  the 
name  of  the  magazine  he  required  from  the  bookstall 
at  Drax.  She  was  also  desirous  of  knowing  whether  it 
was  a  two  or  a  four-ounce  tin  of  tobacco  she  was  to  get. 
The  Reverend  Albert  was  not  anxious.  He  harboured 
the  pleasing  delusion  that  his  offspring,  of  whom  he  was 
inordinately  proud,  were  the  most  virtuous  of  children, 
save  on  rare  occasions  when  youth  is  apt  to  get  a  little 
out  of  hand. 

Then  Robina  kissed  her  father,  and  he  told  her  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  to  see  that  Bobbie  did  not  over- 
drive Mr.  WTalker's  old  pony,  and  Robina,  still  the  dutiful 
daughter,  listened.  She  said,  "  Yes,  father,"  though  her 
eyes  were  dancing.  She  even  closed  the  study  door 
gently,  an  unusual  thing  for  her  to  do,  and  called, 
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"  Good-bye,  mums,  darling,"  before  she  left  the  house. 
As  she  walked  down  the  flagged  path  and  into  the  sun- 
light of  the  village  street,  she  looked  almost  sedate, 
quite  the  ideal  "  rector's  daughter." 

And  those  good  people  in  the  rectory  never  guessed 
what  was  afoot.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should. 
Once  every  week  throughout  the  holidays  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  the  twins,  no  longer  infants, 
should  hire  Mr.  Walker's  pony  and  "  tub  "  in  order  to 
drive  into  Drax  a-marketing. 

They  never  guessed  that  their  adventurous  offspring 
had  cast  covetous  eyes  on  a  more  sporting  "  turn  out  " 
—Mr.  Walker's  high  dog-cart  and  that  flighty  colt  of 
his  he  dubbed  "  The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Robina  was  holding  on  to  the  side  of  the  cart.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  nervous,  but  it  did  bump  and  jolt 
on  the  rough  road. 

"  Wonder  if  Vanessa  'ud  have  liked  to  have  come, 
she  remarked.    "  Bit  rough  leaving  her  pottering  about 
that  old  garden.    P'raps  Estelle  will  go  and  play  with 
her." 

Bobbie  frowned. 

"  I'm  off  Vanessa,"  he  returned. 
"  Oh,  Bobbie,  she's  an  awful  dear.     I  wanted  her 
to  marry  Doctor  Stangar." 

"  Good  lord,  what  a  silly  idea  !  " 
"  Tisn't.    He  bore  her  out  of  the  burning  house." 
"  Bore  her  out  of  the  burning  Grange  !  "  mocked  the 
male  twin.    "  Nobody  could  '  bear  '  Vanessa  anywhere, 
she's  too  big.     Stangar    said,   '  Come    on/   and   they 
hooked  it." 

"  Well,  anyway,  he  climbed  up  the  ivy  and  broke  the 
window,  and  went  into  the  burning  house,  and  you  said 
it  was  jolly  sporting  of  him.  Why  should  he  marry 
her  ?  It  'ud  be  ever  so  much  more  fun  having  her  at 
the  surgery  than  at  the  beastly  Steeples." 

"  Stangar  and  I  are  not  marrying  men,"  Robert 
returned,  with  an  air  of  finality.  "  He  will  probably 
live  and  die  a  bachelor,  as  I  mean  to." 
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Robina  looked  concerned. 

"  I  had  thought  of  marrying  him  some  day  myself," 
she  announced  quite  naturally.  "  He's  rather  a  dear, 
don't  you  think  ?  In  about  ten  years  or  so." 

"  Cheek.    He  wouldn't  look  at  you." 

Robina  smiled.  "  Shouldn't  care  about  the  doctor 
much,  but  I'd  like  the  sailor  part.  One  could  always 
send  him  back  to  sea  if  one  got  tired  of  him.  Oh,  I 
say,  Bobbie,  do  you  see  who  that  is  ?  " 

Jehu  had  given  up  trying  to  drive  for  the  time  being. 
He  was  resting  his  muscles.  On  the  road  ahead  of  them 
they  could  see  a  slight,  spare  man  in  a  pepper-and-salt 
sporting  suit.  He  walked  buoyantly,  swinging  his  stick 
as  he  went.  The  twins  knew  every  one  by  sight  for 
miles  around. 

"  Old  Jerningham,  Stangar's  pal.  Surly  as  a  badger." 
Robina  nodded.  "  You'd  never  have  thought  Dr. 
Stangar  'ud  have  cared  for  a  grumpy  old  thing  like 
that." 

Bobbie  frowned.  "  That's  the  funny  part  about  it  ; 
he  isn't  a  bit  surly  to  most  people  ;  he's  awfully  popular 
in  the  village.  It's  us  he  doesn't  cotton  to." 

"  Perhaps  he's  mad,"  suggested  Robina  kindly.  And 
to  her  it  seemed  the  most  likely  explanation. 

"  Well,  anyway,  we'll  give  him  a  bit  of  a  shock,  he's 
bound  to  know  something  about  horseflesh.  He  saw 
us  pottering  along  in  the  old  '  tub  '  the  other  day,  now 
we'll  show  him  !  You  watch  me  wake  up  the  Flying 
Dutchman." 

As  the  driver  spoke  he  reached  behind  him  for  the 
whip.  Robina  drew  a  quick  breath.  She  wasn't  going 
to  interfere  with  her  brother's  fun.  Of  course,  he 
wanted  to  give  a  show.  Men  always  did  when  they 
were  driving,  but  she  rather  fancied  that  uncomfortable 
things  were  about  to  happen. 

"  Sit  tight,"  Jehu  commanded.  "  Don't  clutch  the 
side  ;  it  looks  so  kiddish." 

Miss  Erskine  sat  as  "  tight  "  as  she  could,  and  she 
grasped  the  seat  beneath  the  shabby  rug  with  both 
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hands.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed — not  white — her  eyes 
were  bright.  This  was  no  end  of  a  spree,  and  yet  she 
did  wish  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  Bobbie 
to  flourish  the  whip  like  that.  She  had  an  idea  that  the 
reins  demanded  both  hands,  also,  she  fancied  that  the 
Flying  Dutchman  would  resent  the  application  of  that 
whip  in  a  manner  emphatic  and  unmistakable. 

The  driver  had  got  the  Dutchman's  head  well  up.  It 
shortened  the  horse's  long,  raking  stride.  He  was  not 
a  handsome  colt,  but  he  could  move. 

Mr.  Jerningham  heard  the  clatter,  turned,  and  glanced 
behind  him.  It  seemed  to  Robina  that  even  before  he 
turned,  at  the  instant  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  and 
wheels,  his  step  lost  something  of  its  buoyancy.  He 
stopped  swinging  his  stick  ;  he  seemed  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  it  as  a  support.  Mr.  Jerningham  only  gave 
one  glance  at  the  occupants  of  the  fast-approaching 
gig,  then  he  turned  away,  stepped  on  to  the  grass  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  plodded  along  unconcernedly. 

The  twins  noted  the  action  with  disapproval.  Any  one 
else  in  Branksmoor  would  at  least  have  hailed  them. 

"  Now,  my  lad."  Bobbie  drew  the  whip  lightly 
across  the  Dutchman's  quarters.  The  "  surly  "  Mr. 
Jerningham  should,  at  least,  see  that  "  tubs  "  and  fat 
ponies  were  not  the  only  things  he  could  drive. 

And  then  the  events  which  Robina  had  anticipated 
began  to  happen.  The  Dutchman  gave  a  bound  which 
tested  every  buckle  and  every  inch  of  leather.  Most 
held ;  one  trace  didn't.  The  trap  swung  to  one  side 
in  a  way  which  tries  the  nerves  of  a  seasoned  horse. 
The  youngster  found  it  terrifying.  Bobbie  did  not 
realise  what  had  happened.  He  was  still  full  of  "  malting 
a  show."  He  used  his  whip  again.  There  was  the 
crashing  sound  of  a  pair  of  iron  hoofs  "  plating  "  the 
front  of  the  gig,  and  to  her  lasting  mortification,  without 
in  the  least  knowing  how  it  came  about,  Miss  Erskine 
found  herself  on  her  hands  and  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  right  in  front  of  one  of  the  big  wheels,  and 
perilously  near  those  flying  hoofs.  Bobbie,  white,  if 
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courageous,  was  tugging  somewhat  aimlessly  at  his 
refractory  steed.  Robina  wasn't  frightened — at  least  it 
was  her  fixed  conviction  that  she  was  never  frightened  ; 
but  she  did  wonder,  all  the  same,  if  the  next  moment 
would  mean  her  translation  to  that  heaven  for  which 
her  father  tried  so  ineffectually  to  stir  her  longings. 
She  infinitely  preferred  Branksmoor. 

There  was  the  sound  of  splintering  wood  ;  then  some 
one  put  their  arms  round  Robina,  and  half-dragged, 
half-carried  her  out  of  danger  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
Some  one  seated  her  on  a  great  tussock  of  heather,  more 
springy,  and  much  more  comfortable  than  the  best 
chair  in  the  drawing-room  at  home.  And  the  some  one 
was  that  "  surly  old  beggar,"  Jerningham.  He  was 
surprisingly  strong  for  so  old  a  man ;  quick,  too,  for 
he  almost  sprang  across  the  road. 

"  Drop  your  reins,"  he  shouted,  as  he  snatched  the 
horse's  bridle,  holding  it  close  to  the  bit  on  either  side. 
The  Dutchman's  head  was  being  forced  up  ;  the  Dutch- 
man, taken  by  surprise,  was  being  backed  suddenly. 
But  that  was  only  just  for  an  instant,  then  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham began  to  do  wonderful  things ;  or  so  they  seemed 
to  the  girl  on  the  throne  of  heather  and  the  boy  who 
still  clung  to  his  post  on  the  driving  seat.  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham's  strong,  yet  gentle  hand  was  grasping  the  horse's 
ear  ;  he  was  fondling  the  frightened  animal,  talking  to  it 
in  an  odd  way  which  neither  of  the  listeners  could  under- 
stand but  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  Dutchman,  if 
not  just  at  first.  The  Dutchman's  nerves  had  been  badly 
jarred,  yet,  to  the  girl  who  watched,  there  was  never 
any  doubt  as  to  who  would  win,  and  as  she  watched 
Robina' s  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  and  with  some- 
thing else.  There  was  so  much  in  Robina's  eyes  at 
that  moment  which  no  words  could  adequately  describe 
— amazement,  incredulity,  pleasure,  fear — they  all  fell 
short  of  what  was  needed  to  paint  the  emotions  which 
fought  for  mastery  in  the  brain  of  the  rector's  "  little 
girl." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

AN  AMAZING  DISCOVERY 

MR.  JERNINGHAM  was  a  most  surprising  person — with 
a  horse.  Robina  simply  could  not  take  her  eyes  off 
him,  though  those  same  eyes  never  lost  their  puzzled 
look.  Bobbie,  now  that  he  knew  that  his  own  respon- 
sibilities were  over  for  the  present,  was  equally  enthralled. 
Bobbie  saw  only  the  skilled  horseman  ;  he  wished  that 
he  could  handle  a  kicker  like  that ;  Robina  saw  a  skilled 
horseman,  and  something  more.  She,  too,  was  en- 
thralled though  in  quite  a  different  way. 

"  There's  plenty  of  time,"  Mr.  Jerningham  said,  in 
the  easiest  tone  in  the  world.  It  was  odd  how  the  peril 
of  the  twins  seemed,  for  the  time  being,  to  have  driven 
his  "  surliness  "  away.  "  Don't  you  hurry  yourself  or 
him,  just  hop  down,  though,  when  you're  ready,  and 
loosen  that  trace,  laddie.  He's  loosened  the  other  for 
himself,  but  we'll  soon  put  that  right." 

Bobbie  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  was  not  fond  of  taking 
orders  from  any  one,  but  this  man  had  won  his  respect. 
He  was  even  ready  to  forgive  the  lack  of  appreciation 
he  had  so  recently  condemned. 

"  Now  the  surcingle  ;  we'll  give  the  youngster  a  rest 
while  we  get  the  gear  straight.  And  who  was  the  wise 
man  who  let  you  come  out  without  a  kicking  strap  ? 
The  same,  I  suppose,  who  put  that  whip  in  the  socket." 
Mr.  Jerningham  shook  his  head  disapprovingly,  though 
he  produced  some  tobacco  from  his  pouch  at  the  same 
time,  and  let  the  colt  nibble  it.  "  What,  didn't  you 
know  that  horses  take  to  tobacco  easier  than  laddies 
to  cigarettes  ?  Well,  now  we'll  turn  him  loose  a  bit 
and  let  him  steady  his  nerves." 

"  Not  loose  on  the  moor  ! 

Mr.  Jerningham  chuckled  again. 

"  Never  heard  of  a  knee  hobble  ?  What  dp  you  think 
we  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  prairie  and  never 
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a  hedge  ?  "  He  was  manipulating  the  reins  in  a  mys- 
terious way,  and  he  turned  the  Dutchman  loose  as  though 
it  was  the  most  ordinary  thing  to  do,  and  for  a  moment 
stood  watching  the  horse  nibbling  the  sparse  blades  of 
grass  which  grew  between  the  heather.  He  stood  there 
for  quite  a  long  time.  The  Dutchman  seemed  to  interest 
him.  The  girl  who  watched  knew  why.  She  was 
rather  sorry  for  Mr.  Jerningham.  It  was  hard  lines 
that  their  accident  should  have  upset  his  plans. 

The  old  man  stooped  and  picked  up  his  stick.  While 
he  had  been  engaged  with  the  horse  he  had  not  struck 
either  of  them  as  being  an  old  man.  He  did  now, 
though  Bobbie  did  not  notice  the  sudden  change. 
Robina  did,  but  then,  Robina  was  a  woman  in  the 
making,  and  poor  Bobbie  was  only  a  man. 

Mr.  Jerningham  crossed  the  road,  and  he  leaned  on 
his  stick  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  girl. 

"  Feeling  better,  little  lady  ?  "  That  "  little  lady  " 
sounded  very  old-fashioned. 

She  glanced  up,  and  then  she  glanced  away.  She 
did  not  wish  him  to  read  in  her  eyes  the  thing  he  had 
not  wished  to  happen. 

'I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "I'm  as  right  as  any- 
thing." 

'  Could  you  walk  across  the  road  ?  " 
'  I  could  walk  home.     I'll  have  to,  won't  I  ?     Are 
things  very  badly  smashed  ?     I'm  afraid  Mr.  Walker 
won't  be  exactly  pleased." 

"  There's  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about,  nothing 
but  what  a  few  shillings  will  put  right.  You  tell  Mr. 
Walker  next  time  he  sends  his  young  'un  out,  to  see 
that  his  tackle  is  strong.  Tell  him  old  Jerningham 
says  so.  Jerningham's  handled  a  few  in  his  time." 

"  Wish  I  could  handle  'em  like  that,"  the  boy  broke 
in.  He  had  not  noticed  how  grave  Robina  had  become 
all  of  a  sudden.  "I've  only  seen  a  chap  do  what  you 
did  once.  Up  at  Rigton  horse-fair.  We're  not  sup- 
posed to  go  there  when  the  fair's  on,  but  we  generally 
happen  to  be  somewhere  about,"  Bobbie  grinned. 
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"  There  was  a  horse  there  last  year — regular  brute 
— no  one  could  do  anything  with  it  but  a  friend  of 
ours,  and  he  could  do  anything  he  jolly  well  liked. 
Wonderful  chap  he  was.  Beat  all  the  gipsies  and  the 
dealers  to  fits." 

Mr.  Jerningham  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  That's  your  sort,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like  to  meet 
your  friend.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  enjoy  it's  a  crack 
with  a  man  who  understands  a  horse.  Does  the  fellow 
you're  speaking  of  live  in  these  parts  ?  " 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Bobbie  wished  he 
had  not  blundered  on  to  an  uncomfortable  topic.  Mr. 
Jerningham  was  waiting  blandly  for  an  answer. 

"  Where  can  one  meet  this  friend  of  yours  ?  I  dare 
say  you  wouldn't  mind  introducing  him." 

The  boy  flushed. 

"I'd  be  jolly  glad  to  introduce  him  to  any  one  as 
my  friend,"  he  said,  almost  defiantly,  "  only  he  doesn't 
happen  to  be  handy.  The  fellow  I'm  speaking  of  is 
called  John  Cobb.  'Spect  you've  heard  of  him." 

Mr.  Jerningham  whistled.  It  was  the  slightest,  lowest 
sound,  but  it  annoyed  Bobbie. 

"  The  elusive  John  Cobb  ?  " 

"  S'pose  so.  Yes,  if  you  mean  the  fellow  who  lived 
with  the  Vibarts  and  went  away  before  ever  the  house 
got  on  fire."  The  boy  emphasised  those  last  words 
significantly.  "  Yes,  that's  the  man  I  mean ;  my 
friend,  John  Cobb." 

Robina  loved  her  twin,  but  at  that  moment  she 
wanted  to  tell  him  to  run  away  and  look  for  peewits'  nests. 

Mr.  Jerningham  stood  there,  nodding  his  head  in  the 
rather  annoying  way  old  people  have. 

"  Now,  that  is  very  interesting,  very  interesting, 
indeed.  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  a  lot  about  John  Cobb, 
but  I  always  thought  of  him  as  a  gentleman's  gentleman  ; 
just  a  sort  of  valet,  you  know.  So  John  Cobb  is  a  horsey 
man,  is  he  ?  "  He  lowered  his  heavy  eyebrows  and 
he  rubbed  his  clean-shaven  chin.  "  Very  interesting 
indeed.  I  wonder  if  you  happen  to  have  mentioned 
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Cobb's  proclivities  to  the  police  ?  A  horsey  man,  fre- 
quenter of  fairs,  sort  of  fellow  to  mix  with  gipsies  and 
people  of  that  sort." 

"  Of  course,  I  haven't  told  the  police  anything  about 
a  pal,"  the  boy  returned  indignantly.  "  Don't  think 
much  of  the  police  ;  must  be  pretty  rotten  if  they  haven't 
found  out  that  Cobb  couldn't  have  done  the  sort  of 
thing  they're  trying  to  prove  he  has." 

But  Mr.  Jerningham  took  no  notice. 

"  Horse-fairs,"  he  murmured.  "  Barnet,  Brough. 
Yes,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  have  told  the  police 
a  thing  like  that." 

"  Might  have  done  ;  only  I  don't  happen  to  want 
them  to  find  Cobb,"  the  boy  broke  out  impatiently. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  That,  of  course,  makes 
all  the  difference.  You  mean  you  are  not  quite  sure 
about  your  friend's  innocence  ?  " 

Bobbie  was  growing  exasperated. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  I'm  not  such 
an  ass  !  Cobb  is  just  as  innocent  as  you  or  I  am — I 
mean  are — but  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  want  to 
drag  him  into  it  if  he  doesn't  want  to  come.  He'll  show 
up  all  right  when  he's  ready." 

Mr.  Jerningham  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  interest  in 
the  matter  of  John  Cobb.  Instead  of  pursuing  it 
further,  he  went  and  picked  up  the  broken  trace,  took 
out  his  knife,  and  having  trimmed  the  ragged  end, 
proceeded  to  cut  a  fresh  hole.  Then  he  went  across 
to  the  grazing  horse  and  caught  it  without  difficulty. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  we'll  just  slip  him  back  into  the 
cart,  and  see  if  he  goes  better  after  a  rest.  Perhaps  you 
won't  mind  letting  me  handle  the  ribbons,  just  to 
remind  me  of  old  times.  You'll  be  there  to  hop  out 
if  I  get  into  difficulties,  you  know." 

Bobbie  nodded. 

"  I  expect  you'll  find  I've  taken  a  good  deal  out  of 
him,"  he  said  condescendingly. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  accident  Robina  smiled 
at  Mr,  Jerningham's  guile,  and  at  dear  old  Bobbie's 
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complacency.  She  was  beginning  already  to  find  men 
rather  amusing. 

"  Yes,  I  expect  you  have,"  Mr.  Jerningham  agreed. 
"  Might  have  hesitated  about  risking  my  neck  if  you 
hadn't.  What  do  you  say  if  we  run  on  to  Drax  ?  " 
How  did  this  stranger  guess  how  reluctant  the  twins 
had  been  to  return  home  empty-handed  ?  "  Give  the 
nag  a  bit  of  a  breather,  you  know." 

"  Never  saw  a  chap  drive  like  that  in  my  life.  Used 
to  think  I  could  drive  a  bit."  It  was  true — so  many 
men  of  all  ages  do.  "  But  Jerningham — oh,  by  Jove  !  " 

Robina  carried  her  share  of  the  parcels  in  silence.  She 
and  Bobbie  were  making  their  way  from  Walker's  farm 
to  the  rectory.  She  was  in  the  throes  of  a  mental 
struggle.  She  had  never  kept  anything  from  Bobbie, 
but  this  discovery  of  hers  was  so  tremendous. 

"  Awfully  decent  of  him  making  out  the  splash- 
board was  his  affair.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  pay, 
but  I'd  have  had  to  ask  the  dad  for  the  money.  I'm 
simply  stony.  Didn't  old  Walker  cotton  to  him  ?  " 

And  still  Robina  walked  by  her  brother's  side  in 
silence. 

"  Funny  thing  our  saying  what  a  surly  brute  Stangar's 
friend  was,  and  then  our  palling  up  the  next  minute. 
I  don't  wonder  Stangar  likes  him — any  one  would. 
Wasn't  he  jolly  at  lunch  ?  I've  a  good  mind  to  chuck 
up  the  Indian  Civil  and  go  to  the  Colonies.  And,  I  say  ! 
wasn't  he  absolutely  '  it '  when  the  Dutchman  played 
the  fool  coming  out  of  the  yard  ?  "  Bobbie  made  as 
though  he  let  a  rein  fall  lightly  on  the  quarters  of  an 
imaginary  steed.  '  Coop,  little  man,'  "  he  said,  just 
as  Mr.  Jerningham  had  done.  ' '  Coop/  Thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  spill  with  that  stinking  car 
just  under  the  Dutchman's  nose,  but,  bless  you,  old 
Jerningham  could  have  trotted  the  Dutchman  round 
it  if  he'd  wanted.  '  Coop,  little  man  ! '  Nicest  old  chap 
I've  ever  met." 

"  Since  John  Cobb  went  away." 

The  boy  put  down  the  basket  he  was  carrying.    They 
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had  reached  the  first  of  the  stiles.  He  stared  at  his 
sister.  There  was  nothing  really  strange  in  what  she 
said  ;  he  had  been  very  fond  of  John  Cobb.  It  was 
something  in  the  way  she  spoke  that  caught  his  attention. 

"  No,  not  since  Cobb  went  away,"  he  agreed.  "  I 
say,  Rabs,  there's  something  about  old  Jerningham  that 
reminds  me  of  Cobb.  Of  course,  they're  not  a  bit  alike 
really.  Good  old  Cobb  was  a  rough  sort  of  chap  ; 
Jerningham's  a  gentleman.  Jerningham's  ever  so  much 
older,  too.  He's  getting  a  bit  shaky.  It's  only  when 
he  pulls  himself  together,  like  he  did  when  we  came 
out  of  the  yard  plonk  on  to  that  motor,  that  reminds 
me  of  Cobb." 

Robina  leaned  her  arms  on  the  top  of  the  stile.  It 
was  absurd  to  be  afraid  of  saying  anything  to  Bobbie, 
yet  this  thing  she  had  to  tell  him  was  so — so  big  and 
so  amazing. 

"  He  is  John  Cobb." 

"  Rot !  "  A  pause — quite  a  long  pause.  "  You're 
spoofing,  Robs.  You're  pulling  my  leg."  The  boy  was 
staring  at  his  sister,  and  gradually  his  expression  changed. 
"  By  Jove,  you  mean  it.  You're  not  spoofing  ?  I  say, 
Robs,  it  can't  be  Cobb.  You're  making  a  regular 
howler.  It  can't  be  Cobb.  I'd  have  known  him  at 
once." 

"  I  didn't  know  him  myself  until  he  said  '  Good  God  !  ' 
and  picked  me  up.  I  don't  believe  I'd  ever  have  known 
if  he  hadn't  done  that.  It  wasn't  a  kind  stranger  who 
was  sorry  because  I'd  been  chucked  out  of  the  cart  ; 
it  was  John  Cobb  in  an  awful  funk  I'd  been  smashed." 

Bobbie  sat  down  on  the  stile. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed,"  he  ejaculated,  no  longer  trying 
to  refute  Robina's  statement.  Bobbie  had  a  way  of 
denying  anything  his  sister  said  at  first,  and  then  of 
accepting  it  as  gospel  truth  next  moment.  "  Well, 

I'm "  He  stopped,  then  glanced  round  him  quickly. 

She  knew  exactly  why  he  did  that.  They  were  per- 
fectly safe  from  eavesdroppers,  but  the  fact  failed  to 
spare  them  apprehension. 
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Robina  nodded.  "  That's  how  I  felt,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  frightened — for  him,  you  know.  Boblets,  I'm 
so  frightened." 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  considering. 

"  But  what  a  sport,"  he  broke  out  suddenly.  "  Robs, 
what  a  sport !  "  It  was  characteristic  that  they  should 
take  this  stupendous  thing  like  that.  They  were  both 
of  them  concerned  for  their  friend,  but  the  woman-to-be 
trembled,  while  the  boy  in  that  first  moment  of  wonder 
was  thrilled  by  the  sheer  audacity  of  John  Cobb's  move. 
"  Once,"  he  said,  "  when  the  hounds  were  regular  glued 
to  a  hill  fox,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  have  a  kick  of  a 
chance,  he  came  clean  back  through  the  lot  of  them. 
Jolly  plucky  I  call  it.  That's  like  John  Cobb.  They're 
all  after  him  full  cry,  and  he's  come  back.  They're 
looking  all  over  England  'cept  here.  No  one  would 
think  of  looking  here,  not  Mitford  or  any  of  them.  I 
say,  Robs,  what  a  nerve  !  " 

"  I'm  frightened,"  the  girl  said  again.  "  He  can't 
keep  it  up.  We  found  out." 

A  look  of  dawning  understanding  came  into  the  lad's 
eyes.  He  was  too  absorbed  in  this  great  discovery  to 
share  her  fears  for  the  moment. 

"  It  was  just  what  he  was  afraid  of.  That's  why  he 
was  so  surly.  That's  why  he  wouldn't  speak  to  us. 
He  knew  he  could  spoof  the  others  ;  they  were  none  of 
them  pals,  same  as  we  were.  Bet  you  he  daren't  go 
and  see  Nanny  Parker  ;  she  knew  John  Cobb  too  well. 
He  was  awfully  decent  to  old  Nanny.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  he  didn't  mix  much  with  the  villagers.  They'll 
never  twig ;  he's  changed  himself  so  wonderfully. 
Stangar  never  knew  Cobb — wonder  how  he  got  hold 
of  Stangar." 

"I'm  frightened,"  the  girl  said  for  the  third  time. 
"  He  can't  keep  it  up  always — no  one  could.  Some 
one's  bound  to  find  out  sooner  or  later,  and  when  they 
do " 

The  boy's  face  was  grave  enough  now. 

"  When  they  do  they'll  hang  John  Cobb/'  he  said 
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huskily.  "  Hang  him,  and  find  out  their  mistake  after- 
wards. John  Cobb  didn't  do  '  it '  ;  you  and  I  know  he 
didn't." 

"  John  Cobb  didn't  do  '  it,'  "  the  girl  repeated  stoutly. 
'  Wonder  what  he'd  feel  like  if  he  knew  we  know." 

"  He  does  know." 

Bobbie  whistled.  "  Rot !  How  should  he  know  ? 
How  do  you  know  he  knows  ?  " 

She  gave  an  impatient  shrug.  "  Stupid  !  Of  course 
he  knows.  If  he  hadn't,  do  you  suppose  he'd  have 
taken  us  to  Drax  and  been  as  jolly  as  he  was  ?  He 
knows  I  know  anyway,  but  he's  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
explain  things  and  ask  us  not  to  give  him  away." 
Robina  flung  her  head  up.  "  John  Cobb  knows  nothing 
would  ever  make  us  tell." 

"  Nothing  would  ever  make  us  tell,"  Bobbie  agreed. 
"  Rather  not.  Nothing,  not  one  blessed  thing." 

Robina  leaned  across  the  stile  towards  her  brother. 

"  It's  an  awfully  big  thing,"  she  said.  "  It's  too  big. 
That's  why  he  didn't  want  us  to  know,  didn't  want  to 
bother  us  about  it.  Bobbie,  we've  not  got  to  talk 
of  it,  not  more  than  we  can  help,  not  even  alone. 
We've  not  got  to  think  about  it,  not  more  than  we  can 
help,  lest  it  should  show.  Mums  is  awfully  sharp  ; 
she'd  see  we'd  got  a  secret,  and  want  to  know.  We've 
got  to  go  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  all 
the  time  we've  got  to  watch  for  the  £rst  sign  of  any  one 
guessing  the  truth,  so  that  we  cari  warn — you  know 
who.  It'll  be  pretty  difficult,  won't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  about  the  difficultest  thing  I've  ever  heard  of," 
the  rector's  son  returned.  "  Don't  see  how  we're  not 
to  think,  and  yet  always  to  be  watching.  But  I  jolly 
well  do  know  that  hot  irons  and  boiling  oil  won't  make 
us  give  John  Cobb  away.  Not  much  1  " 
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CHAPTER  XV 

"  TOO  LATE — TOO  LATE — TOO  LATE  i  " 

Miss  D'EsTERRE's  pony  regarded  the  doctor's  "  run- 
about "  with  suspicion  and  disapproval.  He  sidled 
away  from  it  in  spite  of  his  rider's  soothing  hand  on  his 
neck.  It  was  one  thing  to  pass  a  car  on  the  road, 
another  to  be  expected  to  hobnob  with  one  in  a  friendly 
fashion  on  the  solitude  of  Low  Ghyll  Moor. 

Keith  shut  off  his  engine  and  got  out  of  the  car.  As 
he  advanced  towards  the  girl  it  occurred  to  him  that 
she  welcomed  the  meeting  as  little  as  did  her  pony.  The 
moment  before  she  had  smiled  as  she  had  tried  to  pacify 
her  favourite  ;  now  her  face  was  grave. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  out,"  Keith  said  in  his  most 
professional  style.  "  They  told  me  yesterday  when  I 
called  at  the  Steeples  that  you  had  made  a  wonderful 
recovery  and  were  no  longer  in  need  of  my  services." 

She  looked  down  at  him. 

"  And  did  they  tell  you  that  I  was  out  then  ?  "  she 
asked. 

He  nodded. 

A  little  smiled  just  touched  her  lips. 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wasn't  true,"  Miss 
D'Esterre  returned  calmly,  "  but  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. Of  course,  if  I  wanted  to  see  you  I  shouldn't 
have  made  such  a  quick  recovery.  As  I  told  you  the 
other  night,  Bertie  is  most  amenable  in  the  presence 
of  sickness."  Her  fingers  played  with  the  bridle,  the 
pony  moved  restlessly. 

Keith  was  chagrined ;  her  calm  indifference  piqued 
him.^  "  Rather  unkind  to  tell  me  so  bluntly  that  you 
didn't  wish  to  see  me." 

'  There  was  no  need,"  she  returned  calmly.  "  I  was 
all  right,  and  I  was  quite  sure  that  you  wouldn't  tell 
any  one  the  cause  of  my  illness.  You'll  forget  all 
about  it,  won't  you  ?  It's  over  now."  And  as  she  spoke 
she  tightened  the  bridle  as  though  about  to  ride  away. 
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He  had  not  done  with  her  yet. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said.  "  I  haven't  had  time  to 
scold  you  for  the  reckless,  the  preposterously  reckless 
thing  you  did.  Miss  D'Esterre,  you  must  never  do  it 
again.  Another  time  when  you  require  a  messenger 
you  must  find  a  less  risky  way." 

"  But  then  I  needed  one  so  badly,"  was  all  she  said. 

He  was  recalling  the  scene  in  the  bedroom  vividly. 
It  was  all  very  well  her  trying  to  keep  him  at  arm's 
length,  trying  to  pass  the  matter  off  lightly  ;  it  had  not 
been  a  light  matter  when  she  had  risked  her  very  life 
in  order  to  obtain  the  presence  of  some  one  who  might 
help  her  in  an  undertaking  which  then  had  seemed  to 
her  so  vital.  He  wanted  to  get  her  back  into  the  mood 
of  the  other  night,  and  that  for  a  reason  of  his  own. 

"  Yes,  you  must  have  needed  one  very  badly  indeed 
to  adopt  the  measures  you  did." 

"  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  Vanessa,"  the  girl  returned 
in  her  downright  way ;  "  ever  so  much  more.  But  it 
didn't  do  any  good,  so  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  it  ?" 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  hint. 

"  It  is  great  luck  meeting  you  like  this,"  Keith  said. 
"  I've  been  trying  to  see  you.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I— I— er  "—he  actually  hesitated—"  well,  that  I 
was  frightfully  keen  on  doing  what  you  wanted  me  to 
do."  How  clumsy  it  sounded,  how  difficult  it  was  to 
explain  things  to  this  girl,  who  sat  enthroned  in  the 
saddle  looking  down  at  him  like  that.  She  would  not 
help  him  at  all.  The  other  night  she  had  been  so  eager, 
the  other  night,  in  spite  of  the  peril  she  had  been  in, 
she  had  seemed  so  very  much  alive.  Now  she  was 
apathetic  ;  not  antagonistic,  not  actually  unfriendly, 
but  indifferent.  He  tried  again.  "  I  simply  daren't 
ask  to  see  Miss  Vibart  before  the  inquest,  I  was  afraid 
that  to  have  done  so  must  have  started  people  talking, 
have  aroused  comment  ;  isn't  that  the  expression  ?  I 
thought  there  would  have  been  time  after  the  inquest. 
I  contrived  to  see  her  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
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"  But  it  was  too  late,"  she  supplemented. 

That  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  It  caused 
him  surprise,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  caused  him 
no  surprise  at  all.  It  merely  confirmed  what  had  been 
in  his  mind  ever  since  his  interview  with  Vanessa.  Yet 
he  had  not  expected  Estelle  D'Esterre  to  confess,  if  not 
in  so  many  words,  that  her  one  idea  had  been  to  prevent 
the  engagement  between  her  brother  and  her  friend. 
That  in  itself  was  abundantly  significant. 

"  No,  not  too  late,"  he  almost  pleaded.  "  There 
must  still  be  something  to  be  done,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what.  Won't  you  forgive  me  for  having  failed 
you  once  ?  Won't  you  let  me  try  again  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  too  late,"  she  returned  obstinately. 
"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  was  an  idiot  to 
try  to  interfere,  a  double  idiot  to  suppose  that  you  could 
do  anything.  Be  sensible  and  think  no  more  about  it. 
Are  you  staying  long  in  Branksmoor  ?  " 

So  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him.  She,  no  more  than 
Vanessa,  needed  him  as  an  ally,  only  whereas  Vanessa 
had  never  sought  his  aid,  this  girl  had  put  him  to  the 
test  and  found  him  wanting. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't  get  rid  of  me  like  that,"  Keith 
returned  ;  "  and  please,  Miss  D'Esterre,  believe  that  I 
am  most  frightfully  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  your 
friend.  I  hoped  you  were  going  to  show  me  the  way. 
Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  ?  " 

She  let  the  reins  slip  through  her  fingers  as  the  pony 
sniffed  at  the  coarse  grass. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  why  you  are  so  keen  on  interfering," 
she  said.  Her  frank  eyes  scrutinised  his  face,  then  an 
expression  which  embarrassed  him  dawned  in  them. 
"  Doctor  Stangar,  you're  not  in  love  with  Vanessa,  are 
you  ?" 

It  was  a  direct  question,  and  try  as  he  would  he 
could  not  be  angry  with  her  for  asking  it.  There  was 
no  sense  in  telling  her  that  she  had  no  right  to  do  so.  He 
seemed  to  have  given  her  the  right.  Her  love  for  Vanessa, 
his  love  for  Vanessa  :  that  was  the  link  between  them. 
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She  leaned  a  little  towards  him,  those  questioning 
eyes  were  trying  to  read  his  secret. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  she  persisted.  "  Do  you  love  Vanessa  ?" 
Then  before  he  could  speak,  she  gave  a  little  quick 
nod.  She  had  read  her  answer  in  his  face,  though  he 
had  never  said  a  word.  "  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !  What  a 
pity  you  ever  came  to  Branksmoor.  I'm  so  sorry." 
She  was  not  apathetic  now.  He  found  her  sympathy 
not  altogether  unwelcome,  even  if  it  was  unflattering. 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  too  late,  because  you've  got  to  be 
disappointed.  I  do  so  hate  people,  nice  people  " — she 
gave  one  of  her  rare  little  smiles — "  being  disappointed. 
You  know  how  I  wanted  Vanessa  to  go  away.  Well, 
now  it  is  you  who  should  go.  There  simply  isn't  room 
for  you  and  Vanessa  both  at  Branksmoor,  not  if  you 
really  love  her.  Vanessa  is  going  to  marry  my  brother, 
your  staying  here  will  only  make  you,  and  perhaps  her, 
miserable.  You'd  ever  so  much  better  go  away.' 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  the  man  said  almost  roughly. 

"  You  would  if  you  were  not  utterly  selfish,  as  all 
men  are." 

"  You've  no  right  to  say  that." 

"  But  I  do  say  it." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  ;  he  was  half  afraid 
that  she  would  turn  and  ride  away. 

"  Won't  you  help  me  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  Won't  you 
help  me  to  help  her  ?  You  know  that  she  doesn't  care 
for  him,  you  know  that  there  is  something  behind  all 
this,  that  she  is  being  driven  into  a  marriage  that  can 
never  make  for  happiness.  Why  won't  you  tell  me 
what  you  know  and  let  us  work  together  for  Vanessa's 
happiness  ?  " 

"As  represented  by  her  marriage  with  Doctor  Stangar !" 

He  felt  his  face  grow  hot.  She  had  not  attempted 
to  conceal  the  ridicule  in  her  voice.  For  a  moment  she 
made  him  ashamed.  It  was  as  though  he  had  boasted 
that  h«  alont  could  ensure  Vanessa  Vibart's  happiness. 
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Estelle  picked  up  her  reins.  She  did  it  almost 
roughly.  The  pony  threw  up  his  head. 

"  It's  no  good,  Dr.  Stangar,"  she  said,  "  we're  only 
wasting  time  and  getting  at  cross-purposes.  I  gave  you 
your  chance  of  helping  Vanessa,  though  I'm  not  saying 
that  it  was  your  fault  that  you  couldn't  take  it.  You 
ought  to  have  run  off  with  her  three  days  ago  ;  you 
ought  never  to  have  let  my  brother  force  her  promise. 
Well,  you  did — or  Fate,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it.  He  made  her  give  it,  and  he'll  make  her  keep  it. 
Shall  I  tell  you  something  that  very  few  people  know  ? 
My  brother  isn't  really  a  fool ;  the  externals  people 
pay  so  much  attention  to  don't  really  count  for  as  much 
as  they  fancy.  If  I  sat  here  until  Doomsday  I  should 
only  just  go  on  saying  it's  too  late."  She  shortened 
her  hold  on  the  reins,  then  suddenly  she  held  up  her 
crop  as  though  commanding  his  attention.  "  Listen. 
Listen  to  what  the  birds  are  saying,  '  Too  late — too  late 
— too  late  !  ' 

There  were  moor  birds  all  around  them,  peewits  and 
curlews  disturbed  by  their  presence.  They  flew  round 
and  round,  and  as  they  winged  their  way  through  the 
still  air  they  cried  incessantly.  For  the  moment  it  really 
seemed  to  Keith  that  they  echoed  the  words  Estelle 
had  used,  repeating  them  with  wearying  persistency. 
'  Too  late — too  late — too  late." 

Keith  Stangar  stepped  back  on  to  the  white  road  and 
went  up  to  the  car.  Then,  instead  of  re-starting  it,  he 
turned  and  looked  after  the  girl.  She  was  cantering 
now,  moving  with  an  easy  swing  on  the  soft,  peaty 
ground.  Already  horse  and  rider  looked  small  in  the 
distance,  oddly  small  on  that  vast  expanse  of  heather. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight ;  in  all  probability  no  one 
would  pass  that  way  for  hours.  The  road  led  t64one 
of  the  remoter  hamlets.  It  was  seldom  that  any  one 
used  it. 

Stangar  flung  himself  down  on  the  heather  and  took 
out  his  pipe.  If  he  were  to  drive  on,  in  a  very  little  time 
he  would  reach,  first  the  main  road,  then  the  village, 
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and  that  would  mean  being  plunged  once  more  into 
the  petty  affairs  of  everyday  existence.  There  would 
be  patients  clamorous  for  his  attention  ;  Jerningham, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  whose  company  he  was  begin- 
ning secretly  to  enjoy,  very  ready  for  a  talk  ;  Erskine, 
perhaps,  possibly  the  twins,  though  they  seemed  to 
have  avoided  the  surgery  of  late.  He  told  himself 
fretfully  that  he  never  had  a  moment  to  himself,  and 
he  needed  so  many  moments  if  he  was  ever  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  maze  into  which  Fate,  in  malignant 
mood,  had  plunged  him. 

He  loved  Vanessa.  That  was  the  one  outstanding 
fact  of  existence  now.  He  had  no  longer  any  desire  to 
qualify  the  admission.  Love  had  taken  possession  of 
him  wholly.  With  all  his  heart  and  soul,  with  all  his 
being  he  loved  Vanessa.  Love  is  spoken  of  lightly,  yet 
the  wise  still  know  that  love  is  the  motive  power  which 
sets  the  great  world  revolving.  And  he  loved  Vanessa. 

And,  loving  her,  Fate  had  ordained  that  he  should 
stand  aside  and  watch  her  pass  amid  dangers  to  destruc- 
tion. 

That  was  what  Vanessa's  marriage  with  D'Esterre 
seemed  to  him  to  portend,  and  not  entirely  because  it 
aroused  all  his  jealousy.  He  knew  the  type  of  man 
D'Esterre  was.  The  thought  of  such  a  man  becoming 
Vanessa's  husband  drove  him  half  mad.  It  was  not 
wholly  jealousy,  yet  jealousy  was  rampant.  He  told 
himself  he  would  have  felt  much  the  same  had  he  been 
very  old  and  had  not  loved  Vanessa.  Such  a  marriage 
would  be  iniquitous.  D'Esterre  had  no  right  to  take 
any  woman's  life  in  his  hands,  least  of  all  the  life  of 
such  a  woman  as  Vanessa  Vibart. 

He  tried  to  put  that  aspect  of  the  case  from  him.  It 
threatened  to  make  him  forget  more  pressing  things. 
D'Exterre  had  gained  his  point  by  threats — threats  of 
what  ?  What  was  the  fatal  power  D'Esterre  held  ? 
The  girl  who  had  just  left  him  had  known  how  great 
that  power  was  ;  that  was  why  she  had  tried  so  hard 
to  prevent  the  meeting  between  her  brother  and  her 
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friend.  It  was  an  outrage.  It  was  a  wholly  hateful, 
detestable  thing  that  any  man  should  force  any  woman 
to  his  will,  but  when  for  "  any  "  man  one  had  to  sub- 
stitute Bertram  D'Esterre,  for  "  any  "  woman  Vanessa 
Vibart 

He  jumped  up  impatiently.  He  was  wasting  time. 
He  had  done  enough  blundering.  It  was  no  good 
railing  against  Fate  ;  there  must  be  something  for  him 
to  do,  if  only  he  could  find  out  what. 

What  was  the  power  D'Esterre  held  over  Vanessa  ? 
Certainly  it  was  something  connected  with  the  tragedy 
of  Lonely  Garth.  Everything  pointed  to  that. 

D'Esterre  had  discovered,  as  he  had  done,  if  not  by 
the  same  means,  that  Vanessa  was  in  some  mysterious 
way  implicated  in  what  had  happened.  D'Esterre  him- 
self knew  more  about  the  matter  than  any  one  guessed. 
He  was  convinced  of  that.  In  that  fact  lay  his  own 
chief  hope  of  success,  if  hope  it  could  be  called. 

The  maze  was  becoming  more  confusing,  because,  in 
spite  of  everything,  in  spite  even  of  the  additional  thing 
he  had  learned  from  Nanny  last  night — if  Mitford  should 
ever  discover  that  petrol  had  been  left  at  Nanny's 
cottage  and  had  been  fetched  by  Vanessa  herself ! — he 
was  still  as  positive  as  man  could  be  that  the  girl  he 
loved  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  direct  action  which 
had  led  to  her  grandfather's  death.  If  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  it  had  been  possible  to  conceive  of  Vanessa 
having  been  responsible  for  the  ghastly  thing  he — 
Keith — had  witnessed,  then,  of  course,  it  would  have 
been  equally  possible  to  picture  her  shrinking  from 
exposure.  It  was  just  because  he  was  so  convinced  of 
her  innocence  that  the  whole  affair  was  entirely  inex- 
plicable. She  was  implicated,  but  she  was  innocent. 
She  had  some  as  yet  to  be  discovered  reason  for  keeping 
her  lips  closed.  It  was  for  him  to  find  out  what  that 
reason  was. 

Then,  if  she  was  as  innocent  as  he  was  ready  to  swear, 
why  her  fear  of  D'Esterre  ?  Her  grandfather  was  dead. 
No  one  had  been  able  to  suggest  the  existence  of  any 
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other  relative.  Those  facts  seemed  to  dispose  of  the 
possibility  that  she  was  attempting  to  shield  any  one. 

The  whole  thing  was  utterly  incomprehensible.  He 
was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  If  he  were  to  stay 
there,  as  Estelle  had  said,  until  Doomsday  itself,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

Keith  Stangar  walked  over  to  the  car.  He  had  been 
wrong  just  now  when  he  had  told  himself  that  he  was 
at  the  very  end  of  his  resources.  There  was  one  thing 
at  least  he  could  do  ;  one  thing  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
was  going  to  D'Esterre  to  convince  him  once  and  for  all 
that  the  thing  he  proposed  should  not  be.  D'Esterre 
might  have  a  hold  over  Vanessa,  but  he — Stangar — told 
himself  that  he,  in  his  turn,  had  a  certain  power  over 
D'Esterre.  He  was  going  to  use  it,  use  it  for  all  it  was 
worth  in  order  to  prevent  this  iniquitous  marriage. 
Estelle  might  tell  him  that  he  was  too  late,  the  curlews 
overhead  might  echo  her  words,  but  the  one  should 
make  as  little  impression  as  the  other. 

Keith  Stangar  re-started  his  engine  and  got  into  the 
car.  His  face  was  grim.  He  was  no  joyous  knight- 
errant  at  that  moment,  but  he  was  very  much  in  earnest. 
He  knew  now  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  that  though 
the  curlews  went  on  assuring  him  that  already  he  was 
"  too  late." 

CHAPTER  XVI 

D'ESTERRE'S  WINNING  CARD 

IT  was  a  very  smart  parlourmaid  who  opened  the  door 
when  Keith  arrived  at  the  Steeples.  For  once  the  man 
called  Philip  was  not  in  evidence. 

The  girl  knew  the  doctor,  of  course,  and  she  volun- 
teered the  information  that  her  mistress  was  out.  The 
master,  however,  was  in  the  library  if  Doctor  Stangar 
wished  to  see  him. 

He  followed  the  servant  across  the  luxurious  hall. 
It  was  oddly  familiar  though  he  had  only  been  there 
once.  The  sight  of  it  recalled  that  former  visit  vividly. 
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"  Dr.  Stangar,  sir."  The  maid  had  opened  one  of 
the  doors,  and  Keith  entered  Mr.  D'Esterre's  so-called 
library. 

There  were  not  many  books  to  justify  the  name,  the 
place  might  just  as  well  have  been  termed  a  boudoir. 
It  seemed  to  Keith  to  be  full  of  dainty  furniture,  silken 
cushions  and  unnecessary  fallals.  He  only  spared  one 
glance  for  them,  for  even  as  he  entered  his  eye  fell 
on  one  object  which  riveted  his  attention — Vanessa's 
portrait.  It  stood  on  the  writing-table  laden  with 
tortoiseshell  and  gold  trifles.  Keith  had  never  seen  so 
gorgeously  equipped  a  writing-table  or  so  costly  a 
frame.  The  latter  was  of  dull  gold.  Before  it  lay  a 
shallow  bowl  of  flowers  as  though  placed  there  to  deck 
a  shrine,  but  the  photograph  was  of  Vanessa  in  the 
plainest  of  country  clothes.  It  pleased  the  man  to 
think  that  the  girl  he  loved  looked  utterly  out  of  place 
in  such  surroundings.  She  was  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  them.  She  held  herself  so  naturally,  her  pose 
was  full  of  grace  and  freedom.  She  was  too  utterly 
wholesome  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Steeples,  yet  it 
was  to  the  Steeples  Bertram  D'Esterre  was  bent  upon 
bringing  her.  If  the  sight  of  Vanessa's  photograph  in 
that  room  made  Keith  Stangar  angry,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  thought  of  Vanessa  herself  being 
installed  as  mistress  there  drove  him  half  mad. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  coming  again,"  the  master 
of  the  Steeples  said  in  his  caressing  tone.  He  dragged 
himself  out  of  the  depths  of  the  easiest  of  lounge  chairs. 
Seemingly  he  had  been  asleep.  "  We  ought  to  have 
telephoned  to  have  saved  you  the  trouble.  My  little 
Estelle " 

"  Oh,  she's  all  right/'  Stangar  interrupted,  "  I  met 
her  out  on  the  moors  this  afternoon.  It  was  not  your 
sister  I  came  to  see." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  sent  you  to  see  me  ?  Now, 
wasn't  that  thoughtful  of  my  little  Estelle  !  Did  she 
tell  you  Bertie  hasn't  been  himself  lately— not  ill,  you 
know,  but  so  so  ?  " 
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Keith  found  the  almost  childish  tone  of  self-com- 
miseration intensely  irritating.  If  it  were  possible,  his 
dislike  of  Bertram  D'Esterre  increased. 

"  No,  your  sister  forgot  to  mention  the  fact.  It  was 
not  about  the  state  of  your  health  that  I  came  to  talk 
to  you." 

The  master  of  the  Steeples  looked  disappointed,  also 
he  looked  more  than  a  little  scared,  though  he  tried 
to  smile. 

"  Then  you  came  just  for  a  friendly  chat  ?  So  neigh- 
bourly of  you."  The  speaker  moved  towards  the  bell. 
"  I'll  ring  for  tea,"  he  said.  "  I  dare  say  Estelle  will 
come  in  before  we've  finished." 

Keith  stepped  over  to  the  fireplace  quickly,  and  he 
deliberately  put  himself  between  the  master  of  the  house 
and  the  bell.  He  was  not  going  to  waste  time  on  pre- 
liminaries, the  sooner  he  got  to  grips  the  better — to 
grips  with  this  flabby  creature  who  called  himself  a 
man. 

"  Never  mind  about  tea,  or  summoning  Philip  either. 
You  and  I  can  get  through  our  interview  without  his 
assistance,  and  without  refreshments.  I  had  enough  of 
both  the  other  night." 

D'Esterre's  pasty  face  grew  even  more  pallid.  He 
was  physically  a  coward.  Stangar  knew  that,  though 
the  knowledge  gave  him  no  satisfaction.  He  would 
have  preferred  the  fellow  to  show  fight.  He  was  not 
a  whit  the  less  dangerous  because  his  methods  lacked 
directness.  A  snake  strikes  and  glides  away  into  the 
undergrowth. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  D'Esterre 
returned  complainingly.  "  Why  shouldn't  we  have  a 
cup  of  tea  while  we  chat  ?  I'm  all  for  friendly  ways 
myself." 

'"  But  then,  you  see,"  Keith  said,  "  we're  not  friends. 
I  haven't  come  here  in  a  friendly  spirit  either.  I've 
got  something  pretty  disagreeable  to  say  to  you, 
D'Esterre." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  can't  leave  me 
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alone,"  the  other  grumbled.  "  Never  knew  such  an 
interfering  fellow  as  you  are.  It's  frightfully  unpro- 
fessional, you  know.  Why  can't  you  look  after  your 
patients  and  leave  me  alone  ?  The  words  were  spoken 
plaintively.  They  might  have  voiced  the  ineffectual 
protest  of  a  spoilt  child. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  oblige  you."  The  doctor  was  still 
between  his  host  and  the  bell.  "  Nothing  I  should  like 
better.  Now  just  listen  to  me.  You  may  remember 
that  on  the  night  Lonely  Garth  was  burnt  down  I  came 
upon  a  man  acting  suspiciously  in  one  of  the  upstairs 
rooms,  a  sneaking,  skulking  fellow,  apparently  bent  on 
robbery  when  he  ought  to  have  been  helping  to  put  out 
the  fire.  It  may  interest  you  to  know,  Mr.  D'Esterre, 
that  I  have  discovered  his  identity." 

The  other  sat  down  with  almost  startling  suddenness 
in  the  big  chair  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  he  put 
his  hands  into  his  jacket  pockets.  Keith  knew  just  why 
he  did  that.  The  hands,  he  was  certain,  were  trembling. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  had  his  finger  on  D'Esterre's 
pulse  at  that  moment. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  I've  spotted  my  man  all  right. 
What  were  you  looking  for,  D'Esterre  ?  How  did  you 
know  about  the  hiding-place  beneath  the  hearth-stone  ?  " 
Would  the  fellow  ask  why  the  story  had  not  been  told 
at  the  inquest  ?  Was  he  sufficiently  master  of  himself 
to  seize  on  that  significant  omission  ? 

"  I  '  looking  '  ?  "  D'Esterre  repeated.  "  You're 
joking,  aren't  you  ?  How  could  I  be  '  looking '  when 
I  never  went  to  the  fire  ?  " 

"  Rather  odd  you  didn't,  wasn't  it  ?  Vibart  your 
friend,  you  about  his  nearest  neighbour.  Capital  view 
you  must  have  had.  Stayed  at  home  and  watched  from 
the  window.  That  the  idea,  or  rather  is  that  what  you 
want  people  to  believe  ?" 

In  spite  of  his  fifty  years  Bertram  D'Esterre  looked 
on  the  point  of  tears. 

"  You've  no  right  to  say  such  things,"  he  protested. 
'  It's  very  unkind  of  you.  I  couldn't  have  done  any 
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good  if  I  had  gone  to  the  fire.  I  wasn't  very  well  that 
night.  I  had — er — faceache.  Besides,  you  told  every 
one  you  never  saw  that  man's  face — if  there  ever  was  a 
man  there  at  all — and  now  you're  pretending  that  you 
can  identify  him.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  you're 
telling  stories." 

Keith  laughed.  He  wasn't  really  amused,  he  was 
merely  determined  to  carry  this  off  with  a  high  hand. 
To  himself  he  was  bound  to  own  that  he  was  bluffing 
more  than  a  bit.  Had  he  really  been  as  positive  as  he 
meant  this  man  to  believe  that  he  knew  the  identity 
of  the  searcher  at  Lonely  Garth,  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  his  duty  to  have  made  the  fact  known  long 
ago.  He  had  had  no  inkling  of  it  until  his  visit  to  the 
Steeples  the  other  night.  It  had  been  then  that  the 
vision  of  D'Esterre's  white  hands,  seen  as  in  a  night- 
mare, had  in  some  inexplicable  way  suggested  this 
thing  to  a  dazed  brain.  Now  he  was  simply  trying  to 
make  what  capital  he  could  out  of  mere  surmise,  he 
was  even  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  doing  so  with 
so  fine  an  assumption  of  certainty.  He  dare  not  draw 
back.  A  man  who  fights  for  a  woman's  chance  of 
happiness  uses  any  weapon.  For  the  moment  he  was 
out,  not  for  his  future,  but  for  Vanessa's.  It  might 
be  that  he  was  doomed  to  go  out  of  Vanessa's  life,  if 
indeed  he  had  ever  entered  it.  Of  one  thing  alone  Fate 
should  never  rob  him.  To  the  end  he  meant  to  be  able 
to  cherish  the  knowledge  that  he  had  saved  Vanessa 
from  a  living  hell — this  drug-taker  her  husband  ! 

"  Well,  got  any  explanation  to  offer  ?  Thought  it 
only  right  to  put  the  matter  to  you  before  going  to 
Mitford  and  his  crowd." 

Bertram  D'Esterre  was  fingering  a  scented  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  No,"  he  returned,  "  I've  nothing  to  say.  I — I — 
admit  nothing.  You've — you've  no  right  to  come  and 
say  things  like  that.  You're  only  trying  to  be — er — 
disagreeable." 

At  another  time  Keith  would  have  laughed  at  his 
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victim's  feeble  attempt  to  bluster,  now  he  did  not  feel 
like  laughter  at  all.  "  Very  well,  we'll  go  on  to  the 
next  little  matter.  You  were  so  precious  frightened 
that  the  truth  should  dawn  on  me,  or  that  I  knew 
about  you  all  the  time  and  meant  to  bring  it  out  as  a 
bomb  at  the  adjourned  inquest,  that  you  determined  to 
prevent  my  giving  evidence." 

The  other  was  holding  either  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  How  could  I  prevent  you  giving  evidence  ?  "  he 
faltered. 

"  Well,  as  it  turned  out,  you  couldn't.  But  that 
wasn't  your  fault,  you  had  a  try.  Was  it  '  Philip ' 
you  sent  to  have  a  pot  shot  at  me  the  night  before  the 
inquest  when  I  was  strolling  in  my  garden  ?  He  didn't 
make  much  of  a  business  of  it ;  but  of  course  he  might 
have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  friend  Jerningham 
turning  up  when  he  did.  Anyway,  that  little  attempt 
didn't  come  off,  and  I  warn  you,  you'd  better  not  try 
that  sort  of  thing  again.  You  can't  do  it  wholesale, 
you  know,  and  old  Jerningham's  pretty  wide  awake." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  You're 
saying  the  oddest  things." 

Keith's  confidence  was  growing.  This  fellow  was 
really  too  feeble.  "  Very  well,  we'll  see  in  a  bit  whether 
Mitford  finds  them  odd.  Now  we  come  to  your  third 
move.  I'll  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  were 
perfectly  genuine  when  you  sent  for  me  to  see  your 
sister,  but  having  got  me  into  your  house  after  midnight, 
you  let  your  sense  of  hospitality  get  the  better  of  you, 
eh,  Mr.  D'Esterre  ?  The  cheek  of  it !  Fancy  thinking 
you  were  going  to  keep  me  locked  up  here,  or  was  I 
going  to  be  buried  in  the  dungeon  ?  You've  a  good 
deal  to  account  for,  my  friend.  Tbere's  quite  a  lot  for 
Mitford  and  his  crowd  to  investigate.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  find  out  what  your  motives  were,  one  doesn't 
doctor  a  visitor's  grog  for  nothing.  Well,  anyway,  I'm 
going  to  let  daylight  into  the  whole  business  unless  you're 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  terms  which  I  have  come  here 
to  suggest." 
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This  time  D'Esterre  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  lips. 

"  You're  making  a  big  mistake,"  he  reiterated  com- 
plainingly.  It  was  almost  a  whimper,  and  it  increased 
Keith's  confidence.  He  felt  that  his  opponent's  utter 
inability  even  to  attempt  to  justify  his  actions  amounted 
to  an  admission.  "  Really,  Doctor  Stangar,  you've 
chanced  on  quite  a  mare's  nest,  but  you  oughtn't  to 
say  such  things.  I  don't  know  what  my  solicitor " 

"  I  should  save  him,  if  I  were  you,  until  the  police 
get  busy,"  Keith  jeered,  and  it  was  so  unlike  him  to 
jeer. 

The  master  of  the  Steeples  got  up  and  walked  over 
to  the  window.  From  it  one  obtained  a  glorious  view 
of  the  moor,  the  only  blot  upon  the  landscape  was  the 
charred  ruin  of  Lonely  Garth  as  seen  in  the  foreground. 
Some  day,  when  time  had  taken  the  ruins  in  hand, 
they  would  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scene  ;  to-day,  the 
sight  of  them  served  as  a  spur  to  Keith  Stangar. 

D'Esterre  gazed  out  of  the  window.  Keith  stood 
on  the  hearthrug,  watching  him  scornfully.  Convinced 
of  his  own  strength,  he  almost  wished  for  an  opponent 
more  worthy  of  his  downright  methods.  He  would 
have  preferred  a  man  who  could  have  fought  in  the 
way  he  understood  the  term.  This  shrinking,  carefully 
preserved  neurotic  of  middle  age  would  have  been 
beneath  his  notice  but  for  the  fact  that  he  had  dared 
to  threaten  a  woman's  happiness. 

"  Well,  Mr.  D'Esterre  ?  We're  wasting  a  lot  of  time. 
I've  played  my  cards,  it  is  your  turn  now." 

The  other  turned  round  slowly.     He  still  stood  by 
the  window,  one  hand  was  gripping  the  rich  brocade 
curtain  as  though  for  support.    His  face  was  as  ashen 
as  ever,  yet  the  suspicion  just  dawned  upon  Stangar 
that  the  fear  which  had  been  so  apparent  a  moment 
ago  had  left  those  shifty  eyes. 
"  I  play  the  Queen  of  Hearts  !  " 
And  the  man  who  loved  her  knew  that  he  spoke  of 
Vanessa. 
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_  Keith  glanced  at  the  photograph  on  the  writing-table. 
He  did  so  involuntarily.  The  fact  did  not  escape  the, 
opponent  he  despised.  Keith  was  telling  himself  that 
this,  of  course,  was  what  he  ought  to  have  expected. 
This  was  the  only  move  he  had  left  his  antagonist,  yet 
he  could  not  rid  himself  of  a  sense  of  surprise.  So 
D'Esterre  had  a  bit  of  fight  in  him  after  all. 

They  were  silent,  those  two  men,  for  a  moment.  They 
stood  there  confronting  one  another,  and  on  the  table, 
almost  between  them,  was  the  photograph  in  the  gor- 
geous frame.  To  Keith  it  seemed  that  Vanessa's  eyes 
were  on  him.  Vanessa  was  waiting  for  her  self-con- 
stituted champion  to  speak.  No,  that  was  wrong.  It 
was  more  likely  that  Vanessa  was  blaming  him  for  ever 
having  spoken  at  all.  She  had  begged  him  not  to  inter- 
fere, had  told  him  what  was  likely  to  come  of  it  if  he 
did.  He  had  refused  to  listen  to  her,  trusting  to  his 
own  strength,  and  this  was  the  result.  Estelle,  too,  had 
given  the  same  counsel.  They  had  neither  wished  him 
to  take  any  part  in  this  sorry  affair.  He  had  refused 
to  listen  to  their  entreaties,  and,  as  a  punishment,  he 
found  himself  tongue-tied  before  the  man  he  despised. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  play,  Doctor  Stangar." 

Keith  took  a  step  forward  and  caught  hold  of  the 
other's  arm.  His  passion  threatened  to  get  the  better 
of  him.  He  had  some  insane  idea  of  reverting  to  primi- 
tive methods.  Surely  the  world  would  be  a  cleaner 
place  if  he  were  to  choke  the  very  life  out  of  this  noxious 
thing  ! 

Bertram  D'Esterre  shrank  instinctively.  "  It's  no 
good  doing  that,"  he  said.  "  It's  no  good  getting 
angry.  I've  told  you  I'm  marrying  Vanessa  to  shield 
her.  No  one  can  stop  me  except  by  dragging  her  into 
the  limelight.  Will  you  take  the  risk  of  that  ?  Do 
you  want  every  one  to  know  what  her  part  was  in  what 
happened  over  there  ?  She  doesn't  want  any  one  to 
know."  He  had  dropped  his  voice.  It  was  almost 
confidential.  "  If  she  hadn't  been  afraid  she  would 
never  have  consented  to  marry  me.  It  isn't  every  man 
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who'd  admit  that,  it  isn't  every  man  who's  as  honest 
as  I  am.  Vanessa  Vibart  has  refused  me  lots  of  times, 
but  she's  accepted  me  at  last,  and  love  often  comes 
after  marriage.  Hadn't  you  better  be  careful  ?  Do 
you  think  Vanessa  will  be  grateful  if  you  insist  on 
my  publishing — er — her  part  ?  " 

Keith  Stangar  was  threatening  no  longer.  The  thing 
was  so  vital  he  could  afford  to  risk  nothing. 

"  D'Esterre,  what  was  her  part  ?  D'Esterre,  for 
God's  sake,  tell  me  what  was  her  part  ?  " 

The  tense  tone  of  his  enemy  caused  Bertram  D'Esterre 
exquisite  pleasure  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  hide. 

"  Isn't  that  a  matter  for  '  Mitford  and  his  crowd  '  ?  " 
he  asked  blandly.  Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
he  actually  dared  to  shrug  his  shoulders  because  he 
was  no  longer  frightened  of  his  opponent.  "  Upon  my 
word,"  he  said,  "  if  ever  a  woman  had  cause  to  pray  to 
be  saved  from  her  friends  that  woman  is  Vanessa  Vibart. 
And  I  won't  say  who  the  friend  is,  it  'ud  only  make  you 
cross." 

Keith  restrained  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  And  you,"  he  asked,  "  are  you  not  her  friend  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  man  she  has  promised  to  marry,"  D'Esterre 
returned,  with  most  unwonted  steadiness.  "  You  will 
forgive  me  for  reminding  you  of  the  fact." 


CHAPTER  XVII 
AT  THE  NATIONS'  HOTEL 

RAOUL  LATOUR  shook  his  head. 

"  Non,"  he  said  ;    "  c'est  impossible.    Non  !  " 

The  tempter  went  on  counting  notes,  nice,  glossy 

notes,  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  Saint  George  slaying 

a  dragon  on  each. 

'  Non,'  "  mimicked  the  tempter,  copying  the  other's 

tone  exactly.    "  Talk  English,  my  friend.    Your  French 

impresses  me  no  more  than  your  innocence." 

Raoul  Latour  shrugged  his  shoulders.     He  was  a 
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pleasant-looking  fellow  in  his  way,  and  as  eminently 
respectable  as  one  of  the  head  waiters  of  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  London  was  bound  to  be. 

"  I  go  back  to  France  ;  I  leave  the  Hotel  des  Nations  ; 
I  'ave  'ad  enough." 

"  Exactly,"  smiled  Mr.  Jerningham  understandingly. 
'  You  have  spoiled  the  Philistines  sufficiently  for  your 
purpose,  and  now  you  are  going  back  to  la  belle  France, 
and  with  you  you  will  take  all  that  you  have  earned, 
and  all  the  useful  little  pourboires  you  have  received, 
so  that  you  may  start  a  charming  little  caf6  of  your 
own,  which  is  to  be  patronised  by  your  many  English 
admirers.  Well,  Monsieur  Latour,  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  nice  little  sum  I  offer  you  would  be 
particularly  useful.  So  easily  earned,  too.  Upon  my 
word,  I  do  not  think  you  understand  how  easily  it  is 
to  be  earned."  The  speaker  saw  an  expression  of 
hesitancy  just  glint  through  the  other's  eyes,  yet,  in 
spite  of  it,  Latour's  tone  was  still  decisive. 

"  I  say  again  zat  what  you  would  'ave  me  do  is  too 
dangerous.  Ze  manager  would  find  out  zat  I  'ave  what 
you  call  smuggle  you  into  Suite  Thirteen,  and  'e  send 
me  away  zat  minute.  I  go  back  to  Paris  wiz  a  bad 
caractere.  Zat  not  suit  me,  no  !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  my  excellent  Latour,  if  only  you 
would  listen,  and  not  jump  to  ridiculous  conclusions. 
What  I  suggest  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
manager  will  never  know.  You  are  very  anxious  that 
the  little  dinner  in  Suite  Thirteen,  which  is  to  be  given 
by  your  wealthy  patron,  Mr.  D'Esterre,  in  honour  of 
the  lady  he  is  going  to  marry  next  week,  should  be 
a  success.  Now,  unfortunately,  you  have  sprained  youi 
ankle  ;  it  is  not  serious,  but  you  cannot  run  about  with 
your  usual  agility.  Fortunately,  you  have  staying  with 
you  an  old  friend — we'll  call  him  Jean  Gaille,  or  any- 
thing you  like — himself  a  waiter  at  present  out  of 
employment.  You  know  that  the  hotel  is  very  full,  a 
little  short-handed,  and  so,  on  your  own  authority,  you 
take  your  friend  with  you  in  order  that  he  may  assist. 
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You  are  even  willing  to  give  him  a  shilling  or  two  out 
of  your  own  pocket,  so  anxious  are  you  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  great  Hotel  of  Nations.  Ton  my  word,  the 
management  ought  to  be  grateful  if  ever  it  finds  out 
what  you  have  done,  but  I'm  afraid  that  you  will  have 
to  do  without  the  gratitude,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
your  praiseworthy  action  never  will  be  discovered." 

"  And  'ow  do  I  know  vot  you  will  do  ven  you  are  in  the 
suite  ?  "  Latour  asked  shrewdly.  "  Does  a  man  offer  ail 
zat  money  just  to  watch  a  little  dinare  party  ?  Non !  " 

Mr.  Jerningham  took  a  sip  from  his  glass.  He  had 
never  been  in  more  deadly  earnest  than  he  was  at  that 
moment.  He  had  never  seemed  more  delightfully  at 
his  ease.  Nick  Jerningham  was  always  at  his  best  when 
the  position  was  critical.  He  chuckled. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  he  said.  "  You  think  that  I  am  going 
to  cut  Mr.  D'Esterre's  throat  with  a  dessert  knife,  or 
pick  his  pockets  while  he  is  talking  to  the  ladies.  My 
friend,  you  never  made  a  bigger  mistake  in  your  life.  I 
give  you  my  word  I  shall  not  lay  a  finger  on  him,  while 
as  for  his  watch,  I  have  one  of  my  own." 

"  Zen  why  you  wish " 

"  Just  for  the  privilege  of  a  little  quiet  talk  with  the 
host  after  the  dinner  party  is  over.  Just  a  little  talk, 
pay  friend.  Nothing  more.  D'you  wish  to  know  what 
it  is  to  be  about  ?  His  marriage.  There,  now  you 
have  my  secret.  See  what -confidence  I  place  in  you. 
Your  patron  believes  that  next  week  he  is  to  marry  a 
certain  young  lady  in  whom  I  am  interested.  With 
your  assistance  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
that  marriage.  An  affair  of  the  heart,  Latour.  Trust  a 
Frenchman  to  sympathise  in  an  affair  of  the  heart ! 
You  and  I  are  going  to  save  a  beautiful  girl  from  life- 
long misery.  Has  that  touched  your  Gallic  chivalry, 
or  did  you  leave  it  in  la  belle  France  ?  " 

Raoul  Latour  sat  there  fingering  his  cigarette.  He 
was  a  cautious  man,  and  had  he  intended  to  remain  in 
his  present  situation  even  Mr.  Jerningham's  blandish- 
ments would  probably  have  failed  to  influence  him. 
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He  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  London.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  leaving  almost  immediately.  There  was 
no  denying  that  the  money  this  persuasive  old  gentle- 
man offered  him  would  be  particularly  useful.  The 
risk — if  risk  there  was — was  certainly  not  great.  He 
gazed  at  his  companion  thoughtfully.  Mr.  Jerningham 
did  not  look  a  very  alarming  personage.  It  was  difficult 
to  picture  this  tempter  doing  anything  very  reprehensible. 
The  explanation  offered  was  feasible  enough. 

Mr.  Jerningham  was  still  fingering  the  little  packet 
of  notes. 

"  I  will  tink  of  it,"  the  Frenchman  said.  "  I  will 
tink  of  it  and  let  you  know  on  my  way  to  ze  'otel  to- 
night. I  promise  noting,  but  at  least  I  will  call  'ere 
at  your  lodging  and  let  you  know  my  decision."  And 
with  that  Raoul  got  up  and  left  the  room  as  though 
he  feared  to  have  to  listen  to  further  argument. 

Mr.  Jerningham  let  him  go  without  another  word. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise, so  far.  Mr.  Jerningham  knew  so  much  of  human 
nature.  For  a  while  he  sat  there  smoking.  Things 
were  beginning  to  frame.  And  indeed  it  was  time  they 
did.  Tremendous  issues  were  at  stake,  though  he  was 
not  the  man  to  divulge  that  to  a  stranger.  There  was 
Vanessa  Vibart's  marriage  to  be  prevented.  He  had 
sworn  that  he  would  prevent  it.  That  in  itself  was  a 
pretty  big  enterprise,  but  behind  it  lay  so  much  more. . 
Though  no  one,  unless  it  was  Keith  Stangar,  guessed 
it,  that  marriage  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
mystery  of  Lonely  Garth.  The  future  of  quite  a  number 
of  people  depended  upon  the  success  of  what  he  was  to 
attempt  that  night,  and  he  had  so  little  time,  so  very 
little  time,  in  which  to  achieve  so  much.  All  sorts  of 
things  might  happen  to  prevent  him.  Latour's  courage 
might  fail  at  the  last ;  things  might  go  wrong  at  the 
hotel ;  he  might  never  have  an  opportunity  of  catching 
D'Esterre  unawares ;  worst  of  all,  the  thing  he  sought 
might  not  be  within  reach.  He  was  running  risks,  but 
then,  old  Nick  Jerningham,  the  man  the  rectory  twins 
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had  recognised  as  John  Cobb,  the  man  who  was  wanted 
by  the  police,  was  always  at  his  best  when  the  stakes 
were  high. 

Mr.  Jerningham  paid  the  reckoning,  and  went  out 
into  the  busy  London  streets.  He  had  spoken  to 
Mitford  of  his  helplessness  in  the  dreary  loneliness  of 
the  great  city,  but  he  seemed  to  know  his  way  about 
very  well,  and  he  started  without  an  instant's  pause  in 
the  direction  of  Drury  Lane,  for  it  is  that  neighbour- 
hood that  one  turns  to  instinctively  when  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  make  certain  alterations  in  Nature's 
handiwork. 

The  Hotel  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  youth.  One  word  sufficed  in  which  to  sum  up 
its  perfections.  It  was  the  Craze  ! 

Bertram  D'Esterre  waited  in  the  central  hall.  He 
was  merely  going  to  entertain  Vanessa  and  Mrs.  Erskine 
at  dinner  ;  Vanessa,  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry  next 
week,  and  the  parson's  kind-hearted,  motherly  little 
wife,  who  was  playing  the  chaperon  so  much  against 
her  will.  Could  anything  have  been  less  alarming  ? 
And  yet  D'Esterre  was  very  far  from  being  at  his  ease. 
When  he  had  obtained  Vanessa's  consent  to  his  proposal 
— his  demand  had  been  a  better  term — he  had  for  a 
brief  spell  known  the  joys  of  triumph.  He  had  always 
meant  to  marry  Vanessa,  yet  he  had  always  known  that 
his  chance  of  doing  so  had  been  remote.  Now  he  had 
overcome  all  her  opposition.  To  the  amazement  of 
Mrs.  Erskine,  and  of  every  one  else  who  knew  of  his  good 
fortune,  he  was  in  a  few  days  to  become  Vanessa's  hus- 
band. Surely  he  ought  to  have  been  happy,  and  instead, 
he  was  afraid.  There  were  moments  when  he  even 
wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  draw  back 
while  yet  there  was  time.  Vanessa  had  consented  to 
marry  him,  but  Vanessa  made  no  secret  of  her  abhor- 
rence, both  of  him  and  of  the  marriage.  In  public  she 
might  be  prepared  to  play  her  part  with  that  cold 
dignity  which  so  chilled  him ;  in  private  she  let  even 
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that  semblance  of  acquiescence  drop.  When  they  were 
alone  together  she  never  pretended  that  she  was  any- 
thing but  the  unwilling  victim.  She  never  let  him  forget 
for  a  moment  that  if  the  power  he  held  over  her  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  her  do  this  thing,  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  compel  even  a  shadow  of  affection. 

The  little  man  sat  there  brooding  over  his  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  no  right  to  be  disappointed  really.  He 
had  never  supposed  that  he  could  command,  let  alone 
coerce,  Vanessa's  love.  He  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  possession,  though  he  had  wanted  something  more. 
Estelle  had  warned  him  it  would  be  so.  Estelle  had 
pleaded  with  him,  and  he  had  refused  to  listen.  He 
had  been  as  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  one  being  he 
really  loved  unselfishly,  as  to  the  threats  of  the  man 
he  had  grown  to  hate. 

Bertram  D'Esterre  lounged  no  longer.  He  straightened 
himself  with  an  odd  little  movement  of  make-believe 
dignity.  The  sailor  man  had  tried  to  browbeat  him.  He 
wished  that  Keith  Stangar  could  see  him  now.  Stangar 
in  his  shabby  little  cottage  on  the  green,  eating  his 
heart  out,  while  he,  Bertie,  the  man  Stangar  professed 
to  despise,  waited  amid  all  this  magnificence  for  the 
coming  of  the  woman  they  both  loved,  but  whom  he 
was  going  to  marry  !  Stangar  was  a  fool.  He  liked  to 
tell  himself  that.  Every  one  talked  of  the  doctor  as 
an  able  man  ;  he  was  a  general  favourite  already.  But 
he,  D'Esterre,  knew  that  he  was  a  fool ;  he  had  not 
even  the  wit  to  judge  aright  the  woman  he  loved. 
Stangar  believed  that  Vanessa  was  marrying  to  save 
herself  from  the  consequences  of  some  action  which  she 
might  regret  but  could  never  recall.  He  would  never 
have  believed  that  of  her  ;  no  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  ever  have  caused  him  to  make  so  big  a 
mistake.  If  Vanessa  was  being  constrained  to  do  that 
against  which  her  very  soul  revolted,  it  was  not  for  her 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  another. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  he  saw  her.  She  and 
her  companion  had  just  entered  the  hotel. 
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D'Esterre  finished  his  cocktail  hurriedly.  He  felt 
the  better  for  it.  Again,  he  wished  that  he  was  not 
so  confoundedly  nervous.  It  was  ridiculous  to  be 
nervous  with  the  girl  he  had  bent  to  his  will.  He 
even  wished,  for  the  moment,  that  Mrs.  Erskine  did 
not  so  obviously  disapprove  of  him.  A  cosy  little 
dinner — Vanessa  an  icicle,  the  parson's  wife  courteous, 
yet  very  much  aloof  ! 

"  So  here  you  are  at  last,  and  I've  been  counting  the 
minutes.  Naughty  girl,  to  keep  poor  Bertie  waiting." 
He  was  always  at  his  worst  when  nervous.  Other  men 
are  apt  to  be  bauche  at  such  times.  D'Esterre  drivelled. 

"  I'm  sorry  if  we're  late,"  Mrs.  Erskine  said  politely  ; 
Vanessa  merely  waited  for  him  to  lead  the  way. 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  have  been  too  early,  could  you  ? 
Come  alone,  Princess  Cinderella,  Mrs.  Erskine's  the  fairy 
godmother,  and  Bertie'll  have  to  play  at  being  the 
prince."  He  giggled.  "  You  mustn't  run  away  when  the 
stupid  old  clock  strikes ;  or  shall  I  tell  them  to  put  it 
back  an  hour  ?  They'll  do  anything  you  ask  at  the 
Nations,  if  only  you  pay  for  it."  As  he  spoke  he 
conducted  his  guests  up  the  shallow  flight  of  marble 
stairs  and  down  the  thickly  carpeted  corridor  to  a  door 
with  the  unlucky  number  "  Thirteen  "  on  it. 

He  opened  it.  There  was  a  little  lobby,  and  through 
a  second  open  door  they  saw  Mr.  D'Esterre's  sitting- 
room.  A  beautiful  room  of  its  kind,  handsomely  fur- 
nished and  full  of  flowers,  all  the  lights  were  concen- 
trated on  the  round  table,  on  which  silver  and  glass 
gleamed.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  as  exotic  as  that 
at  the  Steeples.  Vanessa  regarded  the  scene  before 
her  with  growing  dislike. 

There  were  two  men-servants  in  attendance.  Latour 
came  forward  to  relieve  the  ladies  of  their  wraps,  but 
the  second  man  remained  in  the  shadow  by  trie  side 
table.  He  was  even  more  foreign  in  appearance  then 
the  other.  He  had  a  black  moustache  with  waxed  ends, 
a  small  black  imperial,  and  eyebrows  v/hich  gave  him 
an  oddly  surprised  look.  His  hair,  which  bristled,  was 
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brushed  on  end — en  brosse.  If  any  of  the  three  had 
troubled  to  notice  him  they  might  have  dismissed  him 
as  a  survival  of  the  comic  waiter  of  a  French  farce  of 
yesterday.  They  none  of  them  did  so.  D'Esterre  was 
much  too  busy  playing  his  part  of  host,  Vanessa  and 
her  chaperon  too  anxious  to  get  through  an  uncongenial 
evening  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Raoul  Latour,  noticing  their  indifference,  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  consented  to  earn  a  nice  little 
packet  of  notes  extremely  easily. 

But  what  "  the  tempter  "  was  thinking  of  at  that 
moment,  and  what  plans  he  had  for  the  time  when  the 
guests  should  have  gone  and  he  and  the  master  of  the 
Steeples  should  be  alone  together,  was  another  matter 
altogether. 

"Mrs.  Erskine  on  my  right,"  D'Esterre  motioned  the 
rector's  wife  to  a  chair  with  exaggerated  ceremony. 
"  Vanessa  on  my  left,  near  my  heart."  He  held  up  a 
finger.  "  Wait  a  moment,  wait  a  moment,"  he  said ; 
"  we're  not  ready  yet.  This  is  a  festal  occasion.  We 
must  all  be  decorated.  '  Vine  leaves  in  our  hair/  you 
know."  He  chuckled,  as  though  he  had  said  something 
witty,  and  snatching  an  orchid  from  the  bowl  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  he  advanced  upon  Vanessa.  "  Pitty 
lady  bend  her  pitty  head,"  he  lisped  insanely. 

Vanessa  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"  Need  we  be  ridiculous  ?  "  she  asked. 

Her  lord  and  master-to-be  pouted  like  a  spoilt 
child. 

"  Not  'diculous  to  be  happy,"  he  protested,  and, 
reaching  up,  he  tried  to  place  the  flower  in  her  hair. 

Vanessa  took  the  bloom  from  him  and  tucked  it  in 
the  front  of  her  dress. 

"  Now,"  she  said  ;    "  suppose  we  have  dinner." 

There  was  an  awkward  moment.  Bertram  D'Esterre 
looked  seriously  aggrieved,  then  he  tried  to  smile. 

"  Isn't  she  a  naughty  girl  ?  "  He  was  speaking  to 
firs.  Erskine.  "  Can't  you  teach  her  that  little  wives 
iTiUst  treat  their  husbands  better  than  that  ?  "  He 
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gave  the  girl's  shoulder  a  little  slap.  "  Naughty,"  he 
repeated  ;  "  very  naughty.  Bertie  very  angry." 

The  man  behind  his  chair  never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  face.  Raoul  had  witnessed  similar  scenes  often 
enough  before,  though  they  had  usually  been  later  in 
the  evening  and  not  in  the  presence  of  a  chaperon. 

"  Never  mind,"  D'Esterre  said,  after  a  brief  pause  ; 
"  little  girl  shall  be  forgiven.  Little  Cinderella  will 
learn  better  soon.  Such  a  forgiving  husband  as  she  will 
have.  Let's  kiss  and  be  friends — 'a  kiss  for  Cinderella.' ' 

He  bent  towards  her.  To  Mrs.  Erskine's  disgust,  he 
bent  as  though  about  to  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

"  '  A  kiss  for  Cinderella,'  "  he  repeated,  pleased  with 
the  tag. 

But  the  kiss  was  never  given.  The  tormentor  started 
back  with  a  smothered  exclamation  as  a  loud  report 
broke  the  silence.  A  bottle  of  champagne  had  been 
opened  carelessly ;  the  cork  narrowly  missed  Mr. 
D'Esterre's  head. 

"  Pardon,  mille  pardons  !  "  exclaimed  Raoul's  assis- 
tant. And  so  great  was  his  confusion  that  he  turned 
away,  the  bottle  in  his  hand. 

D'Esterre  sat  down  peevishly.  When  Vanessa  treated 
him  like  that  he  enjoyed  torturing  her.  He  had  meant 
to  show  her  what  she  might  expect,  but  to  return  to 
the  charge  now  seemed  for  the  moment  impossible. 
Even  he  knew  that  his  opportunity  for  the  time  being 
had  escaped  him.  The  knowledge  made  him  venomous. 

"  Only  a  little  cosy  party  to-night,"  he  said,  "  but 
a  big  one  next  week  ;  quite  a  big  family  gathering  the 
night  before  our  wedding.  I've  planned  it  all  as  a  great 
surprise,  but  Bertie  never  can  keep  secrets."  He  tasted 
his  soup.  "  The  rector  and  the  twins — you  must  make 
them  come — Estelle — and  what  do  you  say  if  we  have 
that  nice  young  doctor  ?  Estelle  is  so  fond  of  him.  I 
think  he's  rather  fond  of  Estelle."  He  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  of  his  guests  significantly.  "  Match- 
making," he  said.  "  When  a  man's  happily  married 
himself  he  nlwavs  want*;  to  help  his  friends.*' 
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Latour's  assistant  glanced  at  the  girl,  glanced  at  her 
curiously,  and  he  saw  a  faint  flush  steal  over  her  face. 
So  D'Esterre  had  found  a  vulnerable  spot  already.  Mr. 
Jerningham  added  it  to  the  account  which  seemed  to 
be  growing  hourly. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

MR  JERNINGHAM *S  EXPERIMENT 

BERTRAM  D'ESTERRE  came  back  to  the  room  after 
seeing  his  visitors  to  their  taxi.  He  had  only  been  half- 
hearted when  he  had  offered  to  accompany  them  ;  their 
too  emphatic  refusal  had  neither  surprised  nor  vexed 
him,  even  if  it  had  added  a  little  to  his  sense  of  morti- 
fication. 

Everything  had  gone  wrong.  He  wished  now  that 
he  had  not  let  his  temper  get  the  better  of  him.  There 
had  been  no  sense  in  making  Vanessa  hate  him  more 
than  ever.  He  was  very  near  hating  Vanessa  himself 
at  that  moment,  hating  her  while  he  desired  her. 

The  room  was  intolerably  dreary  now  that  they  had 
gone.  He  could  only  think  of  all  the  things  he  might 
have  said,  all  he  had  hoped  for  from  that  evening.  He 
had  meant  to  conquer  xsome  of  Vanessa's  aversion  ;  he 
had  hoped  to  win  Mrs.  Erskine  over  to  his  side  ;  to  show 
them  both  that  Vanessa  was  not  doing  so  very  badly 
for  herself  by  marrying  him  ;  that  he  was  not  really 
such  a  very  bad  chap,  even  if  he  was  unlike  other  men. 
And,  instead,  he  had  played  the  fool ;  he  had  drivelled, 
he  had  been  malicious.  The  opportunity  had  been 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted.  If  he  had  not  been 
so  certain  of  his  hold  over  Vanessa  he  must  have  trembled 
lest  even  now  she  should  change  her  mind.  No,  Vanessa 
would  never  change  either  her  mind  or  her  aversion.  The 
marriage  arranged  for  next  week  would  take  place.  Then 
he  and  Vanessa  would  go  away  together,  and  every 
remaining  day  of  his  life  would  only  convince  him  the 
more  clearly  of  the  mistake  he  had  made. 
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The  man  went  over  to  the  table  and  stood  staring 
down  at  the  place  where  Vanessa  had  sat.  By  her 
dessert  plate  there  lay  the  orchid  he  had  wished  to  put 
in  her  hair.  She  had  deliberately  removed  it  from  her 
dress  and  had  left  it  there.  Somehow  that  hurt  him 
more  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  a  silent  message.  It 
told  him  what  he  already  knew. 

Vanessa's  conqueror  caught  up  the  flower  and  tore 
it  to  pieces  vindictively,  flinging  the  fragments  on  the 
floor  as  a  petulant  child  might  have  done.  He  was 
flushed,  and  he  swayed  a  little  as  he  moved.  Latour's 
assistant  had  seen  that  Mr.  D'Esterre's  glass  had  never 
been  empty  for  more  than  a  moment.  It  was  empty 
now,  though,  and  he  touched  the  bell. 

The  strange  waiter  answered  the  summons. 

"  I  say,  Raoul,  bring  me "  He  stopped  and 

stared  at  the  man  who  stood  there  in  the  doorway, 
waiting  respectfully  for  his  order.  "  H'lo,"  he  said, 
"  where's  Raoul  ?  '* 

The  waiter  spread  out  his  hands  apologetically. 

"  Monsieur,  'e  'as  'urt  'is  foot.  It  pain  'im  so  'e  can 
'ardly  stand.  'E  would  not  give  in  while  ze  ladies 
were  zere.  Now  'e  'as  gone,  and  I  take  'is  place." 

D'Esterre  had  flung  himself  into  an  easy-chair. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  can  bring  me  some  brandy. 
You  needn't  stand  there  staring.  You  know  what 
brandy  is,  don't  you  ?  "  He  leaned  back  and  closed 
his  eyes.  A  horrid  evening.  The  women  were  recalling 
it  now,  no  doubt.  The  parson's  wife  was  probably 
upbraiding  the  girl  for  selling  herself  for  money,  and 
Vanessa,  who  cared  nothing  for  money,  was  making 
what  excuses  she  could,  or  having  recourse  to  silence. 
Vanessa's  silences  were  her  most  potent  defences. 

The  waiter  was  back  now.  He  placed  a  decanter  and 
glass  on  the  table  by  the  arm-chair ;  then  very  deftly 
and  all  but  silently  began  clearing  the  table.  And  after 
that  he  switched  off  some  of  the  lights,  but  when  he 
left  the  room  he  did  not  shut  the  door ;  he  only  drew 
it  to. 
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The  man  in  the  easy-chair  emptied  his  glass  ;  then 
refilled  it.  He  was  still  sore,  but  at  least  he  was  com- 
fortable. The  strong  spirit  soothed  him  ;  he  began  to 
tell  himself  that,  perhaps,  he  was  making  too  much  of 
what  had  been  but  a  mere  incident.  The  recollection 
of  the  evening  would  pass  away  ;  when  he  and  Vanessa 
were  married  he  would  show  her  that  he  was  not  such 
a  difficult  fellow  to  live  with.  They  would  leave  Branks- 
moor.  He  was  tired  of  Branksmoor.  There  was  too 
much  to  remind  her  of  a  chapter  of  her  life  that  was  done 
with.  There  was  too  much  to  remind  him  of  what  he 
wanted  to  forget.  Besides,  there  was  the  doctor  fellow. 

He  drank  again.  He  was  getting  drowsy.  Yes,  that 
was  it — he  and  Vanessa  would  go  and  live  abroad,  right 
away  from  disapproving  folk.  How  Mrs.  Erskine  had 
disapproved !  And  in  time,  perhaps,  Vene^sa  would 
learn — he  yawned.  He'd  half  a  mind  to  go  to  bed,  only 
he  was  much  too  lazy  to  get  to  his  feet.  Instead,  he 
put  them  on  another  chair,  undid  the  buttons  of  his 
waistcoat — the  night  was  warm — and  then  roused  him- 
self sufficiently  to  take  one  more  long  drink.  He  would 
sleep  to-night  without  the  assistance  Philip  usually 
administered — sleep,  and  in  the  morning  he  would 
have  forgotten  all  about  a  perfect  beast  of  an  evening. 
Things  were  better  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and 
to-morrow  he  would  go  round  to  Vanessa  and  tell 
her  all  about  the  splitting  headache  that  had  made 
it  so  impossible  for  him  to  play  the  host  satisfactorily. 
Estelle  always  forgave  him  when  he  told  her  about 
those  splitting  headaches  of  his,  real  or  imaginary. 

And  then  he  slept. 

If  Raoul  had  remained  to  supervise  his  substitute  he 
could  not  have  found  fault  with  the  way  the  latter 
performed  his  duties,  though  he  might  possibly  have 
been  more  than  a  little  surprised.  Mr.  D'Esterre  had 
for  once  come  to  London  unaccompanied  by  his  servant ; 
therefore,  of  course,  he  required  a  certain  amount  of 
valeting.  The  temporary  waiter  at  the  Nations 
brushed  and  folded  Mr.  D'Esterre's  clothes  tenderly — 
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and  he  did  not  forget  to  examine  the  pockets.  It  was 
true  that  he  scarcely  expected  to  find  the  thing  he 
sought  for  there,  but  he  was  determined  to  let  no  pos- 
sible chance  escape  him  ;  he  might  never  have  so  good 
an  opportunity  again.  He  examined  the  visitor's  luggage 
also,  paying  special  attention  to  the  elaborate  suit-case, 
with  its  gold  fittings.  He  even  took  the  precaution  to 
take  an  impression  of  the  key  on  a  little  tablet  of  soft 
wax  he  "  happened  "  to  have  handy. 

And,  having  completed  his  search,  the  man  went  back 
to  the  small  room  which  contained  the  hoist  from  the 
kitchen,  sat  down,  and  prepared  to  wait  patiently.  He 
was  too  experienced  to  be  thrilled  with  excitement ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  fear,  only  he  was  very  much  on  the 
alert,  and  very  much  in  earnest. 

The  little  clock  in  the  sitting-room  chimed.  Mr. 
Jerningham  got  up.  The  time  had  come  for  his  great 
attempt.  He  was  going  to  put  into  execution  the 
experiment  to  which  everything  up  to  now  had  been 
but  a  preliminary.  He  crossed  the  lobby,  pushed  the 
door  open  a  little  way,  and  peered  into  Mr.  D'Esterre's 
private  sitting-room.  Its  occupant  slept  heavily ;  his 
attitude  betrayed  all  the  abandonment  of  profound 
slumber.  Bertram  D'Esterre  did  not  look  his  best  at 
that  moment.  There  may  be  a  certain  dignity  in  sleep  ; 
there  is  none  in  intoxication. 

Mr.  Jerningham  walked  boldly  across  the  room,  and 
stood  staring  down  at  the  man  who  intended  to  be 
Vanessa  Vibart's  husband.  His  own  face  was  not 
pleasant.  A  sudden  passionate  desire  to  crush  this 
creature  utterly  took  possession  of  him.  It  was  as 
though  he  protested  against  the  restricted  methods  of 
civilisation.  It  would  have  saved  so  much  trouble  had 
he  dared  to  deal  with  this  man  as  he  deserved  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Instead,  Mr.  Jerningham  switched  off  the  light.  The 
room  was  in  complete  darkness,  for  the  windows  were 
heavily  curtained.  Only  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sleeper  was  to  be  heard — that  and  an  occasional  muffled 
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sound  from  the  street.  The  moment  Jerningham  had 
waited  for,  the  moment  for  which  he  had  made  such 
elaborate  plans,  had  arrived,  and  now  he  was  to  learn 
whether  or  no  all  his  planning  and  contriving  had  been 
for  nothing. 

Everything  depended  upon  the  degree  of  D'Esterre's 
insensibility.  He  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor  ;  would  it  be 
possible  to  arouse  his  brain  to  partial  activity,  or  was 
it  for  the  time  being  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
one  who  sought  to  probe  its  secret  ? 

Jerningham  stooped  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  sleeper's 
arm. 

"  Cudworth,"  he  whispered  ;  "  Cudworth,  wake  up  !  " 
— not  "  D'Esterre,"  "  Cudworth."  The  name  seemed  so 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  master  of  so  much  magnificence. 

The  sleeper  snored.  Jerningham  shook  him  more 
roughly. 

"  Cudworth,  wake  up.  Wake  up,  man  ;  don't  you 
hear  me — Philip  ?  " 

It  was  not  the  way  in  which  a  well-trained  servant 
addresses  his  master. 

"  Cudworth,  they're  after  the  old  watch  !  " 

That  reached  him.  It  reached  the  dull,  benumbed 
brain,  though  but  as  a  faint  echo. 

The  sleeper  stirred  ;  he  even  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
sit  up. 

"  Cudworth,  you  oughn't  to  have  taken  it  up  to 
London.  They're  going  to  steal  it.  If  they  steal  it 
you  lose  Vanessa,  you  lose  everything.  Do  you  hear, 
Cudworth  ?  Give  it  to  me  !  " 

And,  instead  of  the  frightened  exclamation  Jerning- 
ham had  hoped  for,  he  heard  a  stupid  chuckle. 

"  Not  catch  Bertie  nappinV  Had  he  guessed  ? 
"  Watch  is  all  ri'.  Lemme  go  to  sleep." 

The  other  shook  him  more  roughly.  "  They've  got 
the  key  of  the  safe,"  he  hazarded.  If  that  seemingly 
valueless  trifle  which  meant  so  much  to  them  all  was 
not  in  D'Esterre's  pocket,  then  he  must  have  left  it 
down  at  the  Steeples. 
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"  Not  in  safe.    All  ri',  I  tell  you.    Go  'way." 

The  questioner  was  growing  desperate.  "  Cudworth, 
I  tell  you  the  police  are  after  it.  They've  got  secret 
information.  Stangar's  helping  them.  Tell  me  where 
it  is,  and  I'll  get  it  before  they  can."  That,  at  least, 
was  true. 

A  snore. 

"  Lemme  'lone."  The  disturber  of  Mr.  D'Esterre's 
slumbers  was  becoming  violent.  "  Lemme  'lone,  Phil. 
It's  all  ri'.  No  one  find  it.  No  one  know  which  book." 

"  What  book  ?  "  Jerningham's  hopes  were  dying. 
The  fellow  was  wandering. 

"  Twenty-third,  fifth  row.    Lemme  'lone." 

In  the  darkness  Jerningham.  stood  there  frowning. 
There  were  no  rows  of  books  in  the  hotel  suite  ;  he  was 
sure  of  that.  D'Esterre  was  referring  to  those  in  the 
library  at  the  Steeples.  And  suddenly  a  sense  of  triumph 
swept  over  the  man  who  had  staked  so  much  on  this 
night's  work.  He  had  found  out  what  he  wanted  to 
know  !  It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  D'Esterre's 
drugged  wits  were  wandering  ;  yet  he  refused  to  believe 
anything  of  the  kind.  D'Esterre  had  given  his  secret 
away.  The  thing  on  which  so  much  depended  was 
hidden  in  or  behind  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  library 
at  the  Steeples. 

Jerningham  switched  on  the  light  recklessly,  and  he 
stood  staring  down  at  the  speaker.  He  was  suspicious, 
suspicious  in  his  moment  of  triumph.  Suppose  D'Esterre 
was  tricking  him  after  all  ?  He  dismissed  the  thought. 
One  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the  sleeper 
was  oblivious  to  all  that  was  going  on  about  him.  In  all 
probability,  when  D'Esterre  awoke,  stiff  and  chilly,  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  he  would  fail  to  remember 
that  any  one  had  disturbed  his  slumbers,  or,  should 
any  recollection  come  to  trouble  him,  he  would  dismiss 
it  as  a  mere  dream. 

For  the  moment  Jerningham  was  almost  swept  off 
his  feet  by  the  magnitude  of  his  success.  He  was  going 
to  save  Vanessa  Vibart ;  he  was  going  to  put  an  end 
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to  evil  unthinkable.  The  man  pulled  up  his  wandering 
thoughts  with  a  jerk.  The  time  of  triumph  was  not 
yet.  Only  the  first  line  of  defence  had  been  negotiated. 
There  was  still  too  much  chance  of  failure.  The  Steeples 
had  not  been  left  unguarded,  and  the  Steeples  was  so 
far  away.  D'Esterre  might  be  returning  home  imme- 
diately;  he  might  communicate  with  his  confederate 
first  thing  in  the  morning ;  the  vaguest  sense  of  un- 
easiness would  cause  him  to  do  that.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Something  must  be  done  now,  at 
once — but  what  ? 

But  what  ?  Well,  one  thing  was  certain,  this  was  not 
the  time  to  think  of  possible  failure.  He  was  not  going 
to  let  Fate  jostle  him. 

It  was  odd  that  at  that  moment  of  tension  the  re- 
collection of  those  staunch  little  pals  of  his,  the  rectory 
twins,  should  come  to  him,  odder  still  that  it  should 
have  a  steadying  effect.  They  had  such  infinite  faith 
in  the  resourcefulness  of  John  Cobb,  those  two.  When 
things  had  gone  awry  in  their  little  world,  trifles  which 
to  them  had  not  seemed  trifles  at  all,  they  had  always 
had  one  source  of  consolation — John  Cobb  would  know 
just  what  to  do, 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DESPAIR 

BECAUSE  their  minds  were  full  of  a  vital  matter,  the 
rector  and  the  doctor  talked  of  trifles,  as  though  they 
would  conceal  that  which  loomed  large  on  their  horizon. 

The  rector  explained  elaborately,  and  quite  un- 
necessarily, that  he  was  for  the  time  being  a  "grass 
widower/'  Agnes  was  away  for  a  day  or  two.  She 
had  gone  to  London. 

The  doctor  was  correctly  interested,  though  he  knew 
exactly  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Erskine's  absence. 

Then  the  rector  went  on  to  tell  how  the  twins,  bent 
on  taking  their  mother's  place,  had  played  him  quite 
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an  embarrasing  amount  of  attention  all  day,  but  that 
now  that  they  had  gone  to  bed  he  found  that  he  wanted 
a  pipe — by  which  he  meant  a  companion. 

"  So  I  thought,  Stan  gar,  that  since  the  mountain 
refused  to  visit  Mohammed,  Mohammed  had  better  make 
the  first  advance."  That  was  his  delicate  way  of  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  his  friend  had  avoided  the 
rectory  of  late. 

Keith  ignored  the  hint,  but  he  tried  his  best  to  sound 
cordial  as  he  laughingly  invited  "  Mohammed  "  to  take 
the  easiest  chair  the  room  contained — old  Jerningham's 
chair  by  right  of  adoption.  Then  he  spent  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  time  in  ministering  to  his  visitor's 
comfort,  saw  that  his  glass  was  by  his  elbow,  placed  the 
tobacco  jar  within  easy  reach,  moved  the  lamp  a  little. 
And  all  the  time  he  tried  his  best  to  look  as  though  he 
were  the  old  happy-go-lucky  "  Stinger  "  of  the  days 
before  trouble  had  come — trouble  and  love  hand  in 
hand ;  joy  and  sadness,  as  ever,  inseparable. 

He  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  glad  or  sorry  to 
have  Erskine  there.  Erskine  was  his  oldest  friend,  but 
Erskine  was  the  most  transparent  fellow  going,  and 
Keith  knew  exactly  what  was  passing  through  the  mind 
of  the  man  in  the  well-worn  easy-chair.  The  knowledge 
embarrassed  him.  He  told  S'cnself  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  discussing  trouble.  Women  did  that  sort  of 
thing.  Men  set  their  teeth  in  grim  silence.  Talking 
only  made  matters  worse.  If  old  Erskine  had  come  to 
play  the  sympathetic  r61e  he  might  as  well  have  stayed 
away. 

Apparently  the  rector  had  come  with  no  such  inten- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  very  full  of  the 
approaching  visit  of  a  certain  pack  of  otter  hounds. 
A  bit  of  a  sportsman,  the  rector.  Keith  listened  politely, 
yet  so  contrary  was  his  mood  that  he  wondered  how 
any  man  could  talk  of  such  trivialities  at  such  a  time. 
Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  had  Erskine  discuss  the 
only  subject  which  really  mattered — but  otter  hounds  ! 

"  The  Captain  comee  every  year/'  the  rector 
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saying.  "  Bobbie  dates  his  calender  from  the  great 
event.  A  regular  visitation  !  We  all  put  up  the  '  field  ' 
as  best  we  can,  three  of  them  at  the  rectory  last  year 
and  two  terriers.  We'll  let  you  off  this  time,  but  by 
next  year  you'll  be  one  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
will  be  expected  to  keep  open  house. 

"  Only,  unfortunately,  I  shan't  be  here  next  year." 

The  rector  looked  concerned.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Whitworth  has  changed  his  mind  ?  Whitworth 
not  going  to  sell  ?  " 

"  He's  sell  the  practice  hard  enough  if  he  can  find 
a  buyer,  but  he'll  have  to  look  out  for  another  one. 
I've  had  enough  of  Branksmoor."  Keith  spoke  savagely, 
he  was  sore,  and,  oh,  so  miserable.  Branksmoor,  with 
Vanessa  mistress  at  the  Steeples  !  One  fleeting  glance 
at  happiness  had  been  vouchsafed  him,  and  after  :hat 
the  road  had  been  barred ;  barred  not  by  a  celestial 
sentry  with  a  flaming  sword,  but  by  a  man  who,  in  o:her 
circumstances,  had  been  beneath  his  notice.  Vanessa 
was  to  marry  D'Esterre  in  a  few  days  now,  and  Keith 
had  the  agonising  conviction  that  it  had  been  his  own 
rash  action  which  had  precipitated  matters.  If  Dnly 
he  had  left  D'Esterre  alone,  then  even  D'Esterre  must 
have  been  ready  to  allow  a  decent  interval  to  elapse 
between  Vanessa's  bereavement  and  her  marriage 

The  rector  puffed  at  his  pipe.  He  was  looking  more 
concerned  than  ever. 

"  We  shall  all  of  us  miss  you,"  he  said. 

Keith  hooked  a  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
he  tried  to  look  entirely  at  his  ease. 

"  Flattered,  I'm  sure."  His  smile  was  mechanical. 
"  Expect  you'll  get  over  it.  Hope  you  get  a  be:ter 
man  for  the  job.  Anyway,  I'm  a  bit  fed  up  with  rural 
simplicity." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  returning  to  the  Navy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do,  and  I'm  hanged 
if  I  care  !  "  He  was  still  quite  sure  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  talking  of  his  affairs,  but,  of  course, 
Erskine  would  have  to  know  sooner  or  later.  "  This 
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little  flutter  was  only  an  experiment,  and  it  hasn't 
come  off.  Pity,  but  there  you  are." 

"  And  it  promised  so  well." 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  right  to  a  point." 

"  You  mean  up  to  that  unhappy,  that  terrible  business 
at  Lonely  Garth  ?  " 

Keith  frowned.     Keith  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Seems  to  have  upset  us  all  a  bit,"  he  said,  trying 
to  speak  naturally.  "  Still  you  mustn't  suppose  that 
I  am  running  away  because  a  house  has  been  burned 
down.  Your  blessed  little  village,  my  dear  chap,  has 
got  a  bad  name,  you've  been  the  most  talked-of-spot 
in  all  England ;  as  a  peace-loving  medico  I  disapprove 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  so  you  mustn't  be  surprised  if 
I  trek." 

"  I  am  not  surprised.  It  is  just  what  Agnes  and  I 
feared." 

"  Agnes  and  II"  So  they  had  discussed  his  unhappy 
love  affair,  had  they  ? 

"  What,  afraid  that  I  should  bolt  because  Branksmoor 
has  had  its  picture  in  all  the  papers  ?  My  dear  fellow, 
I  was  only  rotting  you." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,"  the  rector  returned 
quietly.  The  rector  was  not  a  fool. 

"  Well,  anyway,  it's  not  worth  talking  about.  Have 
another  peg." 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it  if  you'd  rather  not,  though 
you  mustn't  mind  my  saying  I'm  sorry  you're  thinking 
of  leaving  us.  It's  been  good  having  you  here,  Stangar, 
even  if  we  have  all  gone  through  unhappy  times.  Poor 
old  Vibart's  death  was  a  blow,  and  the  manner  of  it 
was  worse.  I  hate  to  think  of  that  crime  committed 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  my  church.  It  pollutes 
the  very  atmosphere.  And  now  there  is  fresh  trouble, 
for  it  is  trouble,  Stangar.  I  am  very  fond  of  Vanessa 
Vibart." 

Keith  got  up  abruptly  and  walked  across  the  room. 
He  pretended  to  be  looking  for  the  matches.  So  they 
had  got  to  Vanessa  after  all,  Vanessa  and  the  marrying 
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of  Vanessa.  That  had  been  inevitable  when  she  had 
been  in  both  their  thoughts.  Of  course  it  was  true  that 
only  women  talked  of  their  troubles,  yet  somehow  he 
did  not  feel  quite  so  loth  to  just  touch  on  the  subject 
as  he  had  been.  Erskine  was  such  a  thundering  good 
chap,  and  Erskine 's  dear  old  face  at  that  moment  was 
so  touchingly  full  of  distress.  After  all,  a  chap  was 
none  the  worse  for  the  sympathy  of  such  a  fellow  as 
the  padre. 

"  It's  ghastly,"  he  said.  "  It  would  be  damnably 
ghastly  if  I  didn't  care  for  her.  But  I  do.  I  expect 
you  and  '  Agnes  '  know  all  about  it.  And  I  thought  I 
could  keep  a  secret !  Erskine,  Vanessa  to  marry  a 
swine  like  that !  Erskine,  you  wouldn't  expect  me  to 
stay  here  and  look  on  !  You  couldn't  expect  me  to 
do  'that." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  I've  done  everything 
I  can  think  of  to  stop  the  marriage,"  he  said.  "I've 
talked  to  Vanessa  straight,  quite  straight,  Stangar. 
I've  pointed  out  the  utter  folly  of  what  she  proposes/' 

"  And  it  hasn't  done  a  bit  of  good  ?  " 

"  Might  just  as  well  have  talked  to  the  church  tower," 
almost  groaned  the  rector.  "  I've  asked  her  to  confide 
in  me  ;  I've  promised  to  stand  by  her.  We've  offered 
her  a  home,  and,  'pon  my  word,  we've  said  things  about 
D'Esterre  I  don't  like  to  remember.  Might  just  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  church  tower !  She  is  sweet  and 
patient  as  girl  can  be,  she  never  hints  that  it  is  no 
business  of  mine,  she  seems  to  agree  with  all  I  say, 
and  then,  just  as  I'm  beginning  to  hope,  she  repeats 
that  the  marriage  is  to  be  next  week." 

Keith  had  reseated  himself.  He  sat  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  staring  at  his  friend  moodily. 

"  If  you're  so  upset,"  he  said,  "  you  can  guess  that 
I'm  pretty  miserable.  You're  fond  of  Vanessa  in  a 
fatherly  sort  of  way.  I  love  her  as  a  man  loves  the  only 
woman  he  has  ever  wished  to  marry." 

For  an  instant  a  gleam  of  hope  came  into  the  rector's 
kindly  eyes. 
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"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  why  don't  you  tell  her 
so  ?  " 

"  Have  done." 

"  What,  you  have  asked  Vanessa  to  many  you  ?  " 

"  Day  of  inquest." 

"  And  you  mean  that  she  refused  ?  " 

"  Most  emphatically." 

The  rector  had  taken  his  glass  up,  he  put  it  down, 
the  contents  untasted. 

"  I  give  it  up,"  he  said.  He  was  not  referring  to 
liquid  refreshment.  "  I  give  it  up.  The  whole  thing 
is  utterly  incomprehensible.  You,  the  best  fellow  I 
know,  you  who  saved  Vanessa's  life,  have  asked  her 
to  marry  you,  and  by  way  of  answer  she  has  accepted 
— well,  there  it  is  no  use  saying  what  one  thinks  of 
D'Esterre.  I  give  it  up.  The  whole  unhappy  business 
is  beyond  me."  A  while  he  smoked  in  moody  silence, 
then,  "  Stinger,  why  is  she  doing  it  ?  " 

"  I  dunno."  He  did,  and  he  didn't.  At  least,  he 
knew  more  than  he  was  prepared  to  tell  his  old  friend, 
and  that  in  itself  was  odd,  since  he  had  told  his  new 
friend,  Jerningham,  everything.  He  was  a  little  ashamed 
to  remember  that  now.  It  seemed  almost  unfair  to 
Erskine.  Erskine  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
little  he,  Stangar,  knew,  whereas  every  compromising 
item  had  been  disclosed  to  that  queer,  inscrutable  old 
stick,  Jerningham.  He  had  told  him  of  his  proposal 
and  of  how  Vanessa  had  received  it.  He  had  told  him 
of  his  last  fatal  visit  to  the  Steeples,  and  all  that  had 
come  of  it.  He  wondered  now  why  he  had  told  so  much. 
He  could  not  even  pretend  that  Jerningham  had  pumped 
him,  or  had  led  him  on.  The  confidences  he  had  reposed 
in  him  had  been  unsought,  his  action  had  been  the 
outcome  of  something  which  had  almost  amounted  to 
an  inspiration.  "  Tell  Jerningham  everything.  Never 
mind  whether  Jerningham  strikes  you  as  the  sort  of 
man  to  confide  in  or  not."  That  was  what  some  mys- 
terious inner  voice  had  urged,  and  in  his  desperation 
he  had  obeyed. 
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Old  Nick  Jerningham  had  been  angry.  That  re- 
collection was  rather  comforting,  though  goodness  alone 
knew  what  benefit  could  accrue  from  Jeraingham's 
wrath.  He  had  shown  his  anger  quite  differently  to 
the  way  in  which  most  men  betray  it.  He  had  been 
peculiarly  calm,  had  asked  few  questions,  had  made  no 
protestations.  Well,  he  had  made  one,  if  it  could  be 
called  a  protestation.  Keith  wondered  why  he  prized 
the  recollection.  When  the  black  tale  had  been  told, 
old  Jerningham  had  rubbed  his  chin  in  that  charac- 
teristic way  of  his,  and  the  eyes  which  usually  twinkled 
had  been  oddly  cold.  "  Friend  D'Esterre  may  marry 
the  girl,"  he  had  said — it  was  as  though  he  had  spoken 
to  himself.  "  Vanessa  Vibart  D'Esterre's  wife — oh,  no." 
And  that  had  been  all.  Odd  how  the  recollection  had 
lingered.  Keith  himself  had  said  as  much  a  score  of 
times.  He  had  said  it  to  the  North  wind  travelling  over 
the  moorland,  he  had  hurled  it  with  defiance  in  the 
teeth  of  Fate,  he  had  vowed  in  the  solitude  of  the  night 
season.  This  unspeakable  thing  should  not  be.  But 
that  had  never  brought  one  gleam  of  consolation,  for 
he  had  always  known  that  it  is  one  thing  to  bid  the 
waves  of  Destiny  come  no  farther,  another  to  see  them 
roll  back  at  man's  command. 

Those  words  had  not  been  wrung  from  Jerningham. 
He  had  not  hurled  them  in  defiance,  nor  groaned  them 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  He  had  uttered  them 
quietly,  yet  with  a  wealth  of  conviction  no  other  man 
surely  dare  have  used.  "  D'Esterre  marry  Vanessa 
Vibart-oh,  no/' 

And  the  more  he  thought  of  it  all,  the  more  Keith 
wondered  at  himself.  Jerningham  was  the  very  man^ 
he  had  been  afraid  of.  Why,  in  the  first  instance  he 
had  only  consented  to  his  remaining  at  the  cottage 
owing  to  some  preposterous  idea  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
him.  Keeping  an  eye  on  Nick  Jerningham  I 

Yes,  he  had  been  afraid  of  Jerningham,  afraid  lest 
he  should  ferret  out  what  he  knew  of  Vanessa's  incom- 
prehensible actions  in  connection  with  the  Lonely  Garth 
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affair.  Yet  in  the  end  he  had  told  him  everything, 
even  down  to  the  threat  which  he  believed  D'Esterre  to 
be  holding  over  her. 

He  wondered  at  himself,  he  was  ready  to  blame  him- 
self, yet,  in  spite  of  both,  he  could  not  regret  what  he 
had  done.  Mitford  could  not  help  him,  astute  official 
as  he  was,  Erskine  was  impotent,  in  Jerningham  lay  his 
only  hope.  And  that  was  why  he  had  tola  him  every- 
thing, both  of  Vanessa  and  of  D'Esterre.  Jerningham 
had  not  expressed  much  surprise  even  when  he  had 
mentioned  his  conviction  that  D'Esterre  was  the  man 
he  had  found  searching  in  the  burning  house.  He  had 
just  listened  to  his  story,  had  made  no  protestations  of 
help,  but,  with  the  flimsiest  of  excuses,  he  had  gone 
away.  There  were  moments  when  the  uncomfortable 
suggestion  came  to  Keith  that  Jerningham,  having 
picked  his  brains,  and  having  therefore  no  further  use 
for  him,  had  removed  his  activities  elsewhere. 

"  Well,  I  can  only  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,"  the  rector 
was  saying.  "  Try  to  believe  as  I  do  that  it  is  at  the 
darkest  hour  that  the  welcome  gleam  of  light  comes." 
Platitudes  I  If  Erskine  was  going  to  begin  his  platitudes 
Keith  felt  that  his  patience  could  not  last  long.  "  So 
sorry,  my  dear  fellow,  so  very,  very  sorry,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  cannot  think  what  to  do.  If  there 
were  anything  that  I  could  do  in  order  to  prevent  this 
iniquitous  marriage,  you  would  find  me  ready.  Alas, 
seemingly " 

Keith  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  telephone  bell 
was  ringing.  It  had  seldom  sounded  at  a  more  oppor- 
tune moment.  Not  for  worlds  would  he  hurt  dear 
old  Erskine's  feelings,  but  he  couldn't  stand  much  more 
of  this  "  at-the-darkest-hour-light-comes."  Keith  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  as  he  went  to  answer  the  call. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

HOUSE-BREAKERS 

THE  rector  looked  up  as  Keith  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  he  asked,  "  what  is  it  this  time  ? 
Do  those  patients  of  yours  never  give  you  a  moment's 
peace  ?  "  The  speaker  stopped  and  tapped  his  pipe 
against  the  bars  of  the  grate.  "  Not  going  out  again 
to-night,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sorry  to  cut  our  confab  short,  but  I'll  have  to 
be  getting  a  move  on.  I'll  come  round  and  look  you 
up  to-morrow."  Keith  carried  the  decanter  to  the  side- 
board, knocked  the  aches  from  his  pipe  in  his  turn,  and 
put  the  matches  in  his  pocket.  He  was  unwontedly 
restless,  and  all  the  time  in  his  eyes  there  was  that 
curious  expression  which  had  first  attracted  Erskine's 
notice.  It  struck  the  latter  as  a  wonderful  thing  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  fling  personal  trouble  aside  and 
plunge  into  work  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  at 
such  an  hour,  too. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  the  Reverend  Albert  asked.  He  knew 
every  soul  in  the  country-side ;  they  were  most  of  them 
"  his  people." 

"  Er — er — nobody  you  know.  At  least  it  isn't  a  case 
of  illness,  it's  a  matter  of  business.  Looking  for  your 
pouch  ?  Here  it  is." 

Stangar  certainly  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him. 

"  Rather  late  for  business,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  approve 
of  telephones  myself,  most  distracting  things." 

"  But  very  useful  at  times."  The  speaker's  eyes 
literally  sparkled.  "  Well,  old  chap,  if  you  must  be 


going— 

The  rector  laughed. 

"A  barefaced  hint,"  he  said.  And  then  he  grew 
grave.  "  Look  here,  Keith,  I'm  not  a  specially  inquisi- 
tive man  as  a  rule,  but — er — sure  there  isn't  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  !    What,  in  this  stunt !  "  Keith  chuckled.    He 
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was  no  longer  the  despairing  lover.  "  My  dear  Erskine, 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do.  What  an  old  woman  it  is. 
I  believe  you  are  seriously  disturbed  because  I  propose 
going  out  at  an  hour  when  most  of  your  parishioners 
are  safely  tucked  away  in  their  little  beds.  The  night- 
hawk  on  the  prowl,  what  ?  "  As  he  spoke  he  caught 
hold  of  his  friend's  arm  and  deliberately  attempted  to 
pilot  him  towards  the  door. 

The  rector  was  a  substantial  man,  he  refused  to  be 
ejected.  "  I  wasn't  always  an  old  woman,"  he  said 
resentfully. 

Keith  was  seized  with  compunction. 

"  My  dear  chap,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  offensive.  You 
were  not  always  a  parson.  Oh,  lord,  now  I've  put  my 
foot  into  it  worse  than  ever !  You're  the  best  chap 
going,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  got  a  rather 
ticklish  little  job  on  to-night,  and  I  want  to  make  my 
preparations.  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.    I'll  watch  you." 

The  other's  face  clouded. 

"  It  isn't  like  you  to  butt  in,"  he  said  unpleasantly. 
"  I  can  run  my  own  show  without  assistance,  thanks." 

"  Wasn't  running  very  successfully  a  bit  back." 

"  I  know  it  wasn't."  Keith  was  frowning  no  longer. 
Hope  had  come  back.  "  And  you  said  something  about 
light  coming  when  things  were  at  their  blackest.  I 
nearly  cursed  you  for  what  struck  me  as  the  merest 
parsonic  platitude  ;  I'm  beginning  to  think,  to  hope, 
that  perhaps  you  were  right." 

"  So  '  the  stunt '  has  something  to  do  with  Vanessa  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met.    Keith  nodded. 

The  rector  deliberately  sat  down. 

"  Ten  minutes  ago  I  didn't  like  to  leave  you  alone 
with  your  trouble  ;  it  didn't  seem  right.  You  get  a 
telephone  message  ;  it  can't  be  from  Vanessa  ;  it  is  not 
from  a  patient,  but,  as  a  result,  you  are  going  out  at 
this  preposterous  hour,  and  something  has  happened  to 
change  your  mood  utterly.  Now,  I  wonder  what." 

The  other  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 
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"  I  think  you  might  know  by  this  time " 

"  I  know  Keith  Stan  gar  by  this  time  pretty  well.  I 
know  just  what  he  is  like  when  he  chucks  discretion  to 
the  winds  and  embarks  upon  a — a — well,  a  '  ticklish  ' 
job.  '  Stinger/  I  used  to  love  ticklish  jobs  ;  don't  you 
think  I  might  be  useful  ?  " 

The  other  stood  staring  at  the  speaker.  He  had 
never  thought  of  applying  to  Erskine  for  help.  Under 
the  circumstances,  to  do  that  would  be  ridiculous,  yet 
heaven  knew  that  help  at  the  present  time  would  be 
peculiarly  welcome.  If  only  old  Erskine  had  not  been 
the  rector  of  Branksmoor ! 

And  suddenly  Keith  began  to  laugh.  The  absurdity 
of  the  idea  had  struck  him.  It  was  not  a  make-believe 
laugh  ;  it  was  an  outburst  of  sheer  merriment,  and  so 
short  a  while  ago  he  had  felt  that  he  would  never  laugh 
again. 

"  If  only  you  knew  how  funny  it  is,"  he  gurgled  ;  "  if 
only  you  knew  how  damn  funny  your  offer  is  1  " 

"  What,  because  I'm  '  an  old  woman  '  ?  " 

"  No,  because  you  are  the  rector  of  Branksmoor,  and 
a  rural  dean." 

Over  the  pleasant,  kindly  face  of  the  rural  dean  there 
stole  a  delightful  expression.  In  that  moment  the 
Reverend  Albert  Erskine  seemed  to  drop  twenty  years 
from  his  shoulders  at  least. 

"  Be  hanged  to  you  and  your  rural  deanery  !  "  he 
said.  "  You  jolly  well  forget  one  thing.  I  am  the 
parent  of  '  The  Rectory  Twins  '  !  " 

It  wasn't  very  explicit,  but  Keith  understood  exactly 
what  the  rector  meant.  Those  lawless  twins  had  got 
their  devilry  from  some  one  ;  it  was  certainly  not  from 
their  mother.  In  his  reckless  offspring  his  old  chum 
lived  again. 

"  If  only  I'd  got  'em  here  !  "  Keith  chuckled.  "  If 
only  I'd  those  worthless  brats  of  yours  handy,  I'd  swoop 
the  pool,  and  they  should  help  me.  I  wouldn't  ask  for 
better  assistance,  the  little  varmints  !  " 

"  I  sincerely  trust  that  they  are  both  asleep  in  bed. 
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I  speak  with  no  conviction.  I  can  only  hope  for  the 
best.  But,  failing  my  sainted  twins,  why  not  try  their 
father  ?  We've  been  together  in  a  few  scrapes  in  our 
time,  why  not  just  one  more  fling  before  I  get — er — 
well,  too  portly  ?  "  The  speaker  glanced  down  at  his 
own  ample  proportions  whimsically.  "Oh,  that  this 
too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt !  " 

The  other  was  not  laughing  now.  He  came  over  to 
where  his  friend  sat,  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  leaned  against  the  table. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll  jolly  well  tell  you  what's 
on  the  tapis,  then  perhaps  you'll  see  the  wisdom  of 
going  home  to  bed.  I'm  blank  well  going  to  burgle 
the  Steeples.  That's  the  sort  of  chap  I  am,  my  reverend 
friend." 

The  Reverend  Albert  Erskine's  jaw  dropped.  It  was 
only  for  an  instant,  but  the  fact  did  not  escape  the 
other's  notice. 

"  Sounds  a  pretty  risky  thing  to  do,  I'll  admit," 
Keith  ran  on  quickly,  as  though  fearing  an  interruption, 
"  but  I'm  going  to  try  it  all  the  same.  Oh,  yes,  I  am. 
It's  no  earthly  good  your  shaking  your  head,  and  I'm 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you  giving  me  away.  Also  I 
warn  you  that  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to  expostulations. 
As  for  explanations,  I  haven't  any  to  give  worth  men- 
tioning. Jerningham  over  the  wire  is  jerky.  Wonder 
how  he  got  through  from  town  ;  the  fellow  has  a  knack 
of  getting  his  own  way  by  means  regular  or  irregular." 

"  So  it  was  Mr.  Jerningham  who  rang  you  up  just 
now,  was  it  ?  Keith,  who  exactly  is  this  Air.  Jerning- 
ham ?" 

"  I  dunno,"  returned  Mr.  Jerningham's  "  old  friend  " 
recklessly.  "  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  he  a  man  to  be 
trusted  ?  Well,  I  can  only  tell  you  this,  I'd  trust  him 
with  my  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  saved  it  once 
already,  but  I'll  have  to  tell  you  that  yarn  another 
time." 

"  And  Jerningham  has  rung  you  up  to  tell  you  to 
burgle  the  Steeples  ?  Sounds  a  pretty  tall  order,  but, 
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of  course,  you  know  best.    May  one  ask  whether  it  i? 
the  spoons  or " 

"  A  watch,  my  friend,  a  common  old  silver  watch, 
without  any  '  innards/  or,  failing  that,  the  amount  of 
manuscript  such  a  receptacle  might  contain.  Where 
is  it  ?  Well,  if  Jerningham's  got  hold  of  the  right  yarn, 
and  old  Nick — did  you  know  they  called  him  '  Nick  '  ? 
Suggestive  name,  isn't  it  ? — doesn't  often  make  mis- 
takes, the  said  watch  is  at  the  present  time  concealed 
behind  the  twenty-third  volume  on  the  fifth  row  of 
Mr.  D'Esterre's  so-called  library.  Now  you  know  as 
much  as  I  do.  Going  home  ?  " 

The  rector  had  risen. 

"  I  hate  playing  the  wet  blanket,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically, "  but,  frankly,  Stangar,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Burglary  isn't  as  easy  as  all  that,  and  it's  rather  a 
serious  crime,  no  matter  what  the  motive.  Do  you 
think  Branksmoor  can  stand  another  scandal  ?  There 
will  be  a  pretty  big  one  if  the  doctor  and  the  rector  are 
caught  house-breaking.  Be  reasonable,  Keith,  let's 
think  out  another  way." 

"  Jerningham  said  '  to-night/  Something  has  hap- 
pened which  may  have  put  D'Esterre  on  his  guard. 
Erskine,  I  don't  ask  you  to  come  in ;  I  do  ask  you  to 
leave  me  alone." 

"  How  can  I  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  more  than  that  if  you  meant  what  you 
said  a  bit  back.  You  said  that  you  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  prevent  Vanessa's  marriage.  This  is 
going  to  prevent  it.  That's  enough  for  me." 

The  rector  nodded  slowly. 

"  And  for  me,"  he  repeated.  It  was  one  of  the  bravest 
assertions  he  had  ever  made,  but  he  meant  it. 

Keith  stared  at  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  coming  in  ?  " 

"Up  to  the  neck,"  said  the  Reverend  Albert  reck- 
lessly. "  Think  you're  the  only  blessed  knight-errant 
in  Branksmoor  ?  You  take  too  much  on  you,  my  friend. 
Did  the  talented  Mr.  Jermngham  give  any  instructions 
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as  to  the  best  way  of  burgling  ?  Got  a  centre-bit  and 
a  jemmy  about  you,  Keith  ?  What  exactly  is  a  jemmy  ? 
Do  we  have  to  wear  gloves  for  fear  of  the  finger-prints  ? 
Shades  of  Francis  Galton  !  Oh,  if  my  Lord  Bishop 
could  but  be  here  to  help  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  blest  !  "  ejaculated  Keith.  He  was 
astonished,  and  he  was  touched  as  well.  Englishwise, 
old  Erskine  was  trying  to  conceal  his  feelings  under  a 
mask  of  raillery,  but  it  was  a  pretty  big  thing  old 
Erskine  was  going  to  do  for  the  sake  of  a  woman's 
future.  "  Well,  I'm  blest !  " 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  both  be," 
returned  the  rector  stoutly ;  "  before  the  Great 
Tribunal  motives  count  for  most." 

Even  a  hero  may  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  be  heroic. 
As  the  rector  cowered  amid  the  laurels  in  the  garden  of 
his  chief  parishioner  his  heart  failed  him.  It  was  an 
appalling  position  for  a  respected  church  dignitary  to 
be  in. 

If  Agnes  had  not  gone  away  he  would  certainly  not 
have  visited  Keith  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  so  he 
would  never  have  known  of  Mr.  Jerningham's  appalling 
message,  would  never  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
Stangar  his  insane  offer  of  assistance. 

Between  the  laurels  and  the  house  was  a  gravel  path, 
a  grass  verge,  and  a  flower  bed,  beyond  them  the  gray 
masonry,  broken  by  windows,  big  French  windows, 
from  one  of  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led  into  the 
garden. 

That  was  the  window  Stangar  had  chosen.  It  was 
in  the  shadow,  the  moonlight  failed  to  reach  it,  but 
the  rector's  eyes,  grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
could  see  the  dark  form  of  his  accomplice  ;  the  rector's 
ears,  attuned  to  catch  the  slightest  sound,  listened  with 
horror  to  the  din  made  by  Stangar's  chisel,  or  whichever 
of  the  implements  he  was  using. 

Keith  never  troubled  at  all.  He  was  engrossed  in  his 
task.  The  rector's  work  was  less  easy ;  he  had  to 
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watch  and  listen,  ready  to  give  the  warning  if  need 
arose.  The  twins  would  have  said  that  the  dad  was 
"  keeping  nix,"  a  nerve-racking  business  when  there  is 
much  at  stake. 

The  rector  wanted  to  go  across  and  ask  Keith  how  he 
was  getting  on  ;  the  baser  part  of  him  yearned  even 
now  to  take  his  friend's  arm  and  draw  him  away  from 
this  dangerous  enterprise.  It  really  was  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  skulk  in  another  man  s  domain  after  mid- 
night, to  crouch  in  another  man's  laurels,  while  all 
those  windows  stared  down  at  him,  for  in  every  window 
it  seemed  to  the  rector 

He  caught  his  breath  with  a  gasp.  Keith  had  dis- 
appeared. A  moment  before  the  black  form  had  been 
there  on  top  of  the  low  flight  of  steps,  the  chisel  had 
torn  noisily  at  the  woodwork  of  the  window.  And  now 
there  was  no  one  there,  now  no  sound  came  to  rival 
those  terrifying  whispers  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves. 

And  in  spite  of  his  perturbation  the  Reverend  Albert's 
spirits  rose.  He  had  an  insane  desire  to  cheer.  "  Stinger  " 
had  won  through  the  first  line,  trust  "  Stinger  "  !  He 
had  gained  the  redoubt — the  Steeples  library,  that  was 
—and  he  had  calmly  closed  the  glass  doors  to  behind 
him.  The  rector  liked  him  for  that,  was  absurdly  proud 
of  him  for  it ;  he  wanted  to  tiptoe  across  the  path  and 
see  whether  Keith  had  brushed  the  chips  of  wood  from 
the  steps  in  amongst  the  flowers.  He  believed  he  had. 
If  the  sergeant  or  Huggins  came  round  the  garden  and 
swept  their  lantern  along  the  front  of  the  house,  as  in 
theory  the  police  are  supposed  to  do,  they  would  find 
all  the  windows  closed,  and  no  tell-tale  pile  of  splintered 
wood  to  testify  to  what  had  happened.  All  the  same, 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  they  would  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  To  have  the  police  standing  on  the  path 
between  him  and  Stangar  in  the  room  was  more  than 
he  cared  to  contemplate.  How  could  he  warn  Stangar 
with  the  sergeant  or  Huggins  barring  the  way  ?  What 
was  Stangar  doing  ? 

He   was   very   methodically   examining   D'Esterre's 
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scanty  library.  It  was  annoying  to  find  that,  although 
the  shelves  were  all  contained  in  one  bay  of  the  room, 
Jerningham's  instructions  were  not  quite  as  sufficient 
as  he  had  supposed.  From  which  end  was  he  to  count, 
the  window  end  or  the  door  ?  Was  it  the  fifth  row  from 
the  top  or  from  the  bottom  ?  There  was  a  break  in 
the  middle  of  the  shelves,  a  sort  of  alcove,  which  con- 
tained a  piece  of  statuary ;  that  complicated  matters, 
and  the  flashlight  he  carried  was  so  confoundedly  feeble. 
Should  he  turn  on  the  light,  or  would  that  be  too 
dangerous  ? 

Keith  began  his  search  hurriedly.  The  twenty-third 
volume  in  the  fifth  row,  counting  from  the  floor  from 
the  window  end  of  the  bay  proved  to  be  a  thin  book  of 
modern  poetry.  It  contained  nothing  extraneous.  He 
moved  its  neighbours  and  felt  behind.  There  was 
nothing  there. 

Keith  tried  the  fifth  row  from  the  top,  one  of  the 
"  yellow  book "  series.  D'Esterre's  taste  to  a  T. 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  behind  it.  Torch  getting  feebler 
every  moment. 

Keith  set  his  teeth  grimly.  If  needs  be  he  would 
have  every  blessed  book  out ! 

Now  for  the  twenty-third  counting  from  the  door. 
Fifth  row  from  the  floor.  Covert  blank.  What  if  Jer- 
ningham  had  been  mistaken  ?  Even  Jerningham  must 
make  mistakes  sometimes.  No  matter,  he  would  search 
thoroughly  while  he  was  about  it,  but  it  would  take  a 
bit  of  time.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  laughed 
at  D'Esterre's  handful  of  books,  to-night  they  seemed 
innumerable,  and  in  or  behind  one  of  them  was  that 
which  spelt  Vanessa's  liberty. 

He  started,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  to  make  Keith 
Stangar  start.  A  whisper  had  suddenly  reached  him 
from  the  direction  of  the  window. 

"  There's  a  light  in  an  upper  room."  It  was  Erskine 
who  was  speaking.  "  They've  heard.  Quick,  for  good- 
ness' sake  be  quick  ;  we've  just  time  !  " 

"  I  haven't  found  it  yet.    I  can't  come.    Go  away. 
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Get  clear.     I'm  all  right."     Keith  snatched  another 
volume  out  as  he  spoke." 

And  then  it  was  that  the  man  at  the  window  and  the 
man  by  the  bookshelf  heard  the  insistent  clanging  of 
a  bell.  It  broke  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night 
ruthlessly. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

SHEER  AUDACITY 

WITH  deadly  persistency  the  bell  flung  its  frantic 
message  across  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Clang — clang 
— clang  ;  never  was  cry  for  help  more  eloquent.  The 
rector,  listening,  held  his  breath.  Instinctively  he  had 
stepped  into  the  shelter  of  the  room,  dreading  to  recross 
the  path  which  looked  so  glaringly  white  in  the  moon- 
light. To  have  done  that  would  have  been  to  attract 
the  notice  of  those  who  had  discovered  the  presence  of 
the  housebreakers.  He  was  trapped,  trapped  like  some 
hard-pressed  animal  which  seeks  shelter  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  Reverend  Albert 
Erskine  felt  his  courage  ebbing,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
courage  left  to  ebb.  The  thing  he  had  dreaded  had 
come  to  pass.  Oh,  for  a  means  of  averting  the  impending 
catastrophe  !  In  that  moment  the  burden  of  his  high 
vocation  pressed  heavily  on  him  ;  never,  surely,  had 
priest  of  Church  Militant  stood  in  so  deplorable  a 
position  ! 

"  Keith,"  he  whispered,  "  Keith.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 
The  doctor  muttered  something  which  his  companion 
guessed  to  be  scarcely  suited  for  clerical  ears. 

Across  the  rows  of  books  the  faint  light  from  the 
failing  torch  travelled.  The  rector  could  only  dimly 
see  the  man  who  held  it,  though  when  a  hand  was  thrust 
out  to  grasp  a  volume  the  watcher — what  was  there  to 
do  but  wait  and  watch  until  the  blow  fell — saw  that 
the  hand  was  steady.  It  was  odd  how  the  rector  noticed 
that,  more  so  than  the  fact  could  cause  him  a  momentary 
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sense  of  annoyance.  In  the  old  days  it  had  been  he  who 
had  been  the  leader  in  every  "  ticklish  job,"  "  young 
Stinger,"  his  very  willing  assistant.  Times  had  changed. 
Keith  was  the  leader  now,  while  he,  who  had  meant  to 
play  his  part  like  a  man,  stood  by  impotent.  Keith 
was  right.  He,  the  rector,  was  an  old  woman  !  The 
twins  would  have  called  this  no  end  of  a  lark,  danger 
would  only  have  spurred  them  on  to  fresh  acts  of  daring. 

And  in  that  breathless  moment  fear  and  apprehension 
slipped  from  the  rector  of  Branksmoor's  shoulders.  He 
was  not  doing  anything  he  was  ashamed  of,  it  was 
woth  risking  more  than  this  for  a  girl's  happiness.  His 
methods  might  not  be  orthodox ;  who  cared  so  long 
as  they  were  above  reproach  ?  He  could  go  before  the 
only  tribunal  which  really  mattered  with  clean  hands 
and  a  clean  conscience. 

"  Twenty — twenty-one — twenty-three."  Keith  was 
counting  rapidly.  He  was  working  from  the  alcove  now, 
that  must  be  what  Jerningham  had  meant  him  to  do. 

There  were  voices  somewhere  in  the  distance.  It  was 
time  to  take  action.  The  Reverend  Albert  struck  a 
match,  and,  shading  the  light  with  his  hands  as  best 
he  could,  he  crossed  the  room. 

"  Sharp  as  you  can,"  he  whispered,  as  he  passed  the 
searcher,  "  then  play  up  for  all  you're  worth."  "  Young 
Stinger  "  needn't  think  that  if  his  assistant  was  an  old 
woman  he  couldn't  keep  his  head  in  a  tight  corner.  He 
reached  the  door,  struck  another  match — the  first  had 
burned  his  fingers — and  discovered  the  means  by  which 
Keith  had  tried  to  ensure  privacy.  Without  a  word  he 
moved  the  chair  and  dragged  out  the  improvised  wedge. 
Then  he  deliberately  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into 
the  hall. 

"Hallo  there,"  he  called.  "  Hallo ! "  That  rich 
voice  of  his,  which  was  wont  to  ring  impressively 
through  the  old  church  of  Branksmoor,  sounded  in  his 
ears  lamentably  out  of  tune,  but  at  least,  like  Stangar's 
hand,  it  was  steady.  He  would  never  have  forgiven 
himself  had  it  quavered.  "  It's  all  right,"  he  called. 
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"  It's  only  me — the  rector/'  He  wondered  whether  the 
announcement  sounded  as  amazing  to  the  listeners 
upstairs  as  to  the  one  who  made  it.  How  was  he  tc 
explain  his  presence  at  the  Steeples  ?  How  account  foi 
the  rector  of  Branksmoor  being  in  Mr.  D'Esterre's 
house  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  ? 

Women's  voices  from  the  upper  story.  At  first  he 
could  not  hear  what  they  said.  He  just  stood  there  in 
the  darkness  waiting.  How  was  Keith  faring  ?  Would 
he  find  what  he  was  searching  for  ?  Was  this  mad 
enterprise  to  be  valueless  ?  He  wished  now  that  he  had 
told  Keith  to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  What  would  Keith  do  ? 

Then  suddenly  the  electric  light  was  switched  on 
upstairs,  and  from  the  darkness  of  the  lower  hall  the 
rector  stared  up  at  the  group  of  women  who  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  wide  flight  of  steps.  Servants  in  non- 
descript attire,  their  young  mistress  was  there  as  well, 
but  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  her  brother's  factotum, 
Philip. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Erskine,  how  extraordinary  !  " 

In  the  welcome  darkness  the  rector  nodded  his  com- 

Elete  acquiescence.  Quite  extraordinary,  even  unique, 
e  trusted. 

"  Doctor  Stangar  and  I  were  in  the  neighbourhood," 
the  worthy  man  explained,  "  I  heard  your  bell " — had 
he  not  heard  it !  Would  he  ever  forget  the  start  it  had 
caused  him  1 — "  I  made  for  the  library  window,  some  one 
had  forced  it."  That  was  true  enough.  He  was  gaining 
confidence.  He  certainly  had  not  forced  the  window, 
while,  but  for  the  alarm,  he  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  safely  crouching  amongst  the  laurels. 

Estelle  D'Esterre  came  downstairs ;  the  servants 
followed  her  closely. 

"  It  was  frightfully  good  of  you,"  she  said.  The 
listener  detected  a  suggestion  of  bewilderment  in  her 
voice.  "  Frightfully  good.  Poor  Mary,  my  maid,  you 
know,  had  toothache,  and  she  came  down  to  get  some 
brandy  to  rub  it  with,  and  she  distinctly  heard  some  one 
moving  in  the  library.  If  only  she  hadn't  rung  the 
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bell  we  might  have  been  able "     She  stopped.     "  No, 

then  you  wouldn't  have  been  here,  you  and  Dr.  Stangar. 
Where  is  Dr.  Stangar  ?  " 

"  Here  he  is,"  Keith  called  briskly,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  hall.  "  I  say,  I  wish  some  one  would  turn  the  light 
on  down  here  ;  I've  got  a  creepy  feeling  that  your 
burglars  will  be  sticking  knives  into  my  back."  He 
laughed.  "I'm  only  rotting :  there's  no  one  in  the 
library,  I've  had  a  good  look  round,  and  they  can't  have 
gone  through  the  house,  because  Erskine  found  the  door 
wedged,  from  the  inside,  didn't  you,  Erskine  ?  " 

Estelle  switched  on  the  light.  "  Then  you  don't 
think  there's  any  one  hiding  in  the  house  ?  "  she  asked 
calmly. 

Keith  admired  the  way  she  took  a  situation  which 
would  have  scared  most  girls.  He  was  not  surprised, 
he  remembered  the  masterful  Miss  D'Esterre  too  well. 

"  Don't  see  how  there  can  be,"  he  returned.  And, 
in  spite  of  everything,  Erskine  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
from  smiling.  Keith  spoke  so  very  guilelessly. 
"  Couldn't  have  wedged  the  door  from  the  inside,  and 
then  got  into  the  hall  through  the  keyhole,  could  they  ? 
I  say,  Miss  D'Esterre,  you're  a  sportswoman  ;  what  do 
you  say  to  having  the  terriers  out  and  drawing  the 
laurels  !  " 

"  It  would  be  rather  fun,"  Estelle  agreed,  "  but  it 
would  take  such  an  awful  time  to  get  ready.  Scent 
pretty  cold  by  the  time  we  put  'em  on."  She  leaned 
against  the  doorway,  her  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of 
the  severely  plain  dressing-gown  she  favoured.  "  What 
d'you  say,  Rector,  will  you  whip  in  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  laughing  matter,"  the  rector  returned 
reprovingly,  and  somehow  he  was  more  ashamed  of  that 
deception  than  of  all  the  rest.  "  Come  and  see  whether 
they  have  taken  anything  of  value." 

Estelle  made  a  leisurely  tour  of  the  library,  Keith  by 
her  side.     The  rector  leaned  his  arms  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  stood  watching  them.     It  would  be  rather 
ult  to  explain  all  this  to  Agnes. 

F 
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"Hallo!"  Keith  exclaimed.  "Look  there.  Been 
having  a  shot  at  the  desk."  He  pointed  to  the  chisel 
he  had  driven  in  near  the  lock  before  he  had  joined  the 
group  in  the  hall.  He  was  rather  proud  of  that  touch, 
it  gave  the  whole  stage  a  realistic  effect.  "  That  bell 
of  yours  only  scared  them  just  in  time." 

"  Don't  seem  to  have  done  much  harm,"  the  girl 
said.  She  was  examining  the  desk.  The  chisel  still 
projected  from  the  crevice  just  below  the  lock.  The 
rector  did  hope  that  Keith  had  not  done  his  work  too 
well.  It  would  have  been  a  shame  to  damage  so  fine 
a  piece  of  furniture. 

He  moved  across  to  the  window.  Estelle  joined  him, 
and  glanced  at  the  splintered  wood  and  forced  lock. 

"  Rather  clumsy,  don't  you  think  ?  "  she  said. 

Keith  felt  quite  annoyed.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  to  ask  her  if  she  jolly  well  thought  she  could 
have  done  it  better  herself  with  such  rotten  implements 
and  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  have  shutters,"  the  rector 
remarked. 

Estelle  laughed  ruefully. 

"  We  shall  have  lots  of  shutters,  iron  shutters  to  every 
window,  after  this !  Glad  Bertie  wasn't  at  home,  he 
would  have  been  upset." 

"  I  wonder  he  left  you  alone  in  the  house,"  the  doctor 
remarked.  He  wanted  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
the  man  the  girl  herself  had  once  called  "  Philip  the 
ubiquitous."  "  I  suppose  he  thought  his  man  sufficient 
protection.  Rather  a  sound  sleeper,  isn't  he  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly.  "  Philip,"  she  said.  "  I'd 
forgotten  about  Philip.  It  almost  looks  as  though  the 
burglars  must  have  known  that  he  wasn't  in  the  house. 
He  wanted  to  stay  late  in  Drax,  he  never  gets  a  chance 
when  Bertie's  at  home,  Bertie  can  never  spare  him. 
I  can."  She  gave  a  little  twist  to  her  lips  which  was 
infinitely  expressive.  "  But  I  wasn't  going  to  have  the 
maids  sitting  up  for  him,  so  I  said  that  he  must  sleep 
at  the  lodge.  That  was  why  Mary  rang  the  bell.  I 
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wonder  he  hasn't  come  by  this  time  ;  she  made  enough 
din,  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  The  deuce  of  a  racket,"  Keith  agreed  carelessly. 
Awkward  thing  if  he  and  Erskine  had  run  into  Philip 
in  the  grounds.  He  didn't  like  the  thought  of  Philip 
being  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  and  unaccounted 
for.  Not  that  he  cared  much  about  Philip  now.  A 
sense  of  triumph  born  of  success  was  strong  upon  him. 
Nothing  mattered  now  that  he  had  obtained  what  he 
had  come  in  search  of. 

"  I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could,  miss.  It  was  Philip 
himself.  He  had  come  to  the  window  instead  of  to 
the  house  door,  attracted  by  the  bright  light  shining 
from  the  uncurtained  casement. 

!t  You  are  just  in  time  to  lock  the  stable  door,"  Miss 
D'Esterre  said  bitingly.  She  was  not  fond  of  her 
brother's  confidential  attendant,  and  she  never  took 
the  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact.  "  Lock  it  safely,  please 
— now  that  the  horse  is  gone." 

"  I  am  sorry,  miss,"  the  man  said  humbly,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  room.  And  once  again  Keith  was 
struck  by  the  difference  between  the  fellow's  tone  and 
his  expression. 

The  servant  was  glancing  in  some  bewilderment  at 
the  little  group  assembled  in  his  master's  library.  At 
least  his  look  was  bewildered  as  his  eyes  travelled  from 
his  mistress  to  the  rector,  but  when  they  lighted  upon 
Dr.  Stangar  they  were  not  bewildered  at  all.  They 
were  full  of  swift  suspicion. 

"  Burglars,"  Miss  D'Esterre  remarked  casually.    She 

might   have   been   talking   of  black   beetles.     "  They 

haven't  done  any  harm,  thanks  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  the 

doctor,  who  were  the  first  to  hear  the  alarm.    They 

-  haven't  managed  to  force  the  desk." 

The  man  crossed  over  to  the  piece  of  furniture  in 

Question,  and  began  examining  it.     He  was  not  a  fool. 
t  was,  of  course,  possible  for  those  two  to  have  been 
passing  the  grounds  when  the  bell  had  been  rung,  but 
they  must  have  been  extremely  close  to  the  house  to 
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have  reached  it  so  quickly.  He  went  over  to  a  cabinet 
and  made  a  show  of  examining  it,  trying  each  of  the 
locked  drawers  in  turn.  The  other  three  seemed  to  be 
paying  no  attention  to  him.  Miss  D'Esterre  was  saying 
good-night. 

"  Of  course  I'm  going  back  to  bed,"  she  was  saying. 
"  Philip  and  the  maids  can  burgle-hunt  as  long  as  they 
please.  I'm  going  to  sleep,  that  is,  unless  you'll  let  me 
offer  you  refreshment.  What  does  one  offer  at  this 
particular  hour  ?  " 

"  Hunt  breakfast,  I  should  think,"  Stangar  suggested. 
He  wanted  to  keep  her  chatting.  He  was  not  ready 
to  go  just  yet.  There  was  a  small  convex  mirror  just 
opposite  him,  in  it  he  was  watching  a  liliputian  Philip 
moving  about  a  liliputian  room.  He  was  curious  to 
see  what  Philip  would  do.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
man  was  really  concerned  for  his  master's  coins  and 
postage  stamps,  he  believed  that  he  was  only  making 
a  show  of  searching.  "  Hunt  breakfast,"  he  repeated, 
"  stirrup-cups  all  round  before  we  plunge  into  the  cellars 
or  draw  the  attics  for  our  fox."  Yes,  just  as  he  had 
expected,  the  fellow  had  edged  his  way  to  the  book- 
shelves. Having  done  so,  Philip  deliberately  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  he  was  being  observed. 
The  three  near  the  window  were  still  talking.  Keith 
noted  with  a  sense  of  triumph  that  it  was  not  to  either 
end  of  those  rows  of  books  that  the  man's  attention 
was  given,  but  to  those  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
alcove.  "  You're  quite  right,  Miss  D'Esterre,"  Keith 
said,  "  the  sooner  you  get  back  to  bed  the  better.  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  you  were  one  of  my  patients  not  so  long 
ago  !  I  ought  by  rights  to  feel  your  pulse  and  take 
your  temperature."  The  fellow's  hand  had  gone  out 
to  the  fifth  row.  Keith  knew  exactly  which  book  he 
would  take  down.  Philip  would  not  have  to  search 
as  he  had  done.  "  I'll  send  you  a  burglar  tonic  to- 
morrow morning,  shall  I  ?  "  He  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  so  interested  was  he  in  the  picture  in  the 
mirror.  The  man  had  taken  down  "  the  "  volume  and 
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had  opened  it.  He  had  found  the  cavity  cut  in  the 
pages  which  had  struck  him — Keith — as  so  ingenious  a 
hiding-place,  he  had  found  the  watch  inelegantly  des- 
cribed as  being  bereft  of  "  its  innards."  He  held  it  in 
his  hand. 

"  Well,  if  you  choose  to  laugh  at  my  hospitality " 

Keith  missed  the  end  of  the  sentence,  he  was  too 
engrossed  in  watching  Philip.  The  book  was  back  on 
the  shelf. 

"  Please  don't  say  another  word  about  it."  The 
rector  was  all  but  pleading.  He,  honest  man,  evidently 
found  Estelle's  gratitude  embarrassing. 

The  watch  was  open,  at  least  Keith  surmised  that 
the  watch  had  been  opened,  for  thilip  kept  his  back 
turned  to  them  while  he  glanced  down  at  something  in 
his  hand.  Now  the  man  turned,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  his  hand.  Their  eyes  met,  the  eyes  of  those  two 
who  both  knew  so  much.  Keith  tried  to  keep  the 
mockery  out  of  his.  He  wondered  whether  Philip  was 
finding  it  equally  hard  to  conceal  dismay  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

"  They  don't  seem  to  have  done  much  harm,  miss," 
servant  said.  "  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  as  well 
for  me  to  search  the  house.  Perhaps  Dr.  Stangar 
wouldn't  mind  coming  with  me ;  women  servants  not 
being  much  good  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Keith  wanted  to  laugh.  So  he  was  to  be  garotted 
in  the  coal  cellar,  was  he  ?  The  fellow  had  not  given 
up  hope  even  yet. 

"  Nonsense,"  the  girl  said  decisively  She  seemed  to 
take  actual  satisfaction  in  thwarting  the  man.  "  Dr. 
Stangar  and  the  rector  are  going  home.  Besides,  what 
is  the  sense  of  searching  when  we  know  that  the  library 
door  was  fastened  from  the  inside  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,  miss,  not  if  that  was  so.  Where 
did  you  say  you  were  coming  from  when  you  heard  the 
bell,  sir  ?  "  he  asked,  addressing  the  rector,  in  his 
customary  tone  of  deference. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  question  for  a  truthful  man. 


ang< 
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Keith  blessed  Estelle  for  once  more  coming  to  the 
rescue,  though  he  knew  she  had  no  idea  how  opportune 
her  interruption  was. 

"  You  need  not  remain,  Philip,"  she  said  coldly.  "  I 
shall  not  require  you  again  to-night."  She  was  not 
going  to  have  her  bete  noir  interfering,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  ask  questions.  During  her  brother's  absence, 
at  any  rate,  she  was  mistress  of  the  Steeples. 

And  once  more  the  eyes  of  Bertram  D'Esterre's 
confidential  man  met  those  of  Doctor  Stangar ;  once 
more  the  glance  of  both  said  much,  though  each  man 
tried  to  conceal  what  he  was  feeling,  just  as  one  of  the 
men  concealed  the  empty  watch  case  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  other  the  folded  paper  that  watch  case 
had  contained. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   NIGHT  KEITH  WAS  AFRAID 

KEITH  STANGAR  dug  the  rector  in  the  ribs,  and  then 
he  caught  hold  of  the  rector's  well-turned  arm,  and 
Keith  was  not  a  demonstrative  man. 

"  Old  Erskine,"  he  said  exultingly.  "  Jove,  *but 
you're  great !  Ought  to  be  a  bishop,  archbishop,  arch- 
el,  or  whatever  it  is  you  aspire  to  be.  And  I  called 
ou  '  an  old  woman  '  !  Oh,  the  crass  ignorance  !  " 

The  Reverend  Albert  Erskine  chuckled. 

"  Another  word,  and  we  walk  on  different  sides  of 
the  road.  Barefaced  flattery  I  abominate ;  Doctor 
Stangar  I  entirely  disapprove  of."  He  dropped  his 
bantering  tone.  "  But  I  say,  old  man,  I  gather  that 
you  got  what  you  wanted  all  right  ?  "  He  was  bubbling 
over  with  excitement,  though  he  tried  hard  to  be  calm. 

"  Or  you  did.  Blest  if  I  know  which  !  I  couldn't 
have  done  the  trick  without  you.  You  held  the  women 
up  with  those  thumping  whackers  of  yours " 

"  I  never  said  a  word  that  was  not  true,"  interposed 
the  rector  quickly. 
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"Oh,  rather  not.  Anyway,  you  gave  me  the  time  I 
needed.  Sorry  I  was  so  slow ;  I'll  tell  Jerningham  to 
be  more  explicit  the  next " 

"  There  must  be  no  '  next '  time,  thank  you,  not  for 
me.  But  Keith,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  awfully  glad — 
that  is  to  say,  extremely  gratified.  I  can  only  hope 
that  this  somewhat  mysterious  prize  of  yours  may  pro- 
duce the  results  you  anticipate."  They  were  nearing 
the  village,  strolling  arm-in-arm.  It  might  have  been 
early  in  the  evening  instead  of  a  couple  of  hours  before 
dawn.  "  As  I  said  before,  Keith,  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do " 

"  And  you've  done  it,  old  chap,  proved  your  word  like 
a  man  ;  and  that  nice  little  girl  at  the  Steeples — fancy 
her  being  D'Esterre's  sister ! — never  suspected  anything." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  did.  I  don't  believe  any  of  them 
did,  unless  it  was  that  fellow  they  call  Philip. ' 

"  Oh,  blow  Philip !  "  Keith  ejaculated  recklessly. 
Who  was  Philip  to  worry  over  ?  Philip  had  blundered 
once  already,  now  he  had  blundered  again.  If  Philip 
had  been  on  duty,  as,  of  course,  he  should  have  been, 
things  might  have  turned  out  very  different.  Philip 
would  not  have  jangled  that  fool  bell ;  he  would  pro- 
bably have  crept  to  the  window  to  ascertain  what  was 
happening  in  the  library.  Then  the  fat  would  have  been 
in  the  fire  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Well,"  the  rector  said,  "  now,  I  suppose,  I  shall 
have  to  steal  upstairs  in  my  stockinged  feet — a  most 
undignified  proceeding.  I  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf  from 
to-night  and  eschew  evil  companions."  He  was  still 
chuckling.  The  good  man  was  inordinately  proud  of 
his  "  last  flutter  " — his  very  last ! 

They  had  reached  the  porch  over  which  the  clematis 
grew. 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  said  a  voice  from 
an  upper  window — Robina's  voice,  melodious  as  that 
of  a  nightingale. 

"  I  say,  this  is  a  bit  thick,"  chimed  in  another,  and  a 
somewhat  deeper  tone. 
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And  then  Robina.     "  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  mummy  !  " 

Keith  chuckled  as  he  crept  away.  It  was  a  bit  rough 
on  old  Erskine  to  be  baited  on  his  own  doorstep  ;  but 
when  a  man  marries,  his  troubles — and  his  joys — begin. 

It  was  scarcely  two  hours  since  Keith  and  his  reverend 
confederate  had  left  the  cottage.  How  much  had 
happened  in  so  short  a  time  !  Two  hours  ago  he  had 
talked  in  all  seriousness  of  his  intended  flight  from 
Branksmoor  and  its  perplexities.  Now  he  was  already 
planning  something  so  different.  Of  course,  this  was 
not  much  of  a  house  to  ask  Vanessa  to  share,  but, 
perhaps,  if  Vanessa  should  ever  learn  to  care  for  him 
even  a  little  bit,  Vanessa  wouldn't  mind 

He  stopped,  ashamed  of  his  own  presumption.  That 
night's  success  had  got  to  his  head.  He  would  be 
sane  again  in  the  morning  when  Jerningham  arrived. 
Jerningham  had  said  that  he  was  leaving  London  for 
Branksmoor  by  the  midnight  train. 

Through  force  of  habit  the  doctor  passed  to  the 
window,  and  slipped  his  hand  behind  the  curtains  to 
ascertain  whether  or  no  he  had  drawn  the  catch.  He 
was  always  forgetting  that  blessed  catch.  Not  that 
such  things  were  supposed  to  matter  in  Branksmoor  ; 
old  Nanny  slept  with  her  door  unfastened,  but  then  old 
Nanny  had  nothing  in  her  cottage  half  as  precious  as 
the  bit  of  paper  in  his  pocket. 

Window  unfastened  as  usual !  He  drew  the  catch  ; 
then,  picking  up  the  lamp,  he  went  upstairs,  tiptoeing 
silently.  No  good  disturbing  the  old  housekeeper. 

Keith  took  his  coat  off  and  flung  it  on  a  chair,  wound 
up  his  watch,  and  put  it  on  the  table  by  the  bed- 
side. 

He  glanced  at  the  window  and,  involuntarily,  at  the 
curtains.  They  were  rather  heavy  tapestry  curtains, 
not  at  all  the  sort  he  approved  of  for  a  bedroom ;  but 
Mrs.  Briscoe  had  explained  that  they  had  been  put  up 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  buying  blinds  when  the 
lighting  restrictions  had  been  in  force. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Keith  caught  sight  of 
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the  toe  of  a  man's  boot  projecting  half  an  inch — not 
more — below  the  bottom  of  the  curtains. 

Keith  began  to  whistle.  It  was  a  bit  of  sheer  bravado 
intended  to  deceive  the  man  who  stood  behind  the 
curtain.  For  there  was  a  man  there,  a  boot  presupposes 
a  foot,  the  foot,  in  this  case,  of  some  one  who  wished  for 
the  present  to  remain  in  hiding.  Remain  in  hiding 
until  he,  Keith,  was  asleep  in  bed  ;  remain  hidden  until 
he,  Keith,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  man,  who,  after  all, 
had  not  been  vanquished.  He  marvelled  at  his  own 
folly  for  having  supposed  that  Philip,  D'Esterre's  con- 
federate— he  did  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
really  a  servant — would  take  defeat  lying  down.  It  had 
only  been  necessary  for  Philip  to  take  the  short  cut 
across  to  the  surgery,  gain  an  easy  entrance  by  the 
unfastened  window,  and  choose  his  hiding-place,  before 
ever  the  man  who  had  wasted  time  in  dreaming  dreams 
had  reached  the  house. 

In  that  moment  Keith  Stangar  knew  that  he  was 
afraid. 

The  man  behind  the  curtain  was  ruthless,  in  dead 
earnest.  The  thing  he  meant  to  recover  reposed  in  the 
pocket  of  the  jacket  which  lay  actually  within  his  reach. 
Philip  had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  How 
lonely  the  place  was,  how  silent ;  how  hard  fear  was  to 
bear  ! 

The  man  behind  the  curtain  was  armed,  trust  him  for 
that.  He  had  shown  once  already  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  firearms,  given  the  opportunity.  Even 
now  he  was  watching  his  intended  victim,  a  mere  pin- 
prick in  the  curtain  would  enable  him  to  do  that.  The 
curtain  had  become  a  living  thing,  a  monstrous  giant 
which  at  any  moment  might  deal  out  death.  It  was 
not  death  Keith  minded  very  much.  He  and  death 
were  old  antagonists,  they  had  met  so  often.  It  was 
the  knowledge  that  if  he  were  to  go  down,  then  nothing 
stood  between  Vanessa  and  the  fate  from  which  he  had 
meant  to  save  her. 

Keith  stopped  whistling,  his  very  heart  seemed  to 
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stand  still.  His  and  Vanessa's  future  lay  in  the  balance  ; 
all  that  made  life  precious  was  at  stake. 

The  man  deliberately  blew  out  the  light.  How 
hideous  it  was  to  be  alone  in  the  darkness  with  a  foe 
one  was  compelled  to  ignore  !  He  walked  across  to  the 
window,  and,  groping,  he  picked  up  his  coat  from 
the  chair  where  he  had  flung  it.  If  the  other  were  to 
guess  !  If  the  other  were  even  now  to  stretch  out  a  hand  ! 

He  had  got  the  coat,  that  was  something.  He  slipped 
it  on,  moving  about  the  room  clumsily,  in  order  to  allay 
any  suspicion  of  stealthiness.  He  was  near  the  door 
now,  and,  still  walking  slowly,  he  passed  from  the  room, 
and  made  his  way  downstairs.  He  dare  not  wait  to 
pick  up  the  extinguished  lamp,  dare  not  go  in  search  of 
another.  He  was  determined  to  avoid  a  conflict  if  he  could. 

Now  he  was  back  in  the  sitting-room.  There  was  no 
key  in  the  door,  that  had  been  removed.  Philip,  it 
would  seem,  had  left  nothing  to  chance. 

Keith  struck  a  match,  and  lighted  the  fragment  of 
candle  which  stood  on  the  writing-table  near  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax  and  an  old-fashioned  seal. 

Door  and  window,  two  points  to  guard.  He  pulled 
the  sofa  across  the  former,  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  and  drew  the  curtains  more  closely  in  front 
of  the  window.  He  might,  of  course,  have  plunged  out 
into  the  night,  yet  he  hesitated  to  do  so  ;  always  the 
thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  that  there  must 
be  no  scandal.  That,  and  the  picture  of  himself  wan- 
dering through  the  country-side,  waiting  for  daybreak, 
and  that  other  man  dogging  his  footsteps  like  malignant 
fate.  No,  he  would  wait  where  he  was  for  the  day  to 
dawn,  and  with  it  Jerningham's  arrival.  Till  then  he 
must  keep  the  man  upstairs  at  bay. 

He  blew  the  candle  out.  It  was  safer  in  the  dark. 
But  before  he  extinguished  it,  Keith  crossed  over  to  the 
old-fashioned  chiffonier,  and,  opening  the  drawer  in 
which  the  table  knives  lay  on  the  green  baize  lining,  he 
took  one  out.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  between 
the  door  and  the  window.  His  vigil  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  DREAD   OF  THE  DAWN 

A  FLOOR-BOARD  overhead  creaked.  Keith  Stangar 
gripped  the  knife  he  held  more  firmly.  A  knife  is  but 
a  poor  protection  against  a  pistol.  If  Philip  forced 
his  way  into  the  room  there  would  be  need  for  swift 
action.  There  must  be  no  bungling.  If  nothing  but 
life  were  at  stake  the  matter  had  not  been  so  momentous  ; 
what  oppressed  the  man  who  loved  Vanessa  was  the 
knowledge  that,  no  matter  which  life  was  sacrificed,  the 
result  would  be  the  same — publicity.  It  was  the  thing 
of  all  others  to  be  dreaded,  yet,  try  as  he  would,  Keith 
could  see  no  way  to  avoiding  it.  The  dread  of  it  lay 
heavy  on  him.  If  Philip  gained  the  room  it  might  be 
possible  to  silence  him  for  ever — one  swift  blow  under 
cover  of  the  darkness — it  would  not  be  possible  to 
silence  speculation. 

A  fresh  sensation  for  Branksmoor  ! 

The  temporary  lull  in  the  interest  the  public  had 
hitherto  taken  in  the  tragedy  of  Lonely  Garth  meant 
nothing.  The  public  was  just  as  ready  as  ever  to  start 
trying  to  guess  the  riddle.  The  fact  that  the  police  up 
to  now  had  been  able  to  make  nothing  of  the  matter 
only  made  Scotland  Yard  more  determined  to  vindicate 
its  reputation.  Mitford  had  withdrawn  for  a  little  while 
but  only  of  set  purpose.  He  was  still  watching  Branks- 
moor. Officials  of  lesser  standing  were  scouring  the 
country  for  the  elusive  John  Cobb,  Mitford  kept  his 
mind  open  for  other  clues.  Keith  knew  only  too  well 
that  the  detective  was  ready  to  pounce  on  anything 
which  might  present  itself,  and  when  he  (fid  he  might 
be  trusted  to  follow  it  relentlessly.  Keith  never  made 
the  mistake  of  underestimating  the  sagacity  of  Detective- 
Inspector  Mitford  and  his  confreres. 

Still  silence. 

It  was  getting  on  his  nerves. 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned. 
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Keith  Stangar  was  ashamed  of  the  start  he  gave.  He 
had  been  waiting  in  the  silence  for  so  long,  now  without 
preliminary  warning  some  one  had  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door.  The  sofa  used  as  a  barrier  creaked.  It  had 
been  moved  a  little.  Whoever  had  unlatched  the  door 
was  now  trying  to  force  it  open.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  ;  even  a  threat  had  been  welcome,  the  silence 
was  so  deadly,  there  was  something  uncanny  about  it. 
An  armed  man  at  the  other  side  of  that  lightly  con- 
structed door,  a  mere  half-inch  plank  between  him  and 
his  enemy. 

The  sofa  gave  a  little.  There  was  oilcloth  round  the 
room  ;  on  it  the  castors  slipped  all  too  easily.  Keith 
tried  to  determine  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
push  the  sofa  aside  suddenly,  letting  the  door  swing 
open,  and  by  such  means  take  his  enemy  by  surprise. 
He  would  not  have  hesitated  at  all  but  for  that  ever- 
present  dread  of  his.  If  it  had  been  for  his  own  life  he 
was  fighting  rather  than  for  Vanessa's  safety  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  at  all. 

Ah  !  curses  on  the  fellow,  he  was  always  taking  him 
unawares  !  With  startling  unexpectedness  the  door  had 
been  suddenly  re-closed,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 
Now  he  could  not  slip  out  by  the  door  if  he  would.  The 
prisoner  swore  beneath  his  breath.  His  opponent  was 
so  deadly  noiseless.  What  was  he  doing  now  ?  Where 
was  he  ?  What  was  to  be  his  next  move  ?  Had  he 
stolen  from  the  house,  and  was  he  about  to  attempt 
the  window  ?  Or  was  this  only  a  feint,  devised  to  lead 
his  antagonist  to  suppose  that  he  had  nothing  further 
to  dread  from  the  direction  of  the  door  ?  Wjfiich  was 
he  to  protect,  door  or  window  ?  He  was  afraid  to  move 
towards  either,  not  knowing  from  which  direction  the 
next  attack  was  to  come. 

Keith  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
and  tried  manfully  to  grin  in  order  to  make  himself 
believe  that  this  was  only  "  a  bit  of  a  tight  corner  "  from 
which  he  would  slip  before  long,  "  a  ticklish  job  "  such  as 
a  man  who  had  always  enjoyed  adventure  should  relish. 
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Another  nerve-racking  silence,  then  Philip  made 
another  move. 

He  broke  the  window. 

The  curtain  moved  a  little.  Keith  could  just  hear 
the  rustle  of  its  folds,  and  he  told  himself  that,  no  doubt, 
the  wind  had  stirred  them.  He  moved  forward  noise- 
lessly. Of  course,  the  fellow  had  broken  the  pane  in 
order  to  put  his  arm  through  and  reach  the  latch.  If 
he  did  he  should  never  withdraw  it.  Keith  felt  that  at 
last  his  chance  had  come. 

Nothing  happened,  the  latch  remained  in  position. 

Perhaps  the  fellow  had  left  the  window  and  had  gone 
back  to  the  door.  What  more  likely  ?  The  breaking 
of  the  window  pane  had  been  yet  another  feint.  Keith 
started  back  to  the  door  ready  to  meet  his  antagonist 
on  the  threshold.  He  tried  it.  The  lock  still  held. 
With  his  back  against  the  wall  he  waited.  In  this 
deadly  game  he  was  playing  there  seemed  to  be  no 
part  for  him  but  to  wait. 

And  then  it  was  that  Keith  became  aware  of  the  cool 
breeze  blowing  in  upon  him.  It  was  curious  that  it 
should  come  so  freely  through  the  curtains.  He  stared 
at  the  place  where  he  knew  they  hung.  Like  those 
upstairs  they  were  heavy,  opaque. 

But  not  entirely,  for  in  the  centre  of  the  left-hand 
corner,  just  where  he  calculated  the  broken  pane  to  be, 
there  was  a  faint,  a  very  faint  luminous  patch.  Having 
broken  a  pane  Philip  had  drawn  a  portion  of  the  curtain 
through  and  had  deliberately  cut  out  a  patch  of  corres- 
ponding size.  Somewhere  out  in  the  darkness  Philip 
stood  staring  into  the  room  through  the  peep-hole  he 
had  fashioned.  In  that  moment  Keith  was  sorry  for  all 
caged  animals  deprived  of  cover. 

"  Mr.  Stangar."  The  softly  spoken  words  came  as 
yet  another  shock.  The  fellow  had  been  silent  so  long 
that  Keith  had  forgotten  the  possibility  of  a  parley. 
"  Mr.  Stangar,  I  think  you  took  something  away  from 
the  Steeples  to-night  by  mistake." 

No  answer.    As  like  as  not  the  fellow  was  only  trying 
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to  gain  some  intimation  as  to  the  position  of  the  man 
he  meant  to  shoot. 

A  low  laugh. 

"  Cautious  ?  I  don't  blame  you,  though  I  give  you 
my  word  I'm  not  going  to  arouse  the  house  by  having 
pot  shots  in  the  dark.  I  shall  be  able  to  make  better 
practice  in  a  bit.  The  sky  is  growing  pale  over  the 
moor,  Mr.  Stangar.  Dawn  comes  so  early.  You  will 
be  a  better  target  when  the  dawn  comes,  Mr.  Stangar. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  have  our 
little  talk  at  once  ?  " 

And  still  Keith  kept  silent.  If  the  other  was  chagrined 
he  made  no  sign. 

"As  I  was  saying,  you  took  something  away  by 
mistake  from  the  Steeples  when  you  and  the  rector 
broke  in.  If  you  pass  it  through  the  window  now  I 
will  go  away.  No  one  need  know  that  you  ever  took  it." 

In  the  darkness  Keith  Stangar  smiled. 

"  It  wouldn't  suit  you  and  the  rector  to  have  the 
police  told  about  to-night's  work.  You  don't  want  the 
whole  village  pointing  at  you." 

The  temptation  to  break  his  resolution  of  silence  was 
considerable.  Keith  had  his  answer  ready.  This  was 
really  unworthy  of  Philip,  for  though  it  might  be  true 
that  he  and  Erskine  would  not  welcome  a  scandal,  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  neither  Philip  nor  his  master 
were  any  more  ready  to  have  the  business  made  public. 

"  I  think  on  the  whole,"  the  quiet  voice  went  on, 
"  that  you  might  be  well  advised  to  come  to  terms 
while  you  have  time.  Pass  the  paper  through  the 
window  and  you  are  safe.  No  one  need  know  of  your 
extraordinary  behaviour."  No,  he  was  certainly  not  a 
servant.  No  "  gentleman's  gentleman  "  ever  spoke  like 
that.  "  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stangar,  if  you  refuse 
you  are  very  far  from  safe,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  cannot  afford  to  let  you  live.  Do  you  notice  how  the 
dawn  is  creeping  up  ?  Perhaps  in  there  you  hardly 
realise  it,  but  you  will  soon.  Pity  if  you  should  not 
live  to  see  another  dawn." 
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Keith  leaned  against  the  wall  and  waited.  The 
humiliation  of  the  position  irked  him  as  much  as  any- 
thing. For  the  moment  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Vanessa's  safety  was  paramount,  the  solution  of  the 
Lonely  Garth  mystery  of  supreme  moment,  yet  just 
then  he  was  scarcely  to  blame  for  being  chiefly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  enemy  were  waiting  for 
the  day  to  dawn,  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  last  one 
of  his  life.  "When  the  light  was  sufficient  Philip  would 
be  as  good  as  his  word.  Keith  knew  it  beyond  afl  doubt. 
He  was  not  tie  man  to  find  comfort  in  the  blatant 
assertion  that  deeds  of  violence  are  out  of  date.  The 
Lonely  Garth  af  air  had  taught  him  better.  Civilisation, 
with  its  much  vaunted  attendants,  Law  and  Order,  has 
achieved  a  gocd  deal,  yet,  given  a  sufficiently  strong 
motive,  murder  is  never  out  of  fashion.  The  papers 
testify  to  the  fact  daily,  and  no  one  knew  that  better 
than  the  man  who  stood  there  waiting  for  the  corning 
of  Death. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

WHAT  THE   DAWN   BROUGHT 

THE  position  became  unbearable.  Really,  it  was  very 
reprehensible  of  Philip  to  waste  time  in  this  way. 
There  was  sufficient  light  already.  It  was  growing 
stronger  every  moment.  Each  piece  of  furniture  was 
distinguishable  by  now.  Surely  the  climax  could  not 
be  delayed  much  longer. 

And  nothing  happened.  That  was  the  curious  part 
of  it.  At  the  very  time  when  it  seemed  so  certain  that 
something  momentous  was  bound  to  happen  the  inevi- 
table was  inexplicably  delayed. 

More  light.  Outside  it  must  be  broad  daylight.  He 
longed  to  pull  the  curtains  aside.  A  while  ago  he  had 
dreaded  the  light.  Now,  in  spite  of  everything,  he 
welcomed  it,  for  with  light  comes  hope. 

Keith  edged  his  way  nearer  to  the  window.  How 
close  was  the  enemy  ?  Drawing  the  edgt  of  the  curtain 
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the  fraction  of  an  inch  aside  Stangar  peered  out.     Yes, 
it  was  light  enough  outside  now. 

But  there  was  nobody  there. 

Keith  sprang  to  the  door,  his  knife  ready  for  the  blow. 
He  was  straining  his  ears  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the 
turning  key.  It  never  came.  The  sofa  was  still  in 
position.  Keith  put  another  chair  againsr  it.  It  had 
just  occurred  to  him  that  even  when  Philip  unlocked  the 
door  he  would  have  to  use  considerable  strength  to  push 
the  furniture  aside.  To  do  that  would  require  both 
hands.  That  should  give  an  opportunity  for  prompt 
action. 

Yet  another  period  of  waiting,  then  since  neither 
sound  nor  movement  came,  Keith  stepped  back  to  the 
window,  and  this  time  he  peered  throtgh  the  jagged 
aperture  Philip  had  cut.  Through  it  he  could  see  the 
familiar  little  garden. 

He  saw  more  than  that.  He  saw  something  which 
for  the  moment  took  his  breath  away.  Sudden  relief 
may  be  as  stunning  as  sudden  peril.  There,  beneath 
the  hawthorn  tree,  on  the  big  white-painted  seat,  sat 
Robina  and  her  brother.  Bobbie  had  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  shabby  gray  flannel  trousers,  his  legs  were 
stuck  out  in  front  of  him.  Even  at  that  distance  he 
looked  the  very  picture  of  boredom.  Robina  had  her 
pretty  head  on  Bobbie's  shoulder.  Robina  was  fast 
asleep. 

Keith  stood  and  stared  at  those  "  heavenly  "  twins 
in  the  magnitude  of  his  surprise.  He  was  accustomed 
to  their  eccentricities,  it  was  not  that  they  should  be 
in  his  garden  at  that  hour  which  so  amazed  him,  it  was 
the  realisation  that  their  coming  had  saved  his  life. 
Even  Philip  had  hesitated  to  put  his  design  into  practice 
in  the  presence  of  two  such  witnesses. 

Keith  sat  down.  For  just  an  instant  he  felt  un- 
accountably tired,  the  next  he  was  himself  again, 
ashamed  of  even  that  momentary  weakness.  He  pushed 
the  sofa  back  to  its  original  position,  and  rearranged  the 
chairs.  Then  just  as  he  was  about  to  jerk  the  curtain 
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aside  a  fresh  thought  occurred  to  him.  Erskine's  most 
precious  brats  were  terribly  sharp-eyed,  and  as  cross- 
examiners  they  were  relentless.  The  man  removed  his 
tie  and  collar,  ruffled  his  hair,  then  glanced  at  his  re- 
flection in  the  glass.  He  certainly  looked  untidy  enough 
to  have  just  got  out  of  bed — he  wanted  shaving  badly. 
Even  then  he  paused  to  untie  the  laces  of  his  boots, 
leaving  them  trailing — quite  a  good  touch  that — then 
he  drew  back  the  curtain,  arranging  the  folds  so  as  to 
conceal  the  tell-tale  hole.  Having  done  so  he  opened 
the  window  and  stepped  out  into  the  fresh  air  of  the 
morning. 

With  the  dawn,  hope.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  swift 
glance  he  cast  to  right  and  left.  Was  it  likely  that 
Philip  would  be  hiding  in  the  bushes  with  those  two 
guardian  angels — a  smile  played  about  his  lips — those 
two  jolly  little  watchdogs  in  the  offing  ? 

"  Ship  ahoy,  there,"  he  called. 

Robina  awoke.     Bobbie  got  to  his  feet. 

"  Hallo,"  the  latter  said.  "  Pretty  decent  you  being 
awake.  Thought  we'd  have  to  wait  ever  such  a  time." 

Keith  tripped  over  his  boot-laces  as  he  made  his  way 
across  the  dew-drenched  lawn. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  pay  calls  at  this  unearthly  hour," 
he  chuckled.  "  What's  the  stunt  ?  Often  spend  the 
night  on  your  neighbours'  door-step  ?  " 

"It  is  a  bit  early,"  Robina  agreed.  Their  greeting 
struck  him  as  a  trifle  constrained.  He  missed  their 
usual  hail-fellow-well-met  cordiality.  "  It's  the  Dad's 
fault,  he  was  so  frightfully  late  last  night,  and  by  the 
time  he'd  done  fussing  about  we  thought  you  might 
have  gone  to  bed,  else  we'd  have  come  round." 

And  if  they  had  they  would  have  paid  their  visit  and 
returned  to  the  rectory,  leaving  the  coast  clear  for  Philip ! 

"  I  say,  I  suppose  Mr.  Jerningham's  not  back  yet  ?  " 
The  boy's  gravity  struck  Keith  afresh. 

"  No,  not  yet." 

"  Coming  soon  ?  "  Bobbie's  tone  of  elaborate  uncon- 
cern would  not  have  deceived  any  one. 
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Keith  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Pretty  soon,"  he  said. 
Then  Bobbie  began  kicking  a  hole  in  Doctor  Whifworth's 
trim  lawn  with  the  heel  of  his  stout  shoe,  but  Robina 
went  and  sat  down  again  on  the  white-painted  seat. 
She  sat  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  pressed  between 
her  knees.  Keith  did  not  like  to  see  Robina  like  that. 
Her  dear  little  face  was  quite  white  and  drawn.  Surely 
Robina  was  too  young  to  show  the  searing  scars  of 
anxiety  already. 

"  You've  got  to  stop  him,"  she  said  dully.  "  You've 
got  to  stop  him  coming  to  Branksmoor." 

"  But  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  him."  Keith 
objected.  Now  why  on  earth  should  the  twins  want 
to  prevent  old  Jerningham's  return  ? 

"  Not  see  him,"  the  boy  explained.  "  Knew  he  was 
away.  Wanted  to  send  him  a  message  ;  thought  you'd 
be  pretty  sure  to  have  his  address." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  much  use,"  Keith  explained,  "  since 
he  is  already  in  the  train." 

'  You've  got  to  stop  him,"  Robina  repeated,  still 
speaking  in  that  dead,  dull  voice.  "  Doctor  Stangar, 
you've  got  to  stop  him." 

"  There  must  be  some  way,"  the  boy  persisted  in  his 
turn. 

Keith  shook  his  head,  as  he  sat  down  by  Robina's  side 
and  took  his  pipe  from  his  pocket. 

He  had  intended  filling  it.  Before  he  could  commence 
the  rector's  saintly  daughter  snatched  it  from  his  hand 
and  flung  it  away. 

"  You  don't  care  a  bit,"  she  burst  out  passionately. 
"  You'd  let  him  walk  right  into  danger  while  you  sit 
and  smoke  a  beastly  old  pipe  !  " 

Bobbie  retrieved  the  offending  article  and  polished  it 
on  his  jacket. 

"  You  needn't  mind  old  Robs,"  he  said  apologetically. 
"  She's  always  like  that  when  she's  a  bit  riled.  Things 
are  pretty  beastly."  His  hands  were  back  in  his 
pockets  now,  his  shoulders  hunched,  he  looked  oddly  old 
for  his  years.  Bobbie,  like  his  twin,  was  weighed  down 
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by  an  inexplicable  burden  of  care.  "  I  dunno  what  to 
do,"  he  said.  And  he  seated  himself  at  the  other  side 
of  the  doctor. 

The  latter  put  his  beloved  pipe  away  discreetly.  It 
was  no  good  annoying  Miss  Erskine.  "  Don't  see  how 
I  can  advise,  unless  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is." 

He  heard  Robina  catch  her  breath.  She  leaned 
forward  to  glance  at  Bobbie  across  the  intervention  of 
his  chest.  "  I  say,"  the  man  of  medicine  went  on 
quietly,  "  would  you  like  me  to  take  a  turn  across  t:  e 
garden  while  you  two  discuss  the  position  ?  Shall  I 
retire  ?  " 

"  Sure  you  don't  mind  ?  "  That  was  from  Bobbie. 
Robina  was  holding  his  hand,  clinging  to  it.  Robina 
was  always  swift  in  decision. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  no,  don't  go.  I'm  going  to  trust 
you.  Listen  !  You  wouldn't  give  a  friend  away,  would 
you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Stangar  returned  quietly.  "  I 
hope  that  nothing  would  make  me  do  that." 

Bobbie  was  breathing  hard.  That  was  the  worst  of 
women.  They  took  one  by  surprise.  He  had  tremen- 
dous faith  in  Robina's  sagacity,  even  if  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  girl.  Still,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  this  was  fair ;  she  might  at  least  have  given  a 
fellow  a  chance  of  considering  a  weighty  matter  in  all 
its  bearings. 

"  I  am,"  Robina  repeated,  "  yes,  I  am.  You  are  his 
friend,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Whose  ?  Jerningham's  ?  Rather.  He  did  me  a 
good  turn  once ;  he's  going  to  do  me  another.  It's  up 
to  me  to  pay  him  back  if  I  can.  Besides,  he's  such  a 
jolly  good  sort  is " 

"  John  Cobb,"  Robina  whispered. 

Keith  turned,  and  he  stared  at  the  girl. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed,"  he  said ;  it  is  lamentable  how 
language  fails  one  on  the  great  occasions  of  life.  If 
Erskine  had  come  to  him  with  this  story  he  would  have 
scouted  it;  if  Ersklne  had  trloi  to  convi  ic?  :ihn  IID 
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would  have  argued  each  inch  of  the  way.  But  because 
the  twins  had  told  him,  he  was  not  tempted  to  argue 
at  all.  What  the  twins  said  was.  It  was  only  to  hasten 
their  explanation  that  he  simulated  doubt. 

"  That's  a  bit  tall,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  queried.  "  Every  one 
in  the  village  knows  John  Cobb." 

"  Not  really,"  Robina  flashed  back  at  him.  "  They'll 
tell  you  all  about  his  red  beard,  and  his  red  hair,  and 
his  lumpy  way  of  walking  with  his  eyes  always  on  the 
ground,  but  if  you  ask  them  they'll  have  to  tell  you  that 
John  Cobb  always  kept  himself  to  himself,  they'll  say 
he  was  a  surly  sort  of  man.  No  one  knew  him  but  me 
and  Bobbie.  That's  why  he  kept  away  from  me  and 
Bobbie  at  first.  We  never  guessed,  not  till  the  morning 
the  Flying  Dutchman  played  the  fool  and  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham  saved  me  from  being  kicked  to  bits.  I  knew  him 
then,  and  I  knew  him  all  the  time  he  drove.  There 
isn't  any  one  who  can  drive  just  like  John  Cobb." 
'  Coop,  little  mare,  coop,'  "  Bobbie  murmured. 

Keith  was  filling  his  pipe  meditatively. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  he's  John  Cobb.  Now 
what  ?  "  It  was  one  thing  to  speak  like  that,  another 
to  grasp  this  amazing  revelation.  John  Cobb  in  Branks- 
moor  !  John  Cobb,  the  man  the  greater  part  of  England 
had  already  convicted  of  an  atrocious  crime  !  He  had 
never  been  entirely  satisfied  on  the  point  himself  ;  now, 
in  the  light  of  what  the  twins  had  told  him  he  was  sure 
of  John  Cobb's  innocence,  yet  that  did  not  lessen  his 
dismay.  He  was  staggered  by  the  thought  of  John 
Cobb's  danger,  dazzled  by  John  Cobb's  sheer  audacity. 
His  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  yet  even  at  that  moment  there 
came  to  him  the  memory  of  Vanessa's  face  when,  to- 
gether from  the  rectory  window,  they  had  watched  old 
Jerningham  and  Detective-Inspector  Mitford  strolling 
down  the  green.  And  in  Keith  Stangar's  mind,  over 
and  above  all  the  rest,  was  the  determination  to  save  the 
man  he  trusted,  be  he  Nick  Jerningham  or  John  Cobb, 
from  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  own  rashness. 

Keith  Stangar  laid  a  hand  on  either  twin. 
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"  You're  jolly  kids,"  he  said,  "  but  you've  got  to  play 
up  and  do  just  as  you're  told."  He  was  trying  to  speak 
naturally,  but  his  voice  was  graver  than  usual.  There 
was  such  a  tremendous  amount  at  stake — Cobb's  safety 
and  the  safety  of  Vanessa.  Without  Cobb — Jerningham 
— he  would  not  be  able  to  help  Vanessa,  but  if  the  twins 
were  right  about  Mitford,  how  could  he  let  Cobb  come 
here  ?  "  You're  coming  in  with  me  to  have  a  scratch 
meal  " — he  was  rather  ashamed  to  realise  how  welcome 
their  company  would  be,  even  though  they  had  told  him 
unwittingly  of  Philip's  departure — "  then  you're  going 
off  home  and  I'm  going  to  slip  over  to  the  junction  in 
time  to  have  a  word  with  Jerningham." 

"  You're  such  a  comfort,"  Robina  sighed.  "  I  did 
say  I  was  sorry  about  the  pipe,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  did,  my  child,  but  if  you  had  so  much  as 
scratched  it,  I  should  have  scalped  you."  Nick  Jerning- 
ham, John  Cobb  !  He  was  torn  with  anxiety,  though 
he  must  not  show  it.  "  Come  on,  my  brats.  If  I  had 
charge  of  you  I'd  lock  your  kennel  door  every  night." 
The  speaker  had  got  to  his  feet.  He  held  out  a  hand  to 
either  twin.  His  back  was  towards  the  gate.  "  Well, 
aren't  you  coming  ?  " 

For  one  instant  he  gazed  in  bewilderment  at  the  blank 
faces  of  the  twins,  then  he  turned  round  slowly. 

"  Great  Christopher  !  "  he  ejaculated.  There  at  the 
gate  was  Nick  Jerningham,  and  close  behind  him  the 
somewhat  robuster  form  of  Detective-Inspector  Mitford. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
MITFORD'S  QUARRY 

AN  instant  he  stared  blankly  at  the  newcomers. 

Jerningham  was  smiling.  Jerningham's  perfect  good 
humour,  that  glorious  self-confidence  of  his  were  as 
unruffled  as  ever.  And  in  spite  of  everything  Keith 
knew  that  the  time  to  admit  defeat  was  not  yet. 
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"  Play  up,"  he  whispered  ;  "  for  heaven's  sake,  twins, 
play  up  !  " 

The  gate  was  open.  Side  by  side  prisoner  and  jailer 
— for  surely  they  were  that  already — advanced  towards 
the  group  beneath  the  tree. 

"  Good-morning ;  good-morning,  everybody,"  Mr. 
Jerningham  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  "  Fancy  finding 
you  up  already,  and  I  thought  we  should  have  to 
wait  on  the  doorstep.  Funny  time  to  be  entertaining 
visitors." 

Robina  pouted  adorably.  "  Now  you  won't  be  able 
to  come  fishing  after  all,  Dr.  Keith,"  she  remarked  in 
an  audible  aside.  Robina  was  "  playing  up."  Bobbie 
was  rather  proud  of  her  for  speaking  so  naturally,  though 
it  was  pretty  rotten  to  talk  of  going  fishing  before  the 
fly  could  be  on  the  water.  He  hoped  the  detective  chap 
was  not  a  fisherman. 

"  Luck,"  the  first  speaker  babbled,  "  Jerningham's 
luck  !  Left  the  train  at  the  junction,  and  there  was 
Mr.  Mitford.  He  tried  to  avoid  me,  of  course — oh,  yes, 
you  did,  sir,  yes,  you  did  !  "  The  speaker  wagged  an 
accusing  forefinger.  This  was  not  the  Jerningham 
Keith  knew,  but  the  garrulous  old  gentleman  who  had 
been  so  proud  to  walk  with  the  great  detective  on  the 
village  green  on  the  afternoon  of  the  inquest.  "  Tried 
to  avoid  me,  but  he  couldn't  manage  it.  I  absolutely 
refused  to  be  cut." 

Mr.  Mitford  smiled  with  the  tolerance  with  which 
man  of  the  world  treats  the  aged. 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Jerningham,  nonsense.     Why  shou 
I  wish  to  avoid  you  ?  " 

Why,  indeed  ?  Keith  told  himself  that  it  was  more 
likely  that  Mitford  had  been  at  the  station  as  the  result 
of  private  information.  In  all  probability  he  knew 
already  of  his  companion's  identity,  and  was  only  biding 
his  time. 

"  More  luck.  I  found  that  Mr.  Mitford  intended 
paying  you  a  visit,  later  in  the  day,  of  course.  '  Why 
not  come  now  ?  '  I  said, '  and  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
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your  society  ?  If  it  is  the  doctor  you  wish  to  see,  take 
my  advice,  and  catch  him  before  his  patients  get  hold  of 
him.'  Wasn't  I  right,  Stangar  ?  Of  course  I  was. 
Jerningham's  luck  !  Such  a  pleasant  walk  we've  had  ; 
such  a  talk.  Ton  my  word,  I  feel  almost  a  detective 
myself.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  to-night  over  our  glass 
of — er — water."  The  old  gentleman  beamed  on  Keith. 
He  beamed  on  the  detective.  And  then,  lest  they  should 
feel  out  of  it,  he  beamed  on  the  twins. 

"  Flattered,  I  am  sure,"  remarked  Mr.  Mitford,  feeling 
bound  to  say  something  pleasant.  Then,  more  gravely, 
"  I  do  want  to  have  a  few  moments'  chat  with  you, 
Doctor  Stangar,  though  I  assure  you  I  had  no  intention 
of  intruding  at  this  hour.  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  old 
quarters  at  the  inn  when  we  caught  sight  of  you  in  the 
garden.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  come  round  later." 

Mr.  Jerningham  raised  his  hands  in  protest. 

"  Hold  the  gate,  some  one  !  Don't  let  him  go  !  It 
isn't  every  day  we  can  catch  a  great  detective  !  They 
take  a  lot  more  catching  than  all  the  fish  Stangar  and 
Miss  Erskine  meant  to  extract  from  the  stream.  May 
one  ask  what  fly  you  were  going  to  use,  young  lady,  or 
were  you  going  to  tickle  them  ?  That's  it,  you  and  the 
doctor  going  trout  tickling  !  You  may  thank  your  stars 
that  Mr.  Mitford  is  not  a  water  bailiff.  Stangar,  if  this 
were  my  house  I  should  insist  upon  Mr.  Mitford  staying 
to  breakfast.  I  only  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 
Breakfast  and  our  friend's  criminological  experiences — 
I  could  never  tire  of  either !  "  And  again  the  hero- 
worshipper  smiled  fatuously  on  his  companions. 

The  twins  were  lost  in  open-eyed  admiration.  Of 
course,  John  Cobb  would  win  through. 

But  Keith  did  not  feel  like  that  at  all.  This  play- 
acting of  Jerningham's  was  all  very  well,  yet  he  dare 
not  flatter  himself  that  it  would  take  in  as  astute  a  man 
as  Mitford.  Mitford  had  discovered  the  identity  of  his 
— Stangar's — guest.  He  was  there  either  to  nnd  out 
whether  the  doctor  had  really  been  imposed  upon,  or 
whether  he  could  possibly  have  motives  of  his  ov.n  for 
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being  wishful  to  harbour  a  criminal.  That  was  why  he 
wanted  an  interview.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he 
dare  not  attempt  to  put  him  off.  Delay  no  longer 
promised  safety.  Matters  must  take  their  course  now. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  stay  and  take  pot 
luck,"  he  forced  himself  to  say.  "  Afraid  I  shall  have 
to  keep  you  waiting  for  breakfast  a  bit,  though." 

It  was  Jerningham  who  broke  in  before  the  other 
could  speak. 

"  Plenty  of  time,"  he  said  ;  "  plenty  of  time.  You 
go  and  have  your  little  tub-— looks  a  bit  disreputable, 
doesn't  he  ? — and  Mr.  Mitford  and  I  will  sit  out  here  and 
continue  our  chat.  Tell  Mrs.  Briscoe  not  to  overcook 
the  ham,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Ham  and  eggs  !  York- 
shire ham,  Mr.  Mitford,  home  fed ;  you'll  thank  your 
good  fortune  you  met  me  when  you  did." 

Keith  tried  to  say  something  jovial  as  he  signed  to 
the  twins  to  follow  him.  As  usual,  Jerningham  was 
having  his  own  way,  but  the  smaller  his  audience  the 
better  ;  it  was  no  good  trying  even  the  twins  too  high. 

Inspector  Mitford  attempted  fresh  expostulations,  but 
his  admirer  scarcely  allowed  him  to  speak,  and  after 
a  moment  he  gave  in  and  took  out  his  pipe.  After  all, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  accept  Doctor 
Stangar's  hospitality.  Doctor  Stangar  could  have  no 
cause  to  dread  his  activities. 

The  man  who  had  every  cause  to  do  so  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  he  seated  himself  by  the  detective's  side, 
and  it  was  genuine  relief  this  time.  At  least  he  had 
"  Scotland  Yard  "  under  observation.  It  is  half  the 
battle  to  forsee  an  opponent's  move. 

Keith  sent  the  twins  away,  and  that  without  letting 
them  guess  his  fears.  The  twins  were  simmering  with 
excitement ;  they  were  brimful  of  confidence,  their  faith 
in  Cobb  supreme.  Then  he  went  into  the  house  and 
up  to  his  room,  the  room  from  which  he  had  crept  upon 
his  discovery  of  the  man  who  had  hidden  behind  the 
curtain,  that  enemy  for  whose  rout  he  had  to  thank  two 
children — an  odd  business,  life  ! 
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Standing  a  little  back  from  the  window  he  peered  out. 
Mitford  was  smoking  placidly,  Jerningham  was  babbling. 
Keith  watched  the  latter  with  fresh  interest.  Now  that 
he  was  growing  accustomed  to  the  idea  it  did  not  seem 
surprising  that  no  one  had  recognised  John  Cobb  in  the 
dapper,  sprightly  old  Jerningham.  This  new  disguise  of 
his,  adopted  exclusively  for  Detective-Inspector  Mit- 
ford's  benefit,  was  infinitely  more  clever.  Jerningham 
was  not  concerned  with  his  physiognomy  ;  it  was  his 
whole  shrewd  personality  he  was  bent  on  concealing. 

The  watcher's  heart  warmed  towards  the  old  man 
beneath  the  tree.  He  was  playing  a  desperate  game, 
but  at  least  he  played  it  for  Vanessa's  sake.  It  was 
Cobb's  anxiety  for  her  safety  which  had  induced  him 
to  run  such  risks  as  he  was  running  now.  Keith  Stangar 
was  as  certain  of  that  as  that  the  sun  was  shining. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  come  to  take  my  place  I 
suppose  I'd  better  go  and  have  a  wash.  Then — ham 
and  eggs  !  I  shall  certainly  see  Mrs.  Briscoe  about  them 
myself,  I'll  be  bound  you  forgot."  Mr.  Jerningham 
picked  up  his  hat  and  tripped  across  the  lawn.  To  the 
uninitiated  there  was  something  pathetic  in  that  trip 
of  his,  an  old  man's  futile  endeavour  to  overtake  the 
fleeting  years. 

A  sudden  idea  came  to  Keith.  Jerningham  was  going 
to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  For  an  instant  he  wished  that 
he  might  succeed,  then  he  remembered  how  much 
depended  upon  Jerningham — Jerningham,  who  was 
going  to  show  him  how  to  save  Vanessa  from  D'Esterre. 
If  only  he  could  have  had  just  a  word  with  him.  If 
only  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  him 
that  he  had  the  paper  D'Esterre  had  hidden  so  elabor- 
ately. If  only  he  might  have  asked  Jerningham  how 
to  use  it.  He  dare  not  follow  him.  That  fact  in  itself 
proved  that  his  nerves  were  all  wrong.  There  needn't 
really  be  anything  suspicious  in  making  some  excuse  to 
Mitford,  and  going  after  Jerningham.  At  any  other 
time  it  would  have  been  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  do. 
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This  morning  nothing  was  natural,  the  veriest  trifle 
caused  apprehension. 

"  There  is  this  difference  between  you  and  your 
friend,"  the  detective  remarked  pleasantly.  "  You 
never  attempt  to  pump  me  ;  old  Mr.  Jerningham  always 
does."  He  laughed.  "  I  must  admit,  it  is  the  most 
guileless  pumping  I  have  ever  been  subjected  to  ;  it 
would  not  take  in  a  child.  Any  one  more  entirely 
transparent  than  your  friend,  Doctor,  I  have  never 
met." 

Transparent !  Keith  lit  a  cigarette.  Was  this 
genuine,  or  was  it  subterfuge  ? 

"  Why  should  he  want  to  '  pump  '  you  ?  " 

The  other  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  the 
corner  of  the  garden  seat.  He  was  not  a  specially 
conceited  man,  yet  his  tone  struck  his  listener  as 
abominably  self-complacent. 

"  Every  one,  with  the  exception  of  yourself,  tries  to 
pump  a  man  of  my  position.  Think  of  the  kudos  Mr. 
Jerningham  would  acquire  were  he  to  succeed  in  picking 
my  brains  so  as  to  be  able  to  pose  as  having  forestalled 
me  and  the  climax." 

"  Then  the  climax  is  approaching,  eh  ?  "  Keith  said 
quietly  ;  then  he  tried  to  laugh.  "  One  moment,  Mit- 
ford,  please  understand  I'm  not  '  pumping.'  I  am 
asking  a  direct  question  which  you  have  every  right 
to  refuse  to  answer." 

The  other's  expression  was  friendly. 

"  Did  I  not  say  just  now  that  you  never  pumped  ? 
Yes,  Doctor,  the  climax  is  pretty  near,  I  fancy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  that  I  have  come  to  see  you  about. 
You  have  always  been  interested  in  the  Lonely  Garth 
affair ;  you  could  hardly  help  being  considering  the 
part  you  have  had  to  play ;  well,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  public  has  said  about  the 
crass  incapability  of  Scotland  Yard,  I  think  that  I  shall 
put  my  hand  on  the  miscreant  who  set  Lonely  Garth 
on  fire,  and  who,  presumably,  caused  old  Vibart's  death." 

So  he  knew  about  John  Cobb  after  all !     In  spite  of 
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his  own  recent  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  twins'  confidence, 
those  earlier  fears  of  the  morning  were  to  be  justified. 
Mitford  was  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  poor  old  Jerning- 
ham's  arm  and  lead  him  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the 
shadows  of  captivity. 

"  You  mean  John  Cobb  ?  "  Keith  said,  and  he 
wondered  at  himself  for  being  able  to  speak  so  calmly. 

Even  Mr.  Mitford  was  human  ;  he  altered  his  position 
a  little,  so  as  the  better  to  see  his  companion's  face ; 
there  is  always  pleasure  in  causing  another  extreme 
surprise,  though  just  why  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

The  detective  knocked  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
and  when  he  spoke  it  was  not  to  answer  his  host's 
question. 

"  Since  that  tempting  ham  a  certain  old  gentleman 
has  talked  so  much  about  cannot  be  ready  just  yet,  I 
may  as  well  say  all  that  I  have  to  say  now,  and  then  I 
shall  not  have  to  trouble  you  later."  He  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  empty.  "  I  wonder 
if  you  remember  that  before  I  left  Branksmoor  last 
tune  I  asked  you  some  questions  about  your  petrol 
supply,  and  whether  you  had  ever  had  any  left  at  that 
old  woman's  cottage  near  Lonely  Garth  to  be  called  for." 

14  Why,  so  you  did,"  Keith  returned,  trying  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  matter  had  hitherto  escaped 
his  memory.  "  Yes,  of  course  you  did.  My  dear  fellow, 
I  am  very  sorry " 

The  other  interrupted  him. 

"  Don't  be  sorry  ;  don't  trouble  any  more  about  it. 
I  have  found  out  all  I  want  to  know.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  many  gallons  you've 
had  since  you  came  here — from  the  dealer  at  Drax,  that 
is — and  just  what  you  paid  for  it."  He  might  have 
been  talking  of  the  merest  trifle.  "  When  the  Press  is 
tired  of  using  the  '  Mystery  of  Lonely  Garth  '  tag,  it  will 
probably  call  this  affair  '  The  Great  Petrol  Case,'  since 
everything  apparently  turns  upon  certain  tins  of  patrol 
\\Lich  were  ordered  and  paid  for  in  your  name,  but 
which  you  never  received.' 
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Keith  was  recalling  every  word  Mitford  had  said 
previously  about  the  petrol  which  he  suggested  had  been 
left  at  old  Nanny's.  He — Keith — knew  that  the  petrol 
had  been  fetched  from  Mrs.  Parker's  by  Vanessa  Vibart. 
Did  Mitford  know  too  ?  He  was  sick  with  appre- 
hension ! 

It  was  his  turn  to  speak ;  he  must  say  something, 
must  conceal  the  sense  of  horror  which  had  taken 
possession  of  him. 

"  How  do  you  mean  everything  turns  on  a  trifle  like 
that  ?  " 

"  Trifle,"  the  other  repeated.  "  Those  tins  of  petrol 
played  a  pretty  important  part  in  the  fire,  of  that  I  am 
as  certain  as  you  were  that  something  of  the  sort  had 
been  used.  Well,  I  know  now  who  purchased  them, 
and  who  fetched  them  from  the  cottage  where  they  had 
been  left  addressed  to  you.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  you 
should  be  dragged  further  into  the  matter,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  can't  be  helped.  I  thought  it  only  fair  to 
give  you  a  hint." 

The  detective  glanced  round  him. 

"  What  a  lot  your  friend  would  give  to  be  listening," 
he  smiled.  His  companion  found  something  ghastly  in 
the  casual  way  in  which  he  treated  the  whole  matter. 
"  I've  never  tried  to  make  any  mysteries  with  you, 
why  should  I  ?  You've  been  the  chief  witness  from  the 
beginning,  and  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  be  it  till  the 
end.  It  was  Vibart 's  granddaughter  who  got  hold  of 
the  petrol  in  the  way  described — Vanessa  Vibart,  what 
a  name  for  the  Press  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  MAN   OF  MANY  ROLES 

WHAT  was  the  good  of  trying  to  fight  ? 

Yet  how  impossible  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 

"  I  say,  Mitford,  you're  not  going  to  suggest  that 
was  Miss  Vibart  herself  who  set  the  place  on  fire,  a 
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you  ?  "  The  speaker  tried  to  simulate  the  scorn  he 
did  not  feel. 

"  Then  what  did  she  want  the  petrol  for  ?  You 
remember,  of  course,  they  did  not  keep  a  car.  Defend- 
ing counsel,  no  doubt,  will  give  us  the  answer  at  the 
trial."  The  speaker  smiled  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
the  first  time  Keith  intensely  hated  him.  "  He,  doubt- 
less, will  tell  us  of  the  finery  his  client  wished  to  clean 
and  just  which  drain  she  poured  the  petrol  down  when 
she  had  done  with  it.  But  I  am  afraid  that  that  will 
not  obviate  the  fact  that  the  petrol  was  purchased  by 
this  young  lady  surreptitiously,  was  smuggled  up  to 
Lonely  Garth  with  caution,  and  that  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  Lonely  Garth  burst  into  flames,  burn- 
ing so  fiercely  that  the  chief  witness  was  himself 
convinced " 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  leave  me  out !  "  Keith  broke 
in  angrily.  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it."  How  banal 
that  sounded.  It  was  not  even  true,  for  if  Vanessa 
had  not  been  implicated  in  this  ghastly  business,  how 
had  she  come  to  sell  herself  to  the  man  who,  of  course, 
had  threatened  similar  disclosures  ?  "  My  dear  Mitford, 
you  are  so  keen  upon  getting  up  your  case,  that  you 
entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  Miss  Vibart  was  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  man  whose  life  was  sacrificed." 

"  Was  she  ?  " 

"  Every  one  says  so." 

Mitford  smiled  in  a  rather  irritating  way,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  irritating  in  the  least. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  accept 
'  every  one's '  opinion,"  he  said.  "  I  have  made  the 
closest  inquiries  of  late,  if  I  have  kept  out  of  the  way  a 
bit,  and  what  strikes  me  very  forcibly  is  that  no  one 
can  tell  me  anything  first-hand  of  the  relations  between 
Miss  Vibart  and  her  grandfather.  It  is  rather  an  odd 
position,"  he  ran  on.  "  The  more  one  looks  into  the 
matter,  the  more  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  those 
two  lived  a  curiously  isolated  existence.  People  speak 
well  of  them,  yet  no  one  appears  to  have  known  than 
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intimately.  Acquaintances,  yes  ;  friends,  no.  No  on 
was  allowed  to  get  behind  the  scenes,  not  even  th 
rectory  folk,  fond  as  they  were  of  the  girl.  Now,  I  nee< 
not  tell  you,  Doctor,  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
woman  to  pose  as  being  '  devoted '  to  the  husband 
hates  and  deceives,  for  a  mother  to  make  a  parade  c 
her  affection  for  the  very  child  she  means  to  deserl 
In  the  same  way,  it  was  quite  feasible  for  those  twc 
during  the  comparatively  brief  interludes  they  spen 
together  in  public,  to  appear  fond  of  each  other, ,yet  fo 
them,  when  behind  the  scenes  with  no  spectators — w 
will  except  John  Cobb — to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  enmity. 

"  Supposition,"  Keith  said  contemptuously — just  th 
one  word.  The  other's  imperturbability  was  perfed 
"  Oh,  exactly.  Mere  supposition,  yet  not  necessaril 
valueless.  But,  then,  don't  forget  that  it  would  als 
be  '  supposition '  were  we  to  contend  that  Miss  Vibar 
was  incapable  of  harming  her  grandfather  because  sh 
was — according  to  general  belief—'  devoted.'  See  wha 
I  mean  ?  " 

Keith  nodded. 

Mr.  Mitford  pressed  the  tobacco  farther  into  his  pipe 

"  So  we  will  leave  all  supposition  out,"  he  went  on 
"  just  sweep  it  aside.  Let  us  come  to  something  we  d 
know,  as,  for  example,  that  no  one  had  so  good  ai 
opportunity  for  setting  fire  to  Lonely  Garth  as  the  gir 
who  lived  there,  and  was,  but  for  a  helpless  old  man 
alone  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  That  in  itsei 
is  not  enough  ;  there  is  the  further  fact  of  the  petrol 
there  is  the  girl's,  as  yet,  unexplained  failure  to  hea: 
your  summons.  It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  bj 
her  grandfather's  death  Miss  Vibart  inherits  quite  i 
comfortable  little  fortune." 

"  And  on  evidence  of  that  kind  you  would  ruin  s 
girl's  life  !  "  Keith  ejaculated  bitterly. 

For  just  an  instant  the  detective  looked  aggrieved. 
"  You  mustn't  suppose  that  you  are  the  only  one  whc 
would  let  a  beautiful  criminal  get  off  scot-free." 

"  A  beautiful  criminal !  "    And  it  was  of  Vam 
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is  official  was  speaking.    The  horror  of  it  lay  heavy 

Keith  Stangar.     It  was  true  that  he  had  from  the 

ginning  realised  that  Vanessa  might  prove  to  have 

en  implicated  in  what  had  happened  at  Lonely  Garth  ; 

:  had  never  thought  of  her  as  "  a  criminal.''     Impli- 

.ted,  yet  morally  stainless  ;  that  had  been  how  he  had 

ways  thought  of  it.     But  now  he  knew  that  others 

Duld  not  be  prepared  to  regard  the  matter  in  that 

.ay.     "A   beautiful   criminal !  "     He   was   afraid   to 

lampion  Vanessa's  cause  lest  the  other  should  regret 

s  confidence  and  refuse  to  tell  him  more.     He  must 

low  more,  must  know  all  there  was  to  be  known  so 

;  to  be  the  better  able  to  help  Vanessa.    Anything 

as  preferable  to  being  kept  in  the  dark,  waiting  for 

le  appalling  moment  when  the  Law  should  stretch  out 

dentless  hands  towards  its  prey. 

Mitford  was  refilling  his  pipe. 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  "  if  you're  upset."  He  had  always 
ked  this  man  who  was  still  more  of  the  sailor  than  the 
cereotyped  medico.  "  Of  course,  it  is  an  unpleasant 
usiness  for  you,  that  is  really  why  I  wanted  to  prepare 
ou.  Some  of  our  people  will  be  round  pretty  soon 
D  take  this  fresh  evidence,  about  the  petrol,  you  know. 
Tiey  have  to  work  up  tne  details ;  my  job  concerns 
tie  general  investigation.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
nly  fair  to  give  you  a  hint,  though  I  dare  say  my 
uperiors  would  think  it  a  little  irregular."  He  paused, 
•ipe  in  hand,  and  he  leaned  a  little  towards  the  man  at 
he  other  end  of  the  seat.  "  Doctor  Stangar,  when  you 
re  asked  about  the  petrol,  take  my  advice,  don't  try  to 
irevaricate  out  of  a  mistaken  notion  of  chivalry.  It 
/ould  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  You  may 
.dmire  Miss  Vibart,  you  cannot  save  her." 

It  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  knell  which  had  been 
ounding  in  Keith  Stangar's  ears,  the  knell  of  all  his 
lopes.  He  could  not  save  Vanessa  ! 

At  the  window  Mr.  Jerningham  appeared.  He  had 
>ut  on  an  old  coat  of  a  violently  sporting  pattern ;  his 
lards  were  in  the  pockets. 
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"  Beginning  to  sizzle,"  he  called,  as  he  stepped  on  to 
the  lawn.  '  You'll  be  able  to  smell  it  in  a  bit.  I  lit 
the  fire."  He  was  making  his  way  towards  them,  as 
he  talked.  "  I  tell  you,  women  aren't  any  good  at 
lighting  fires/' 

The  detective  stole  a  glance  at  his  companion.  It 
struck  him  as  rather  odd  that  the  old  man  should  have 
said  that  just  after  he  and  the  doctor  had  been  talking 
of  a  fire  that  had  been  most  successfully  ignited  by  a 
woman. 

Keith  noticed  neither  glance  nor  the  words  which 
had  occasioned  it.  He  was  staring  at  the  newcomer. 
In  that  moment  he  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution.  Of 
what  benefit  caution  now  ?  All  that  he  held  dear  was 
in  the  melting  pot.  This  was  no  time  for  caution. 
Only  desperate  means  might  avail. 

"  Say,  ^  Jerningham,"  he  broke  out  unexpectedly, 
before  Mitford  could  guess  what  he  was  about  to  say 
and  stop  him,  "  say,  Jerningham,  I've  got  a  tremendous 
piece  of  news  for  you."  He  was  reckless  ;  he  was  beside 
himself  with  apprehension.  "  This  wonderful  detective 
of  ours  has  solved  the  great  mystery."  He  would  not 
see  the  gesture  by  which  Mitford  sought  to  enjoin  silence. 
(<  Whom  do  you  think  he  accuses  of  setting  fire  to 
Lonely  Garth,  and  doing  in  the  old  man  ?  Miss  Vibart ! " 

"  Really,  Doctor  Stangar "  And  then  even  the 

detective  stopped,  a  little  startled.  Mr.  Jerningham, 
instead  of  being  shocked  by  the  statement,  was  laughing. 

If  it  was  make-believe  laughter  it  was  the  most 
splendid  acting  Keith  had  ever  witnessed.  For  just  an 
instant  old  Jerningham  had  stood  in  front  of  them, 
keeping  up  his  pose  of  almost  senile  vacuity ;  now  he 
was  laughing,  laughing  at  what  might  well  have  brought 
tears  to  chivalrous  eyes  !  And  the  odd  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was  that  his  disgraceful  burst  of  merriment  was 
not  the  cackling  of  a  fatuous  old  man,  for  in  some  in- 
explicable way  he  had  all  in  a  moment  grown  younger. 
His  knees  were  no  longer  a  little  bent,  his  shoulders  a 
little  rounded.  He  held  himself  erect ;  his  head  was 
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flung  back.  Those  wonderful  eyes  of  his  no  longer 
blinked  ;  they  seemed  to  flash  with  mirth — or  with 
something  else.  Old  in  years  Jerningham  might  be, 
yet  he  was  a  match  for  any  man. 

"  Same  old  '  Yard,'  "  he  gurgled  ;  "as  damn  futile 
as  ever  !  Same  old  methods,  same  young  fools  !  Every- 
thing just  the  same  as  when  Jerningham,  the  man  they 
scrapped,  was  at  least  the  best  of  a  poor  lot." 

Mitford,  of  "  the  Yard,"  very  nearly  betrayed  sur- 
prise, and  that,  of  course,  would  have  been  unpardonable. 
Keith  Stangar  waited  breathlessly,  fighting  hard  to  con- 
ceal what  he  was  feeling.  Like  the  twins,  he,  too,  knew 
that  in  the  tightest  of  tight  corners  "  John  Cobb  would 
find  a  way  " — what  way  ? 

"  Now  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  your  humble 
servant  ?  "  ran  on  Mr.  Jerningham  pleasantly.  "  I 
don't  suppose  you  have,  they  don't  teach  you  history 
at  the  '  Yard,'  do  they  ?  A  pity,  oh,  yes,  a  great  mis- 
take. If  I  had  to  train  young  detectives,  I  should  say 
to  them, '  Study  the  methods,  the  successes,  the  failures, 
the  rise,  the  downfall  of  Nick  Jerningham,  and  you  may 
profit  exceedingly.'  ' 

Mitford  was  frowning.  He  was  not  quite  sure  how 
to  take  the  fellow.  The  change  of  manner,  the  change 
of  everything,  for  that  matter,  was  extraordinary.  The 
doctor's  friend  was  no  longer  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
great  detective  ;  his  tone  was  actually  patronising,  good- 
humouredly  bantering.  Mr.  Mitford  glanced  at  Keith, 
and  he  raised  his  brows. 

"  Your  friend,"  he  was  beginning,  when  the  "  friend  " 
broke  in. 

"  A  mental  patient — is  that  what  you  are  going  to 
suggest  ?  My  dear  Mitford,  you  ought  to  know  better  ; 
really  clever  detectives  know  little  things  like  that  for 
themselves.  If  you  discuss  me — in  my  absence,  of 
course — with  the  doctor,  he  will  tell  you  quite  an 
interesting  story  of  how  I  came  to  him  and  told  him 
of  my  early  connection  with  Scotland  Yard,  of  the  dis- 
graceful treatment  I  received,  of  how  I  threw  up  my 

G 
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calling  and  went  to  the  Colonies,  though  always  with 
the  determination  of  vindicating  my  character  some  day. 
He  will  tell  you  how  it  was  with  that  object  that  I  came 
to  Branksmoor,  tell  you  why  I  was  specially  interested 
in  the  case  which  brought  you  here.  He  will  tell  you 
more  than  that,  for,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  applied  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Frank  Wingard,  of  the  Home  Office,  for 
confirmation  of  my  story,  and  got  it,  eh,  Stangar  ?  " 

"  You  can  see  Wingard's  letter,  if  you  like,"  Keith 
confirmed.  Yet  already  he  found  himself  bewildered 
by  the  intricacies  of  the  position.  He  had  not  had  time 
up  to  now  to  weigh  very  thoroughly  the  revelation  which 
the  twins  had  made  that  morning  ;  he  had  only  had 
time  to  accept  it  before  this  breathless  game  had  threat- 
ened to  swirl  him  off  his  feet.  If  this  man  was  John 
Cobb,  then  what  of  the  story  of  Jerningham,  the  de- 
tective ?  Was  "  Cobb  "  merely  an  alias  under  which 
Jerningham,  the  ex-detective,  had  carried  on  his 
relentless  purpose  of  dogging  the  man  whose  eventual 
exposure  had  become  for  him  an  obsession  ?  On  the 
whole,  that  seemed  the  most  probable  explanation. 
But  if  so,  why  should  Vibart's  enemy  be  so  bent  upon 
saving  Vibart's  granddaughter  ?  It  was  easy  enough 
to  conceive  of  Cobb,  the  faithful  servant,  being  concerned 
for  his  young  mistress's  safety.  It  was  possible  that 
even  though  the  pose  of  servant  had  been  assumed,  the 
man  who  had  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Vanessa  for 
so  long  had  learned  to  love  her. 

"  Yes,  you  have  a  lot  to  talk  about,  you  two,"  Jer- 
ningham ran  on — he  might  have  been  speaking  of  a 
couple  of  subordinates  discussing  a  superior — "  but  that 
won't  affect  me.  What  I've  got  to  do  is  to  try  to  stop 
Scotland  Yard  making  yet  another  blunder.  Now,  what 
will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Detective-Inspector  Mitford,  for 
information  which  will  enable  you  to  make  the  coup  of 
your  life  ?  Solution  of  the  Lonely  Garth  Mystery  up 
for  sals  !  What  offers  ?  Going — going 1  " 
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THE   ACCUSATION 

"  D'ESTERRE,"  Jerningham  said.  "  D'Esterre's  the  man 
you  are  looking  for." 

Inspector  Mitford  was  still  bent  upon  concealing  his 
feelings.  He  was  intensely  distrustful  of  the  man  who 
had  hoodwinked  him.  That  the  doctor  should  vouch 
for  Jerningham  made  little  difference.  If  he,  Mitford, 
had  been  deceived,  what  more  natural  than  that  Stangar 
should  be  numbered  amongst  Jerningham's  victims  ? 

"Oh,  come/'  he  said ;  "  that  is  a  bit  improbable, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Jerningham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"If  you  only  deal  in  probabilities  you  ought  to  be  in 
uniform  tellirg  the  people  to  '  Move  on,  there/  "  he  re- 
marked cuttingly. 

Detective  Mitford  had  one  favourite  maxim — allow 
a  man  sufficient  rope  and  he  is  sure  to  trip  over  it. 

"  Have  a  little  patience  with  us,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
'  Think  what  we  lost  when  you  left  us."  He  was 
deliberately  trying  to  humour  the  old  man.  "  I  am 
quite  ready  to  learn  my  A.B.C.  if  you  are  ready  to 
teach  it.  Won't  you  tell  us  why  you  bring  so  serious 
a  charge  against  so  apparently  harmless  a  person  as 
Mr.  D'Esterre  ?  " 

Keith  Stangar  knew  the  reason,  and  the  knowledge 
made  him  supremely  uncomfortable.  Old  Jerningham 
— John  Cobb — no,  better  keep  to  Jerningham — had 
sworn  to  save  Vanessa.  He  had  at  the  time  only  referred 
to  the  disastrous  marriage  she  contemplated.  Just  now 
he  had  learned  that  a  greater  danger  threatened  Vanessa, 
and  to  divert  it  he  was  ready  to  charge  D'Esterre  with 
any  crime. 

"  Because  he  happens  to  be  the  man  who  killed  old 
Vibart." 

"  What,  without  accomplices  ?  " 

Mr.  Jerningham  appeared  to  be  considering. 
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"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  his  man,  Philip, 
is  implicated,"  he  returned,  with  a  fine  show  of  judicial 
caution.  "  It  is  enough  for  me  that  D'Esterre  was  the 
prime  mover/1 

"  But  why  ?  Why  should  he  wish  to  put  old  Mr. 
Vibart  out  of  the  way  ?  " 

"  It's  a  pretty  long  story/'  the  eldest  of  the  three 
remarked  airily,  "  and  I  expect  you'll  want  to  verify 
part  of  it  before  you  move  in  the  matter.  But  there's 
no  hurry.  Bertram  D'Esterre  has  no  idea  that  I  know 
the  truth,  and,  of  course,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  police 
guessing  his  secret.  You  wouldn't  expect  him  to  be  as 
timid  as  that,  even  if  he  has  nerves." 

And  still  Mr.  Mitford  kept  his  temper. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  of  course  not.  We  know  what 
bunglers  the  police  are.  Well,  why  did  D'Esterre  do 
it?" 

"  Ever  heard  of  the  Tuffnell  Trust  Frauds  ?  "  the  old 
man  asked  abruptly.  "  The  case  which  gave  me  my 
biggest  advertisement  and  my  biggest  fall  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  that  I  have." 

Mr.  Jerningham  glanced  up  at  the  tree  above  them, 
and  his  expression  suggested  gentle  protest. 

"  Then  what  is  the  good  of  history  ?  "  he  sighed. 
Then  he  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  "  Of  course  you  haven't," 
he  agreed  with  dangerous  affability ;  "it  happened 
yesterday.  Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  the 
Tuffnell  Fraud,  by  which  thousands  of  the  community 
were  victimised  to  the  tune  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money,  was  pretty  well  the  cleverest  thing  of 
the  sort  ever  worked  in  England.  As  for  sensation,  it 
caused  more  than  the  Lonely  Garth  affair,  which  was 
scarcely  surprising,  considering  that  every  one  knew 
some  one  or  other  who  had  been  hard  hit  by  Oliver 
Frere's  ingenious  method  of  extracting  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  public.  A  wonderful  man,  Oliver  Frere  : 
you  must  have  heard  his  name." 

"  Yes,  now  that  you  remind  me,  I  have  heard  of  him." 

"  Scotland  Yard  got  busy/'  Mr.  Jerningham  ran  on. 
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"  All  the  best  men  were  on  the  hunt ;  Frere  was  a 
most  elusive  beggar.  The  '  best  men '  had  never  a 
chance  ;  they  went  off  on  false  trails,  just  as  the  '  best 
men '  do  to-day."  The  speaker's  smile  was  child-like 
and  bland.  "  There  happened,  however,  to  be  a  young- 
ster at  the  Yard  who  had  his  own  way  of  doing  things. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  hampered  by  tradi- 
tion ;  perhaps  he  had  a  bit  of  luck  as  well.  Anyway 
he  ran  his  man  to  earth.  They  called  the  youngster 
Nick  Jerningham,"  Mr.  Jerningham  sighed.  "He  was 
very  nearly  clever,  though  not  as  clever  as  Oliver  Frere, 
for  just  at  the  last,  after  Jerningham  had  convinced  his 
superiors  that  the  game  was  his,  Frere  slipped  through 
his  fingers  and  got  clean  away.  If  the  department  had 
had  one  gleam  of  sense  it  would  have  hounded  the 
youngster  on.  Instead  it  called  him  to  heel,  spent  weeks 
in  trying  to  prove  that  he  had  had  a  whack  out  of  that 
quarter-million.  It  failed ;  so,  after  it  had  wasted 
sufficient  time  and  given  Frere  the  opportunity  of 
effectually  concealing  his  tracks,  it  intimated  that  it 
had  no  longer  any  need  of  Jerningham's  services.  Not 
guilty,  you  know,  nor  innocent — '  not  proven  '  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  verdict." 

It  was  much  the  same  story  Jerningham  had  told 
Keith  previously,  the  story  Frank  Wingard  had  con- 
firmed. They  tallied  closely ;  there  seemed  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  truth. 

"  Nasty  slap  in  the  face  for  me,"  Jerningham  ran  on. 
"  Precious  little  to  be  done.  I  just  told  the  head  of  my 
department,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  a  certain 
Mr.  Wingard,  that  some  day  I'd  make  him  wish  he  hadn't 
been  such  an  ass.  You'll  excuse  me,  Stangar.  Then  I 
chucked  the  Yard  and  went  off  to  the  Colonies  to  make 
my  pile ;  made  it,  too,  if  not  a  very  big  one.  But 
whenever,  during  the  process,  I  could  take  a  bit  of  time 
off,  I  spent  it  on  my  favourite  form  of  sport — Frere- 
hunting.  Whenever  I  could  take  a  holiday  I  did  a  bit. 
When  I  could  afford  to  retire  I  did  nothing  else.  The 
world  is  only  a  little  place  to  the  man  who  knows  his 
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way  about,  and  I  simply  ransacked  it  " — the  speaker 
rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction — "  ransacked  it  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.  Picked  up  a  trail,  lost  it.  Struck 
the  line  lower  down.  Scent  hot,  scent  cold.  Line  fouled 
over  and  over  again.  It  takes  a  hound  with  patience 
and  drive  to  run  the  trail  I've  run,  but  I  stuck  it  my 
friend  ;  oh,  yes,  I  stuck  it." 

Mitford  moved  slightly.  He  was  trying  to  retain  his 
pose  of  polite  interest  in  an  old  man's  garrulity,  yet 
all  the  time  he  was  conscious  that  Mr.  Jerningham's 
enthusiasm  was  "  catching." 

"  And  a  rare  dance  it  led  me  !  Odd  to  think  that  a 
man  should  waste  time  in  Bombay,  Johannesburg, 
Shanghai,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Southern  Seas,  only  to 
run  into  his  quarry  in  a  little  twopenny-halfpenny 
English  village  like  Branksmoor." 

The  detective  gave  his  lips  a  little  twist. 

"  I  should  hardly  have  thought  Mr.  D'Esterre  old 
enough  to  have  victimised  the  public  so  long  ago." 

Mr.  Jerningham  glanced  up  at  the  boughs  a  second 
time.  It  was  patience  he  craved  from  above. 

"  Then  you  haven't  tumbled  to  it  even  yet,"  he  sighed. 
"  D'Esterre  be  jiggered !  It  was  '  dear  old  Mr.  Vibart ' 
who  was  Oliver  Frere,  or  rather  Oliver  Frere  was  posing 
as  '  dear  old  Mr.  Vibart/  ' 

"  And  for  the  second  time  your  man  slipped  through 
your  fingers,  eh  ?  "  Mitford  queried. 

Jerningham  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  returned  quietly,  "  my  man  was  snatched 
from  me  at  the  last  moment  by  Bertram  D'Esterre." 

"  Why  ?  "  Then,  more  quickly,  "  Who  do  you  say 
D'Esterre  is  ?  " 

"  If  you  look  up  the  Tuffnell  case,"  Jerningham  re- 
turned, "  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  factors  of  Frere's 
success  was  that  he  liked  to  work  alone  ;  confederates 
are  apt  to  quarrel  over  the  loot  and  to  give  each  other 
away.  Even  Frere,  however,  required  some  little  assist- 
ance, and  he  obtained  it  from  a  mere  boy  called  Bertram 
Stak.  You  can  find  all*  abomt  him  in  th«  records.  He 
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proved  his  innocence  easily  enough,  and  he  Towed  he 
had  no  notion  where  Frere  had  gone  to.  He  won  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy.  It  seemed  hard  that  a  youngster 
on  the  threshold  of  life — you  know  the  sort  of  thing 
the  public  say."  Then  the  speaker  began  to  chuckle. 
"  This  is  the  part  that  always  amuses  me.  Having 
satisfied  themselves  that  Stair  was  not  the  man  they 
wanted,  the  police  let  him  pass  out  of  their  ken.  So  like 
them,  wasn't  it  ?  Never  struck  them  that  even  Frere 
might  wish  to  have  a  link  with  England.  I  would  have 
sat  down  on  Stair's  doorstep ;  that  is  to  say  I  would 
have  put  the  prettiest  girl  I  could  find  on  his  doorstep 
— or  on  his  knee.  But  no,  they  do  not  favour  such 
methods  at  the  Yard." 

"  I  am  not  altogether  sorry." 

Jerningham  chuckled  afresh. 

"  No  ?  Well,  anyway,  it  was  Stair  who  showed  me 
where  Frere  was.  I  came  across  friend  Bertram  in 
New  York  quite  by  accident ;  he  had  blossomed  into 
D'Esterre  by  that  time,  a  sort  of  unobtrusive  disguise. 
His  affluence  aroused  my  curiosity,  for  he  did  not  seem 
the  sort  of  man  to  make  much  money  on  his  own.  I 
wondered  whether  by  any  chance  there  might  not  be  a 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present,  so  I  watched 
D'Esterre.  I  gave  up  worrying  about  Frere  for  the  time 
being,  I  was  so  interested  in  D'Esterre.  I  even  came 
down  here  to  have  a  look  at  his  gorgeous  home  in  the 
country,  and  I  was  particularly  interested  to  find  it 
so  near  the  picturesque  retreat  on  the  edge  of  the  lonely 
moor  where  a  poor,  paralytic  old  gentleman  named 
Vibart  lived." 

"  It's  a  good  story,"  Mitford  said.  That  was  a  con- 
cession. 

"  And  true.  When  people  say  that  a  story  is  too 
good  to  be  true  they  display  their  ignorance  of  life. 
But  to  Frere.  I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  struck  you,  Mr. 
Mitford,  that  about  the  most  difficult  thing  that  a  suc- 
cessful swindler  has  to  conceal  is  his  loot.  If  certain 
gentlemen  we  wot  of  had  not  built  gaudy  palaces  and 
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made  too  much  of  a  splash  generally,  people  would  not 
have  been  so  curious  as  to  where  their  money  had  come 
from.  Vibart  never  made  a  mistake  of  that  sort.  An 
old,  retired  business  man,  living  on  a  nice  little  com- 
petence acquired  after  years  of  honest  toil !  "  The 
speaker  might  have  loved  old  Vibart  instead  of  having 
devoted  his  life  to  the  task  of  tracking  him  down. 
"  Ton  my  word,  I  never  saw  a  thing  better  done  !  His 
helplessness  too;  what  sympathy  it  was  bound  to  arouse! 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  one,  let  alone  a  member  of 
Scotland  Yard  " — the  accompanying  chuckle  was  a  little 
unkind — "  suspecting  a  poor  old  paralytic,  blinking  at 
the  sun  from  his  invalid  chair,  of  having  been  in  his  time 
one  of  the  most  successful  wolves  that  ever  preyed  upon 
society  ?  If  you  say  that  you  have,  I  shan't  believe 
you/' 

"  I  have  admitted  that  it  is  a  good  yarn." 

"  Good,  yes  ;  yarn,  no.  It  is  the  biography  of  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  great  book  of  criminology.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  admitting  my  admiration  of  Oliver 
Frere,  even  if  he  did  wreck  my  career  as  a  detective." 
The  speaker  glanced  first  at  the  man  on  his  right,  then 
at  the  one  on  his  left.  He  shook  his  head  a  little  sadly. 
"  I  suppose  I  must  not  expect  either  of  you  to  sym- 
pathise with  me,"  he  said.  "  I  was  always  a  hero- 
worshipper,  even  if  some  of  my  heroes  were  a  little 
unorthodox  in  their  methods." 

"  Go  on,"  Keith  urged  impatiently.  "  Go  on.  I 
want  the  next  chapter." 

Detective  Mitford  was  glad  the  doctor  had  said  that, 
for,  though  he  might  not  care  to  admit  it,  he,  too,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  listen — strictly  without  prejucjiq* 
— to  the  second  chapter  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  SECOND  CHAPTER 

"  IN  the  second  chapter,  or  the  one-hundredth-and- 
second  chapter,"  Jerningham  smiled,  "  you  find  me, 
the  '  ruthless  sleuth-hound,'  about  to  seize  upon  my 
prey  ;  then,  just  at  that  critical  moment,  D'Esterre,  of 
all  men,  spoils  everything  by  having  the  audacity  " — 
Keith  glanced  at  the  speaker  quickly  ;  "  audacity  "  had 
been  uttered  in  a  tone  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence — "  the  sheer  cheek  " — Mr.  Jerningham,  once 
more  on  his  guard,  was  again  smiling — "  to  fall  in  love 
with  old  Vibart's  granddaughter.  Love  !  What  a  much 
more  simple  affair  life — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  believe 
some  one  else  has  said  that.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
when  it  happened,  this  birth  of  love,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  caused  the  deuce  of  a  business.  D'Esterre  insanely, 
obstinately  in  love  with  Vanessa  Vibart ;  the  lady 
violently  '  in  hate  ' — I  coin  the  expression — with 
D'Esterre  ;  old  Vibart  devoted  to  the  girl  and  not 
too  fond  of  the  man  who  had  proved  so  expensive  a 
parasite  for  all  those  years.  I  ask  you,  was  D'Esterre's 
love  affair  likely  to  run  smoothly  ?  "  The  speaker 
glanced  significantly,  at  first  one,  then  at  the  other  of 
his  companions.  "  It  sends  a  pleasurable  little  thrill 
of  excitement  up  and  down  my  spinal  column  to  try 
to  picture  the  tussle  between  those  two  antagonists. 
Vibart,  a  colossus,  if,  seemingly,  but  a  poor  old  gentle- 
man who  had  only  to  appear  in  his  wheel-chair  to  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  onlooker.  D'Esterre,  a  pigmy,  yet 
holding  gooa  cards.  Vibart's  were  mostly  diamonds — 
he  had  the  money.  '  Go  against  me  and  I  cut  off  the 
dollars/  D'Esterre's  were  better  still.  '  Refuse  me 
your  granddaughter,  and  the  very  comfortable  fortune 
she  will  have,  and  I  send  a  line  to  Scotland  Yard  which 
will  bring  your  peaceful  country  refuge  tumbling 
about  your  ears/  Now,  gentlemen,  which  will  you 
back  ?  " 
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"  Blest  if  I  know  !  "  Keith  had  forgotten  the  r61e  of 
judicial  listener,  he  was  impatient  and  excited. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  returned  the  old  man  quietly, 
"  for  you  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  gentle- 
man we  will  continue  to  call  old  Vibart.  Men  of  his 
type  take  a  lot  of  killing." 

"  But  why  kill  him  ?  "  Keith  persisted,  taking  the 
words  literally. 

Mr.  Jerningham  shook  his  head  in  mock  reproof. 

"  Such  an  impatient  lad,"  he  chided.  "  And  Master 
Mitford,  here,  hiding  his  feelings  like  a  little  gentleman  ! 
Bit  interested  all  the  same,  eh,  Master  Mitford  ?  " 

The  great  detective  disgraced  himself ;  he  actually 
grinned.  Old  Jerningham  in  his  present  mood  was 
irresistible. 

"  Damn  you,"  he  said,  "  go  on." 

Nick  Jerningham  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  satisfaction.  He  was  enjoying  him- 
self. He  always  did  when  the  stakes  were  sufficiently 
high,  and  they  were  high  stakes  that  day. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  we  will  proceed.  Mr.  Vibart 
had  no  idea  of  throwing  down  his  hand  merely  because 
his  opponent  happened  to  have  better  cards.  Instead, 
he  determined  to  play  the  fifth  ace,  which  he  always 
took  the  precaution  to  have  up  his  sleeve  ready  for 
emergencies — a  useful  if  unorthodox  idiosyncrasy.  He 
decided  to  die — figuratively — and  then  to  pop  up  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  wicked — 
D'Esterre — cease  from  troubling,  and  the  ingenious— 
himself — are  at  rest.  He  made  his  plans  accordingly. 
There  was  to  be  a  fire  at  Lonely  Garth,  just  such  a  con- 
flagration as  actually  occurred.  The  girl  was  his  willing 
assistant.  Why  not  ?  She  was  to  save  her  grand- 
father's reputation,  and  avoid  a  suitor  she  dested. 
There  is  no  crime  in  burning  one's  own  property, 
unless  one  is  trying  to  cheat  an  insurance  company.  I 
expect  she  enjoyed  bilking  D'Esterre.  You  know  all 
about  obtaining  the  petrol.  So  smart  of  Master  Mitford 
finding  that  out  for  himself.  I  was  afraid  the  village 
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bobby  might  forestall  him."  The  gibe  was  said  so 
pleasantly  that  th«  words  lost  half  their  sting.  "  Well, 
when  all  was  ready,"  Jerningham  ran  on,  "  Mr.  Vibart 
had  a  make-believe  quarrel  with  his  excellent  servant, 
John  Cobb,  and  sent  him  to  tell  that  dear  old  gossip, 
Nanny  Parker,  all  about  it.  Everything  was  in  readi- 
ness. Mr.  Vibart  had  only  to  set  a  match  to  his  bonfire 
and  slip  off  to  the  motor-car  which  John  Cobb  was  to 
have  waiting  for  him  at  a  suitable  distance  from  Lonely 
Garth." 

"  What,  tramp  the  moors  in  spite  of  not  being  able 
to  walk  ?  "  Mitford  interposed  quietly. 

The  other's  smile  was  not  untouched  with  pity. 

"  So  you  still  believe  in  the  paralytic  stunt  f  Really, 
I  must  be  more  careful  about  dotting  my  '  i's ' !  Yes. 
since  there  were  to  be  no  spectators,  Mr.  Vibart  proposed 
to  walk,  and,  no  doubt,  all  would  have  gone  as  arranged, 
Lonely  Garth  would  have  blazed,  and  the  girl  have  been 
*  rescued '  by  some  gallant  villager,  had  not  D'Esterre 
most  inopportunely  arrived  on  the  scene  at  the  critical 
moment."  The  speaker  dropped  his  light  tone,  it  was 
with  a  life  and  death  struggle  he  was  dealing  now.  It 
was  a  charge  of  murder  he  had  to  bring.  "  The  critical 
moment,"  he  repeated.  "  Just  what  passed  between  those 
two  men  only  D'Esterre  knows.  Even  I  have  to  fall 
back  on  surmise,  but  of  this  I  am  convinced :  D'Esterre, 
directly  or  indirectly,  caused  the  old  man's  death.  Then 
D'Esterre  took  from  him  a  certain  old  watch."  The 
speaker's  eyes  sought  Keith  Stangar's.  "  A  silver  watch," 
he  repeated,  "  or,  rather,  a  mere  watch  case,  concealed 
in  which  was  a  paper  which  we  will  deal  with  shortly. 
That  paper  gave  D'Esterre  the  power  he  needed  over  the 
girl ;  women  of  her  sort  are  capable  of  such  folly.  What 
did  her  grandfather's  good  name  matter,  what  difference 
did  it  make  to  the  dead  whether  the  public  believed  him 
to  have  been  harmless  old  Vibart,  or  knew  that  he  was 
Frere,  the  criminal  who  had  victimised  his  thousands  ? 
I  repeat,  what  did  it  matter  ?  "  The  speaker  shrugged 
LID  shoulders,  yet  for  once  his  action  failed  to  carry 
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conviction,  both  knew  that  his  cynicism  was  the  merest 
make-believe.  "I  do  not  understand  women,"  he 
grumbled.  And  after  that  for  a  moment  he  was  silent. 
But  only  for  a  moment,  then,  abruptly  :  "  But  D'Esterre 
himself  was  in  a  pretty  tight  place.  He  had  committed 
murder,  he  was  also  in  danger  of  having  his  identity 
discovered,  his  own  connection  with  the  murdered  man. 
D'Esterre  is  a  coward,  he  was  in  a  panic.  He  was  terri- 
fied lest  Vibart's  papers,  upon  being  examined,  might 
contain  some  reference  to  himself.  Well,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  was  to  hand,  the  fire  Vibart  had  planned 
should  take  place,  only  it  should  be  a  good  deal  more 
realistic  than  originally  intended,  for  there  should  be  a 
real  Guy  Fawkes.  And  that  was  how  Doctor  Stangar, 
peeping  through  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  came  to  see  a 
room  in  flames,  and  an  old  man  sitting  very  still  in 
their  midst." 

Keith  Stangar  drew  a  deep  breath.  So  much  for 
Jerningham's  tale.  It  was  extraordinarily  complete. 
Each  link  of  the  chain  held.  If  only  he  could  forget 
that  look  which  he  had  surprised  in  Jerningham's 
eyes,  when  he  had  spoken  of  D'Esterre,  that  look 
of  relentless  hatred.  His  respect  for  the  old  man's 
amazing  cleverness  was  already  making  him  wonder 
whether  he  had  really  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  caught 
him  off  his  guard,  or  whether  the  whole  thing  had  been 
but  a  trick  of  his  own  brain.  He  glanced  at  the  third 
member  of  the  party  anxiously.  How  would  Mitford 
take  this  astounding  story  ? 

The  detective's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Jerningham's  face. 
His  own  was  grave  and  inscrutable  as  ever. 

"  My  difficulty,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and  without 
any  sign  of  excitement,  "  is  in  separating  surmise  from 
fact.  Mr.  Jerningham,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  remind 
you  that  you  have  been  speaking  with  apparent  con- 
fidence of  matters  which  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  even  the  smartest  investigator  to  know  with  certainty." 

Mr.  Jerningham  pursed  his  lips,  he  even  looked  a 
little  crestfallen, 
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"  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  returned 
almost  humbly.  And  his  humility  sat  oddly  on  him. 
"  Still,  you  must  admit  that,  as  John  Cobb,  Mr.  Vibart's 
confidential  servant,  I  had  exceptional  facilities." 

"  John  Cobb,"  the  detective  said  quietly,  "  for  whose 
arrest  for  wilful  murder  a  warrant  is  at  present  in 
existence  ?  " 

"  For  whose  arrest  for  wilful  murder  a  warrant  is  in 
existence,"  repeated  Mr.  Jerningham  imperturbably. 
"  Have  you  got  the  '  darbies  '  in  your  pocket,  Mr. 
Mitford,  or  do  you  propose  to  borrow  a  clothes  line  ?  " 

Mitford  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"Is  not  the  matter  sufficiently  serious  for  you  to  stop 
fooling  ?  If  you  are  what  you  profess  to  be  you  must 
know  that  every  word  you  say  will  have  to  be  tested." 

"  Notice  the  caution  of  the  Yard !  "  Mr.  Jerningham 
remarked  pleasantly.  "  What  a  time  that  woman  is 
getting  breakfast  ready !  Mr.  Mitford,  you  will  allow 
me  my  breakfast  before  you  lead  me  off  into  captivity  ?  " 

The  other  took  no  notice  of  the  question. 

"  First,"  he  said,  "  you  pose  as  a  simple  old  colonial." 

"  So  simple,"  Mr.  Jerningham  murmured. 

'  Then  you  are  an  ex-detective." 

"  But  one  can  be  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a 
detective,"  objected  the  Irrepressible  One  significantly. 

"  Now  you  would  have  us  believe  that  you  are  the 
servant  who  is  credited  with  having  murdered  his 
master." 

"  And  only  yesterday  I  was  a  French  waiter,  and  a 
jolly  good  one,  too,"  Jerningham  remarked  cheerfully. 
"  I  suppose  even  you  haven't  always  gone  about  labelled 
'  Detective-Inspector  Mitford/  have  you  ?  You  have 
sometimes  found  it  desirable  to  appear  other  than  you 
are  ?  I  found  it  so  when  I  became  Oliver  Frere's,  or 
rather  Mr.  Vibart's,  servant.  Of  course,  he  had  to  have 
one  when  he  settled  down  here,  and  he  looked  out  for 
a  man  who  was  not  likely  to  pry  into  his  affairs,  or  to 
know  anything  of  what  had  happened  in  the  past.  The 
colonial  stunt  came  in  excellently.  John  Cobb,  the 
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man  who  had  not  been  too  successful  in  the  Colonies, 
a  handy  sort  of  chap,  who  had  been  out  of  England  all 
his  life,  was  just  the  man  for  Vibart.  Quiet,  rather 
sullen  fellow  John  Cobb,  no  fear  of  him  gossiping  about 
the  village,  kept  himself  to  himself.  Quite  the  dour 
old  retainer.  If  Mr.  Vibart  was  here  he  would  give  me 
an  excellent  character.  I  dare  say  Miss  Vibart  will, 
though  I'm  afraid  she  will  resent  me  having  given  her 
grandfather  away."  He  sighed.  "  Sad  how  men  of 
our  calling  have  to  put  up  with  dislike." 

The  other  had  an  irritating  way  of  leaving  such 
remarks  unnoticed. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  that  anything  you  say  may 
be  used  against  you.  I  propose  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions ;  you  will  answer  them  or  not  as  you  think  fit." 

"  They  may  serve  to  make  me  forget  how  hungry  I 
am,"  returned  the  man  under  suspicion  nonchalantly. 

"  Very  well.  In  the  first  place  you  say  that  your 
one  desire  was  to  run  this  man  Frere  to  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  you  you  did  so  some  time  since ;  then  why  the 
delay  in  denouncing  him  ?  " 

Keith  waited  for  the  answer  anxiously.  If  only  Jer- 
ningham's  tale  might  prove  to  be  true  !  It  exonerated 
Vanessa  ;  it  accounted  for  all  those  suspicious  happen- 
ings which  had  so  appalled  him.  Already  he  was 
wondering  how  ever  he  had  come  to  doubt  her. 

'•  Do,  please,  be  reasonable,"  Jerningham  expostu- 
lated. "  The  Tuffnell  Trust  Frauds  happened  long  ago, 
Frere  had  taken  extraordinary  steps  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  his  past,  time  favoured  him  too.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  man  in  England  who  would  have 
recognised  in  the  poor  old  invalid  the  smart  young 
solicitor  who  bamboozled  our  fathers  and  our  grand- 
fathers so  successfully.  Now  what  do  you  imagine 
would  have  been  said  if  I  had  blundered  out  my  tale 
unsupported  by  evidence  of  any  kind  ?  " 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  Mitford  agreed  un- 
expectedly. "  Well  ?  " 

"  I  bided  my  time,  wormad  my  way  into  Vibart '« 
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household,  beut  upon  finding  the  evidence  which  should 
render  my  story  convincing  even  to  the  sceptics  of  the 
Yard.  Evidence,  that  was  what  I  wanted.  But  it 
wasn't  easy  to  find.  Vibart  was  not  the  man  to  keep 
evidence  of  the  past  in  his  cupboard.  Often  I  doubted 
whether  I'd  ever  be  able  to  get  hold  of  any.  But  that 
was  before  I  got  an  inkling  of  the  paper  Vibart  carried 
in  the  silver  watch  case  he  was  so  attached  to — or  rather 
which  was  attached  to  him,"  the  speaker  added  with 
a  touch  of  his  former  levity. 

"  How  did  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

Nick  Jerningham  made  a  grimace. 

"  If  you  want  to  study  my  methods  you  will  have 
to  pay  a  substantial  sum  down.  I  don't  believe  in  free 
education.  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  did  find  out  about 
the  paper,  got  a  peep  at  it,  and  that  then  it  struck 
me  as  desirable  that  at  the  right  moment  it  should  be 
found  in  Mr.  Vibart's  own  possession  ?  Why,  bless  my 
soul  and  Betty  Martin,  if  I'd  produced  it  you'd  have 
said  that  I'd  concocted  it  myself !  " 

The  other  nodded  slowly.  A  little  smile  played  about 
his  lips. 

"  Possibly.  But  how  unfortunate  that  the  paper 
should  have  been  stolen  !  You  can  tell  us  its  contents 
from  memory,  you  cannot  produce  it."  The  words 
were  spoken  significantly. 

"  Stolen,"  the  old  man  repeated,  a  world  of  woe  in 
his  voice.  It  was  when  Mr.  Jerningham  was  mournful, 
when  he  seemed  a  little  downcast,  that  Keith's  spirits 
always  rose.  Jerningham,  simulating  despair,  was  but 
the  preface  to  Jerningham  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
success.  "  Stolen  twice  1  Sure  it  won't  do  if  I  tell  you 
what  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  that  will  hardly  serve  the  same  purpose, 
though  I  admit  my  curiosity." 

"Oh,  well ;  between  friends,  then.  It  was  a  sort  of 
confession,  the  letter  of  a  man  who  knew  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  he  had  not  very  long  to  live." 

"  What,  your  crack  criminal  in  penitential  mood  1  " 
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"  Penitence  be  jiggered !  "  the  old  man  ejaculated 
inelegantly.  "  Vibart  and  penitence  never  ran  in 
double  harness.  He  wanted  to  protect  the  grand- 
daughter he  loved  from  D'Esterre.  If  she  had  been 
the  ordinary  sort  of  girl  he'd  never  have  troubled.  She 
isn't.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  she  never  knew  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  but  only  that  there  had  been  something 
in  her  grandfather's  past  which  it  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  him  to  hide.  Vibart  was  not  the  man  to  take 
her  into  his  confidence.  He  valued  her  devotion.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  live  with  an 
upright  girl  and  to  know  that  she  was  always  worrying 
about  the  people  you'd  ruined,  always  loathing  every 
penny  spent  on  her  because  it  had  been  stolen.  I 
don't,  myself,  find  anything  in  the  least  extraordinary 
in  Vibart's  action.  He  meant  to  keep  the  girl's  affection 
during  his  lifetime  ;  he  meant  also  to  provide  for  the 
day  when  it  might  be  necessary — after  his  own  death— 
for  her  to  know  the  truth.  That  was  why  he  wrote  his 
letter,  telling  her  just  where  she  would  find  the  public 
records  in  the  papers  of  his  early  career,  telling  her 
briefly  how  he  had  escaped  justice,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  telling  her  about  the  part  her  own  detested 
suitor,  D'Esterre  the  parasite,  had  played.  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  reading  for  her.  Doubtless  he  knew  that 
it  would  make  her  reject  the  ample  fortune  he  had  left 
her.  I  expect  that  hurt  him  pretty  badly — but  he 
knew  also,  even  Vibart  knew,  that  clean  poverty  was 
preferable  to  a  girl  of  her  temperament  to  marriage 
with  such  a  man  as  Bertram  D'Esterre.  If  the  paper 
did  prove  her  grandfather's  baseness,  it  also  proved 
that  D'Esterre  was  a  contemptible  cur."  A  suggestion 
of  passion  had  crept  into  the  speaker's  voice,  the  sound 
of  it  re-awakened  those  troublesome  doubts  in  Keith 
Stangar's  brain,  yet  the  next  instant  Jerningham's  tone 
was  as  smooth  as  ever.  "  And  worse  than  a  cur,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  an  accessory  after  the 
fact.  D'Esterre  may  not  have  victimised  the  public 
himself,  but  he  lived  on  the  loot  all  the  same." 
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Mitford  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"  Somehow  or  other,"  Jerningham  went  on,  "  Vibart 
must  have  let  D'Esterre  know  about  the  paper,  taunted 
him,  perhaps,  else  D'Esterre  would  not  have  taken  such 
desperate  means  to  obtain  it.  Once  in  his  possession, 
and  Vibart  safely  out  of  the  way,  the  game  was  his. 
Can't  you  picture  him  showing  Vanessa  Vibart  the 
watch  with  which  she  was  so  familiar  ?  Can't  you  see 
him  taking  out  the  paper  ?  Can't  you  imagine  the 
agony  with  which  she  listened  to  just  as  much  of  it  as 
it  suited  his  purpose  to  read  ?  I'll  be  bound  she  wished  to 
deny  it,  but  she  couldn't.  It  supplied  the  terrible  reason 
for  what  her  grandfather  had  done  when  he  had  planned 
his  bogus  death  and  the  destruction  of  Lonely  Garth. 
Then  he  had  merely  hinted  at  some  youthful  indiscretion, 
now  she  knew  the  whole  grim  story,  and  rather  than 
that  the  world  should  know  it  she  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  herself  and  buy  D'Esterre's  silence  at  D'Esterre's 
price."  As  he  said  that  old  Jerningham  took  his  cap  off. 
"  I  do  not  understand  women,"  he  said  as  he  had  done 
before,  "  but  I  am  willing  to  pay  homage  to  God's  finest 
work,  a  good  woman  ± " 

"  Pity  the  statement  was  stolen,"  Mitford  broke  in 
dryly. 

"  If  you  are  referring  to  the  first  theft  I  agree  with 
you ;  the  second  was  less  regrettable." 

"  Are  you  now  going  to  tell  us  that  you,  in  your  turn, 
stole  it  from  D'Esterre  ?  "  Mitford's  tone  was  drier  still. 

"  That,  of  course,  was  what  I  meant  to  do.  One  of 
my  reasons  for  returning  to  Branksmoor,"  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham admitted  quietly.  "  But,  unfortunately,  when  the 
opportunity  arose  I  happened  to  be  in  London,  so  I 
had  to  rely  upon  a  somewhat  inexperienced  accomplice. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  Stangar,  you  did  get  it,  of  course  ? 
I've  never  had  the  chance  of  asking  you  before,  Mr. 
Mitford  has  kept  me  too  busy." 

Keith  laughed  insanely. 

"  Of  course,  I  stole  it,"  he  burst  out  triumphantly. 
Then  to  Mitford,  "  Got  a  message  from  Jerningham  last 
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night.  First  I'd  ever  heard  of  the  matter,  but  he  said 
that  if  I  could  get  hold  of  that  letter  it  would  save  the 
woman  I  love  from  that  beast  D'Esterre.  That  was 
enough  for  me.  I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  or  whether  it  wasn't.  I'd  have 
burgled  Buckingham  Palace — oh,  yes,  I  would — for- 
tunately the  Steeples  was  a  bit  easier." 

"  You  broke  into  the  Steeples  last  night  ?  " 

The  question  steadied  Keith  a  little. 

"  Fact,"  he  returned.  "  My  first  experience  of  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  don't  suppose  D'Esterre  will  report 
the  burglary,  but  if  you  make  discreet  inquiries  the 
servants  will  tell  you  that  last  night  some  one  forced 
the  library  window,  and  that  I  was  found  there,  having 
— er — well,  they'll  say  that  I  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
that  the  burglar  got  clean  away.  You  can  take  it  from 
me  that  the  only  thing  that  he  carried  off  was  a  folded 
paper,  which  fitted  into  an  old  silver  watch  case.  The 
case  itself  was  concealed  in  one  of  the  books,  a  cavity 
having  been  cut  out  very  neatly.  I  can  show  you  the 
very  volume,  unless  they've  destroyed  it."  The  speaker 
had  his  hand  in  his  breast  coat  pocket.  "  I  say,  Jer- 
ningham,  mayn't  I  show  Mitford  the  paper  now  ?  For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  go  on  baiting  him  any  longer.  If 
you  do,  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  shall  have  any  breakfast !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

PANIC 

IN  the  servants*  hall  at  the  Steeples  the  parlourmaid 
was  explaining  to  her  interested  fellow-gossips  that  the 
doctor  hadn't  lost  much  time  in  bringing  round  the 
London  detective  to  show  him  the  "  goings  on  "  last 
night.  She  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  just  as  well, 
what  with  Miss  Estelle  making  so  light  of  the  affair  and 
that  Philip  going  off  without  so  much  as  a  word.  She 
wondered  what  Mr.  D'Esterre  would  say  when  he  heard 
that  Philip  had  gone  ;  the  master  had  always  set  such 
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store  by  him,  though  she  didn't  think  much  of  "  Mr. 
Philip  "  herself. 

Cook  announced  that  it  gave  her  "  the  cold  shivers  " 
to  think  what  might  have  happened  last  night  if  Mr. 
Erskine  and  the  doctor  had  not  been  passing — provi- 
dential, she  called  it. 

In  the  library  the  callers  who  awaited  Mr.  D'Esterre's 
return  had  plenty  to  think  of.  As  the  parlourmaid 
had  closed  the  door  behind  them,  after  assuring  them 
that  the  master  would  be  back  at  any  moment,  Miss 
Estelle  having  gone  herself  in  the  car  to  meet  him  at 
the  station,  Keith  had  crossed  over  to  the  bookshelf. 
Without  a  word  he  had  pointed  to  one  volume,  and  had 
then  watched  Mitford  examining  the  cunningly-devised 
cavity  cut  in  its  pages.  It  supported  the  story  of  the 
stolen  paper,  the  paper  which  Mitford  had  read  only 
that  morning.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  made 
an  immense  impression  on  him  ;  it  tallied  so  exactly 
with  all  Jerningham  had  said.  Old  Vibart's  letter  to 
his  granddaughter,  if  genuine,  had  left  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Jerningham's  tale. 

Keith  moved  a  few  paces,  and  for  a  moment  stood 
gazing  at  Vanessa's  photograph  on  the  writing-table. 
Yesterday  his  one  thought  had  been  to  save  her  from 
what  had  seemed  the  worst  fate  imaginable — marriage 
with  D'Esterre.  Now  he  knew  that  an  even  greater 
danger  had  threatened  her.  Jerningham  had  sworn  to 
save  her  from  the  former  ;  could  he  also  protect  her 
from  the  latter  ? 

He  glanced  at  Jerningham. 

The  man  turned  from  the  window,  and  he  met  Keith's 
glance.  It  shocked  Keith  that  he  should  smile.  This 
was  no  time  for  pleasantry  ;  the  position  was  grim,  the 
atmosphere  heavy  with  a  fellow-creature's  doom. 

The  smile  drew  deeper.  Nick  Jerningham  rubbed 
his  hands. 

"  A  nice  little  surprise  for  Bertie,"  he  murmured, 
speaking  so  that  the  third  member  of  the  party,  still 
busy  with  tht  book,  should  not  owrhMr. 
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Keith  drew  a  step  nearer,  a  sense  of  protest  strong 
upon  him. 

"  And  suppose  he  didn't  do  it,"  he  said.  "  Suppose 
your  deductions  are  all  wrong  ?  " 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  that."  He  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  Inspector  Mitford.  "  Out  for  blood,"  he. 
whispered;  "  anybody's  blood." 

"  I  don't  believe  D'Esterre  ever  had  the  pluck  to  do  it." 

Nick  Jerningham  made  a  grimace. 

"  You've  a  right  to  your  opinion,"  he  said,  "  but  for 

goodness'  sake,  don't  upset "     He  glanced  at  the 

third  man  significantly.  "Told  you  I  was  going  to 
cook  D'Esterre's  goose,  and  I  am  doing.  Cooked  to  a 
turn  in  a  bit,  if  only  you  don't  interfere."  The  speaker 
grinned  with  great  good  humour. 

Detective  Mitford  put  the  book  back  quickly,  sat 
down,  and  folded  his  arms.  His  ear  had  caught  the  first 
sound  of  the  approaching  motor.  The  next  moment 
the  two  at  the  window  saw  the  car  come  up  the  drive. 
Miss  D'Esterre  sat  at  the  wheel,  her  brother  was  behiiid 
her,  while  next  to  him  was  seated  the  woman  Keith 
loved.  He  hated  to  see  her  there  ;  more  still  he  hated 
to  think  of  the  ordeal  before  her.  It  was  as  though 
once  again  he  was  compelled  to  stand  by  and  watch 
her  walk  straight  into  danger. 

"  Good,"  Jerningham  said.  The  window  was  closed  ; 
he  spoke  quite  naturally.  '  Now,  Mr.  Mitford,  you're 
going  to  have  your  chance.  Here's  your  man,  and  here, 
by  a  stroke  of  luck,  is  Miss  Vibart  as  well.  If  you  still 
doubt  what  I  told  you  a  bit  back  you  can  ask  her  if  she 
sees  '  John  Cobb  '  anywhere  about." 

Keith  turned  on  him  almost  passionately. 
"  Oh,  leave  her  out,"  he  ejaculated.     "  For  God's 
sake  leave  her  out  of  it !  " 

Nick  Jerningham  laughed  ;  yet  there  was  a  warning 
look  in  his  eyes. 

Voices  in  the  hall.  A  moment's  delay.  The  door 
opened,  and  D'Esterre  came  into  the  room. 
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He  was  clearly  startled,  but  he  tried  to  carry  it  off 
in  his  own  way. 

"  How  de  do,  every  one,"  he  said.  "  Quite  a  deputa- 
tion !  Mr.  Mitford,  you'll  be  in  time  for  the  wedding. 
I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  back  so  soon." 

The  detective  had  risen. 

"  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  D'Esterre,"  he  said,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  babbling  words.  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  a  very  serious  development  which  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  what  happened  at  Lonely 
Garth  before  the  fire." 

D'Esterre  glanced  at  each  of  the  men  in  turn,  then 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  no  good  coming  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I  told  you 
everything  I  knew  before." 

"  Not  quite  everything,  I  fancy,"  Mitford  returned 
quietly.  "  Certain  information  I  have  received  leads 
me  to  believe  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  some- 
thing more.  In  any  case,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  give  you 
an  early  opportunity  of  explaining  certain  incidents  in 
your  career  which  have  only  just  come  to  my  know- 
ledge." The  speaker's  tone  was  grave.  "  I  am  anxious 
that  you  should  not  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  so  I 
had  better  say  at  once  that  it  is  suggested  that  you 
know  much  more  about  the  late  Mr.  Vibart's  death  than 
any  one  else  does." 

Bertram  D'Esterre  gripped  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
he  stared  with  frightened  eyes  at  the  speaker.  Twice 
he  seemed  about  to  speak  ;  twice  he  failed.  When,  at 
the  third  attempt,  the  words  came,  they  were  not  an 
answer  to  the  other's  question. 

"  I've  just  remembered  something,"  he  said — his 
attempt  to  speak  naturally  was  pitiful — "  I'll  have  to 
see  my  man.  I'll  be  back  in  half  a  moment — half  a 
moment,"  he  repeated  aimlessly,  and  he  turned  towards 
the  door. 

The  detective  barred  the  way. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  speak  to  him  myself,"  he 
said.  "  Unfortunately  for  us  both,  the  fellow  call-  d 
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Philip  has  made  himself  scarce.  I  dare  say  we  shall 
be  able  to  lay  our  hands  on  him  later." 

The  stark  terror  in  Bertram  D'Esterre's  eyes  deepened. 

"  Gone  ?  "  he  whispered.  "  Philip's  gone  ?  That's 
what  the  rats  do,  that's  what  the  rats  do."  Keith  was 
angry  with  himself  for  feeling  pity.  Why  should  he 
pity  the  man  who  had  dared  to  victimise  Vanessa  ? 

There  was  a  pause  ;   then  Mitford  spoke  again. 

"  The  truth  or  silence,  which  you  like,"  he  said. 
"  Either  will  serve  you  better  than  falsehood.  Mr. 
D'Esterre,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  knew  Vibart  for  many 
years  ?  " 

"  A  goodish  while,"  he  admitted. 

"  And  did  you  know  him  as  Oliver  Frere  ?  " 

Keith  saw  D'Esterre's  haunted  eyes  travel  towards 
the  bookshelf.  He  seemed  to  know  exactly  the  ques- 
tion the  wretched  man  was  asking  himself  over  and 
over  again.  Was  the  paper  safe  ?  Had  they  found 
the  paper  ? 

11  You  can't  blame  me  for  that,"  he  hazarded. 

"  And  had  you  and  he  certain  business  connections 
extending  over  a  long  period  ?  " 

D'Esterre  had  brought  his  handkerchief  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  if  we  had  ?  He'd  been  kind 
to  me  in  the  old  days  before  he  got  into  trouble.  I  was 
only  a  lad.  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  what  you're  hinting 
at." 

"  What,  with  the  Tuffnell  Trust  Frauds  ?  At  present 
I  am  not  charging  you  with  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
am  only  concerned  as  to  the  manner  of  Vibart 's  death. 
Is  it  true  that  you  were  with  him  the  night  he  died  ?  " 

D'Esterre  looked  up  quickly.  His  terror  seemed  to 
have  lessened. 

"  Some  one's  been  pullin'  your  leg,"  he  said.  He 
shook  his  head  solemnly  several  times.  "  It's  Stangar 
who's  done  this.  Stangar's  jealous.  He's  trying  to 
make  mischief." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,"  Mitford  returned  quietly. 
"  The  doctor  has  not  said  a  word  against  you.  Do  you 
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choose  to  answer  my  question  ?  Were  you  with  Vibart 
the  night  of  his  death  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  wasn't,  not  if  I  never  speak  again." 

"  Very  well  then.  Now  tell  me  how  you  became 
possessed  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Vibart,  which 
was  concealed  in  a  watch  case  the  old  man  always 
carried  ?  " 

The  other  was  biting  his  nails. 

"  I  didn't  steal  it.    I  swear  I  never  stole  it." 

Detective  Mitford  turned  to  the  bookshelf  and  reached 
down  a  volume.  He  opened  it. 

"  The  case  is  here,"  he  said.  "  A  curious  place  to 
find  it  in.  The  paper  is  in  my  possession." 

If  D'Esterre  had  shown  signs  of  panic  before,  they 
were  redoubled  now.  For  a  moment  he  stood  staring 
at  what  the  detective  held  in  his  hands,  then  suddenly 
he  spoke. 

"  Stangar  put  it  there,"  he  burst  out.  "  Stangar 
broke  into  the  house  last  night  to  do  it.  You  can  say 
what  you  like,  but  he's  doing  this  to  try  to  stop  my 
marriage.  He  said  he  would  ;  oh,  yes,  he  did  !  But 
he's  making  a  mistake  if  he  thinks  Vanessa  holds  with 
nasty,  underhand  ways." 

The  detective  laid  a  hand  on  the  speaker's  arm. 

"  You'll  not  do  yourself  any  good  by  talking  in  that 
way,"  he  remonstrated.  "  The  point  for  you  to  clear 
up  is  how  you  got  possession  of  a  paper  which  incrimi- 
nates you  very  seriously.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Vibart 
took  every  precaution  to  keep  it  safe.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  let  you  have  it  while  he  lived.  Let  me  be  quite 
open  with  you.  The  suggestion  is  that,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  obtain  the  paper  during  Vibart's 
life,  you  killed  him  and  took  the  paper,  hoping  by 
means  of  it  to  force  his  granddaughter  to  marry  you, 
and  so  lay  your  hands  on  the  fortune  he  had  amassed." 

D'Esterre's  jaw  had  dropped. 

"  Murder !  "  he  whispered.  And,  low  as  the  word 
was  spoken,  it  seemed  to  echo  through  the  room. 
"  Murder  I  "  There  was  something  horrible  in  the  way 
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the  two  white,  carefully-tended  hands  went  up  to  his 
throat,  as  though  to  protect  it  from  an  already  encircling 
noose. 

Mitford  nodded. 

"  I  have  as  yet  charged  you  with  nothing,"  he  said 
patiently.  "  It  is  only  fair  to  let  you  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  everything.  Let  me  make  my 
point  quite  clear.  Vibart  had  a  paper,  the  possession 
of  which  was  of  vital  importance  to  you.  He  was 
robbed  of  it  and  murdered.  The  fire  which  ensued  was 
a  palpable  attempt  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  crime. 
The  paper  was  subsequently  found  in  your  possession. 
If  you  like  to  account  for  the  fact  you  can  do  so,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  you  may  leave  the  matter  there  for 
the  present.  No  pressure  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on 
you  one  way  or  the  other." 

Estelle  D'Esterre  had  said  that  her  brother  was  not 
a  fool.  Fool  or  no,  Bertram  D'Esterre  was  clearly 
not  in  a  position  that  day  to  face  such  a  climax  as  this. 
Terror  and  panic  held  this  neurotic  of  middle  age  in  thrall. 

Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  the  man  did 
an  unexpected  thing.  He  managed  to  slip  past  Mitford, 
got  the  door  open  somehow,  and  dashed  from  the  room. 

The  same  thought  was  in  each  mind.  D'Esterre 
meant  to  destroy  himself. 

Mitford  started  in  pursuit ;  Jerningham  was  close 
behind  him.  Instinctively  Keith  followed.  The  master 
of  the  Steeples  had  reached  a  door  at  the  far  end  of 
the  hall,  he  burst  it  open,  entered  the  room,  and  tried 
to  slam  the  door  on  his  pursuers.  The  first  of  them 
pushed  it  open  a  second  time,  then  Mitford  and  Jerning- 
ham went  in,  but  Keith  stopped  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  so  like  D'Esterre  to  seek  protection  behind  a 
woman's  skirts.  Estelle  was  at  the  tea-table,  which 
stood  in  the  big  bow  window.  Vanessa  was  in  a  low 
chair  opposite  her,  but  the  man  crouched  at  the  end 
of  the  sofa. 

"  Estelle,"  they  heard  him  moan,  "  Estelle,  they're 
saying  the  most  awful  things  !  Estelle,  you  know  it 
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isn't  true !     Estelle,  they're  saying  that  I  killed  old 
Vibart !  " 

The  man  at  the  door  saw  Vanessa  suddenly  grasp 
either  arm  of  her  chair.  She  was  not  looking  at 
D'Estenre  ;  her  eyes  were  on  the  one  all  the  village 
knew  as  "  old  Jerningham." 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  utterly  ridiculous," 
Estelle  exclaimed.  "  Bertie  never  hurt  any  one  in  his 
life."  Her  voice  dropped.  "  Except  himself,"  she 
added,  though  whether  she  meant  them  to  hear  Keith 
was  not  sure. 

"  But  they're  saying  it,"  D'Esterre  persisted.  "  Estelle, 
they've  no  right  to  say  a  thing  like  that !  " 

"  Who  is  ?  " 

Mitford  was  about  to  speak ;  matters  were  getting 
out  of  hand.  He  had  never  meant  them  to  go  as  far 
as  this.  But  before  he  could  do  so  Jerningham  stepped 
in  front  of  him. 

"  Since  you  ask,  Miss  D'Esterre,  I  do,"  the  old  man 
said  quietly. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?  "  she  returned  contemptuously. 

Mr.  Jerningham  laid  his  hand  on  Mitford's  arm  as 
though  to  command  his  attention. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  Miss  Vibart  to 
answer  that  question,"  he  said.  "  You  will  not  mind 
owning  me,  miss,  in  spite  of  all  the  folks  have  said." 
His  tone  had  changed,  for  the  moment  he  was  no  longer 
the  self-sufficient  Mr.  Jerningham. 

Vanessa's  gaze  was  still  fixed  on  the  man  before  her. 
They  were  all  of  them  waiting  for  her  answer,  though 
Keith,  at  any  rate,  never  doubted  what  it  would  be. 

'  John  Cobb,"  she  said.  "  My  grandfather's  atten- 
dant, John  Cobb." 

Jerningham  nodded. 

"  Now,  perhaps,  Mr.  D'Esterre  will  begin  to  under- 
stand," he  remarked  suavely.  "  Now,  perhaps,  Mr. 
D'Esterre  will  see  how  I  come  to  know  so  much  about 
those  visits  he  used  to  pay  to  Lonely  Garth.  So  attentive 
be  was  to  a  poor  old  man." 
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D'Esterre  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  It  isn't  true,  it's  a  lie."  His  voice  rose  almost  to 
a  scream.  "  If  you'd  been  there  up  to  the  end  you'd 
have  known  that  I  was  never  near.  You  must  know 
I  hadn't  been  for  some  days.  We'd  quarrelled  about 
Vanessa."  He  made  the  admission  recklessly, 
never  went  inside  the  grounds  after  the  quarrel  until 
the  place  was  on  fire,  and  half  the  village  was  there 
then.  I  was  frightened."  His  voice  dropped.  In  his 
intense  desire  to  clear  himself  of  the  gravest  of  all 
charges  he  had  lost  sight  of  all  else.  "  I  was  so  fright- 
ened. I'll  admit  there  were  papers  in  the  house  I  didn't 
want  any  one  to  know  of.  It  isn't  that  I'd  anything 
to  do  with  the  frauds,  but  I  didn't  want  it  to  be  said 
that  I'd  taken  money  from  Frere.  I  didn't  want  the 
old  story  raked  up  again.  I  knew  about  the  letter  in 
the  watch  case :  he'd  taunted  me  with  it.  I  was  glad 
at  first  when  they  said  he  was  dead  ;  then  I  was  afraid 
they'd  get  the  fire  out  in  time  to  save  something.  It 
was  that  dread  made  me  go  there." 

"  So  you  admit  being  at  Lonely  Garth,  though  you 
have  always  said  you  kept  away  ?  "  Mitford  asked. 

D'Esterre  nodded. 

"  I  didn't  want  any  one  to  know,  though  I  don't 
suppose  it  would  have  done  any  harm  really.  Nobody 
noticed  me,  they  were  all  of  them  too  busy.  The  fire 
was  burning  like  anything,  but  they  said  that  the  west 
wing  would  be  saved,  the  wind  was  blowing  the  fire 
away  from  it.  That  frightened  me  worse  than  ever, 
because  I'd  heard  about  the  hiding-place  under  the 
hearthstone,  and  I  thought  there  might  be  papers  there 
I  didn't  want  any  one  to  see.  I  hadn't  time  to  go  and 
find  Philip,  but  there  were  plenty  of  ladders  about,  it 
wasn't  difiicult  to  get  in.  That's  how  Doctor  Stangar 
came  to  find  me.  He  didn't  see  who  it  was,  though. 
I  switched  the  light  off  in  time.  I  daren't  stay.  I  got 
out  of  the  house  as  quick  as  I  could.  I  never  need 
have  gone,  really,  for  there  was  nothing  under  the 
hearthstone,  I  ran  down  the  kitchen  garden  by  the 
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beech  hedge,  and  through  the  little  wicket  on  to  the 
moor.  It's  farther  that  way,  but  I  didn't  want  to  meet 
any  one.  If  I'd  gone  by  the  other  path  I'd  not  have 
found  the  watch  either.' 

"  Found  it !  What,  in  the  dark  ?  "  Jemingham 
sneered. 

D'Esterre  nodded. 

"  I  know  it  sounds  odd,  but  I  did.  It  was  where 
one  gets  through  the  wire  fence.  I  suppose  the  chain 
had  caught.  Anyhow,  there  it  was.  Whoever  had 
killed  Vibart  must  have  stolen  it,  and  then  lost  it,  in 
trying  to  get  away." 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  said,"  Jerningham  remarked 
significantly.  "  The  man  who  killed  Mr.  Vibart  stole 
the  watch  case  and  made  off." 


CHAPTER  XXX 

IN  LINGER  WOOD 

THE  heaviest  footsteps  made  no  sound  where  the  pine 
needles  lie  thick.  They  had  been  scattered  lavishly  in 
Linger  Wood  for  many  a  year,  and  all  so  that  Keith 
Stangar,  passing  that  way,  should  take  the  woman  he 
loved  unawares. 

Vanessa,  his  regal,  his  glorious  Vanessa,  to  crouch 
like  that  as  though  she  sought  the  shelter  of  the  tall, 
growing  bracken  to  hide  her  front  the  eye  of  heaven 
itself.  Her  dear  head  was  bowed,  her  face  was  hidden 
in  her  hands. 

The  girl's  distress  startled  him.  For  just  one  instant 
he  experienced  a  stab  of  jealousy.  Was  it  possible  that 
Vanessa  wept  for  the  man  who  had  persecuted  her  ? 

He  didn't  want  to  think  of  anything  as  hateful  as  the 
going  of  Bertram  D'Esterre,  the  fellow's  fright  had  been 
too  hideous.  Somehow  it  made  one  ashamed  to  re- 
member it.  He  told  himself  that  it  proved  D'Esterre's 
guilt ;  no  innocent  man  could  have  been  so  frightened 
as  that.  Yet  though  he  told  himself  so  again  and  again, 
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try  as  he  would  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  conviction 
that  with  such  a  man  as  D'Esterre  panic  need  not  realty 
spell  guilt. 

The  thought  passed.  He  only  knew  that  Vanessa 
was  in  trouble.  For  an  instant  he  stood,  tongue-tied 
and  helpless.  What  could  he  say  ? 

And  where  the  answer  came  from  Keith  never  knew, 
any  more  than  he  knew  how  he  ever  came  to  dare  to 
do  what  he  did.  He  just  moved  forward  quietly,  and, 
dropping  on  one  knee,  he  put  his  arms  round  Vanessa 
as  though,  instead  of  being  his  glorious  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, she  had  been  some  tired  child  "  crying  her  heart 
out  "  over  some  childish  grief. 

He  had  half  expected  her  to  push  him  from  her,  and 
instead  Vanessa  put  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder  and 
wept  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  A  darling,"  he  whispered,  "  a  poor  darling  child." 
Such  a  way  in  which  to  speak  to  Vanessa !  "I  love 
you,  sweetheart.  You  know  it  so  well,  but  I've  got 
to  tell  you  it  again  and  again,  because  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  can  never  be  told  too  often.  I  love  you, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  happy  some  day.  I'll  do  anything 
in  the  world  you  wish  if  only  you'll  let  me  help  you, 
oh,  my  Beloved,  my  Queen." 

Vanessa  lifted  her  head.  Even  tears  cannot  flow 
for  ever. 

"I  am  old  Vibart's  granddaughter,"  she  said 
unexpectedly.  "  Frere,  the  swindler's  grand- 
daughter." 

"  And  soon  you  are  going  to  be  Keith  Stangar's  wife," 
the  man  returned  with  great  audacity. 

She  freed  herself  from  his  arms,  she  was  gazing  into 
his  face.  If  he  had  thought  to  see  her  flushed  and 
embarrassed  he  was  disappointed.  Vanessa  was  re- 
garding him  almost  critically. 

"  Frere,  the  swindler's  granddaughter,"  she  repeated, 
"  the  girl  who  helped  him  prepare  to  set  Lonely  Garth 
on  fire." 

"  And  scorched  my  heart  as  well,"  he  said  with  mock 
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accusation.  If  only  he  could  make  her  forget  her 
trouble  for  the  moment. 

The  attempt  failed.    She  took  no  notice. 

"  Don't  you  see  how  wrong  you  are  not  to  leave  me 
alone  ?  You  are  making  an  even  bigger  mistake  than 
the  dear  people  at  the  rectory  did  when  they  tried  to 
befriend  me ;  Oliver  Frere's  granddaughter  can  only 
bring  trouble." 

"  I  don't  care  a  tinker's  curse  who  your  grandfather 
was,  or  what  he  did.  It  is  you  I  love — just  you." 

"  That's  rather  nice  of  you,"  Vanessa  remarked 
unexpectedly,  "  but,  oh,  so  foolish  !  And  somehow  I 
always  thought  of  you  as  being  sensible.  Hadn't  you 
better  be  sensible,  Doctor  Stangar  ?  Won't  you  leave 
me  now  and  forget  all  about  me  while  there  is  still 
time  ?  The  rector  was  saying  the  other  day  that  he 
was  afraid  you  would  not  want  to  stay  in  Branksmoor. 
Of  course  he  doesn't  want  you  to  go,  but  he  thinks 
that  you  may.  Why  not  go  now  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  to-night,"  the  man  of  sense  said  quietly, 
"  if  you'll  come  with  me.  If  you're  sick  of  the  sight 
of  Branksmoor  and  all  that  it  recalls  we'll  go  to  the 
Back  of  Beyond  together  and  build  a  little  hut  in  the 
pine  woods.  I'll  always  love  pine  woods  after  to-day. 
A  hut  in  a  pine  wood,  and  you  and  I,  would  be  ever 
so  much  better  than  a  '  book  of  verse  beneath  the 
bough.'  If  we  can't  afford  the  '  jug  of  wine '  we  can 
drink  water."  He  took  his  handkerchief  out  and 
deliberately  dried  her  eyes.  "  Brook  water,  you 
know,"  he  added,  "  not  tears."  As  a  sensible  man 
he  remembered  afterwards  his  foolishness  with  shame, 
yet  not  with  regret.  There  are  moments  when  only  the 
supremest  folly  is  wisdom,  though  many  go  through 
life  without  discovering  the  fact. 

Vanessa  had  possessed  herself  of  the  handkerchief. 
She  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  "  K.S."  which 
had  been  very  badly  marked  in  the  corner. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  was  crying  just  now  ?  "  she 
asked,  without  looking  up. 
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A  foolish  answer  came  to  his  lips.    Instead  erf 
it,  h«  suddenly  grew  gravt. 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  love  you,  and  when  one  loves,  one  under- 
stands without  being  told.  You  were  crying  for 
D'Esterre." 

"  For  Bertram  D'Esterre,"  she  repeated.  "  For  the 
man  who  murdered  my  grandfather  ?  " 

"  No,"  Keith  returned  quietly,  "  for  Bertram  D'Esterre 
who  has  not  murdered  any  one.  You  were  crying 
because,  though  you  do  not  like  him  any  better  than 
I  do — a  flabby  brute  ! — it  hurt  you  beyond  endurance 
that  an  innocent  man  should  suffer  such  hellish 
torment." 

She  dropped  the  handkerchief,  and  she  forced  herself 
to  look  up  into  his  face. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  just  now." 

Vanessa  stared  at  him  in  the  magnitude  of  her  wonder. 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  that  I  was  crying  for  the 
grandfather  I  love  ?  For  I  do  love  him,  Doctor  Stangar 
— his  memory." 

"  Why,  of  course.  You  wouldn't  be  much  good  at 
loving  if  you  could  only  care  for  a  man  who  had  a  good 
record  at  Scotland  Yard.  Your  grandfather  must  have 
been  no  end  of  a  chap.  Even  Nick  Jerningham  seems 
to  have  had  a  sneaking  weakness  for  him."  She  had 
picked  up  the  handkerchief  again  and  was  folding  it 
carefully.  "  I'm  not  going  to  count  it  to  him  for 
righteousness  that  he  was  pretty  decent  to  you,  there's 
no  virtue  that  I  know  of  in  that ;  but  all  the  same 
it  was  not  of  him  you  were  thinking  just  now,  but  of 
the  man  you  are  allowing  to  suffer  slow  torture."  This 
time  he  saw  the  colour  steal  over  her  face. 

"  You  believe  that  of  me,  yet  say  that  you — you — 
love  me  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  anything  else  since  it's  the  truth,"  Keith 
Stangar  returned  in  his  downright  way,  "  As  a  cuuur 
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of  fact,  I  love  you  for  being  so  desperately  sorry  for 
even  a  brute  who 'has  treated  you  as  D'Esterre  did. 
You've  every  cause  to  hate  him,  yet  you  weep  for  him. 
That's  rather  fine.  You've  every  cause  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  yet  some  day  you  11  speak  up  for  him. 
I  wonder  when." 

"  Me  speak  up  for  Bertram  D'Esterre.  How  could 
I?" 

"  That's  the  trouble  of  it.  It'll  take  a  bit  of  a  wrench 
since,  I  suppose,  you  can  only  save  him  by  giving  away 
the  person  you're  trying  to  shield." 

"  How  do  you  know  I'm  shielding  any  one  ?  " 

He  gave  his  lips  a  little  twist,  then  he  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  pine  cone  from  the  ground. 

"  How  do  I  know  this  little  joker  fell  from  the  tree  ? 
It  certainly  grew  there,  it  was  as  certainly  on  the  ground 
just  now.  Common  sense  told  me  the  rest." 

"  So  positive  ?  " 

"  Quite.  There  are  only  two  alternatives.  I  have 
always  realised  that  you  know  more  of  the  mystery  of 
Lonely  Garth  than  any  one  else.  I  told  you  that 
before.  You  won't  speak,  or  at  least  you  haven't  done 
so  up  to  now.  Therefore  you  are  shielding  some  one, 
or  you  did  it  yourself.  The  second  alternative  is  clearly 
impossible  ;  only  tto  first  remains.  I  have  not  learned 
Euclid  for  nothing.  See  how  well  I  prove  my  prop.  !  " 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  last  words.  Something 
had  arrested  her  attention. 

"  I  did  it/'  she  said  slowly.  "  How  do  you  mean 
I  did  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  it,  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  said  the  thing  was  clearly  impossible.  I  always 
thought  Mitford  particularly  clever  till  he  blundered 
on  such  a  mare's  nest  as  that.  Now  I  am  inclined  to 
think  him  a  particular  ass." 

'  The  detective  man  thinks  I  did  it  ?  "  she  said, 
speaking  slowly. 

He  wished  he  had  nevwr  mentioned  Mitford's  ridiculous 
suspicion. 
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"  No,  not  now,"  Keith  said  hastily,  "  only  he  pro- 
fessed to  think  it  at  one  time.  It  was  that  which  made 
Jerningham  bring  his  charge  against  D'Esterre." 

"  But  once  Mr.  Mitford  really  thought  I  did  it," 
Vanessa  persisted.  There  was  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
wonder  and  something  else  as  well. 

"  Well,  he  had  to  suspect  some  one,  you  know." 
Keith's  tone  was  almost  apologetic.  "  It's  his  trade. 
A  beastly  trade  I  call  it." 

"  But  you  don't  believe  Mr.  Jerningham's  accusa- 
tion ?  " 

Keith  was  frowning. 

"  I  tried  my  best,"  he  admitted  frankly.  "  Can't 
see  how  I  came  to  fail."  He  stared  at  the  bracken 
thoughtfully.  "  I  verily  believe  that  D'Esterre  is  as 
poor  a  creature  as  God  ever  made.  I'm  ready  to  believe 
anything  bad  of  him  so  long  as  it  doesn't  call  for  pluck. 
Murder  takes  pluck  ;  setting  a  big  house  on  fire  takes 
a  bit,  too.  D'Esterre  hasn't  an  atom.  It  wasn't  only 
that  either.  Jerningham  hates  him  so.  I  think  it  was 
the  realisation  of  his  hatred  of  D'Esterre  that  made  me 
suspicious.  Then  you  gave  it  away.  The  others  didn't 
see,  but  I  saw.  You  didn't  want  D'Esterre  to  be 
accused,  you  were  horribly  shocked.  You — knowing 
the  truth — were  shocked.  At  the  last  moment,  when 
Mitford  refused  to  accept  the  tale  D'Esterre  told,  and 
insisted  upon  D'Esterre  accompanying  him,  you  wanted 
to  speak.  I  saw  the  very  words  on  your  lips.  Unspoken 
words  may  not  be  evidence,  yet  there  they  were.  You 
ask  me  why  I  don't  believe  ;  now  I've  told  you,  I  can 
only  wait  for  you  to  move." 

Vanessa  got  up  suddenly.  The  man  put  out  his 
hand  to  stop  her. 

"  You  needn't  take  me  quite  so  literally,"  he  grumbled, 
but  she  would  not  smile. 

"  It's  time  I  was  going  back  to  the  rectory." 

"  What,  without  another  word  ?  " 

"  I've  nothing  to  say."  She  turned  away,  then 
came  back.  "  I  forgot,"  she  broke  out  suddenly, 
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"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  mean  that 
if  the  detective  had  not  mentioned  suspecting  me  Mr. 
Jerningham  would  never  have  directed  suspicion  against 
Bertram  D'Esterre  ?  " 

He  saw  dimly  the  danger  of  a  truthful  answer  without 
remotely  guessing  to  what  it  was  going  to  lead.  He 
still  believed  that  only  the  truth  could  save  her.  She 
must  speak,  not  for  D'Esterre's  sake  only,  but  for  her 
own. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  what  I  mean,  and  because 
it  was  in  order  to  safeguard  you  that  D'Esterre  has 
been  accused  it  is  up  to  you  to  save  him." 

She  nodded  slowly. 

"  How  honest  you  are,  how  awfully  honest. " 

"  Do  you  wish  that  I  were  not  quite  so  unpleasantly 
outspoken,  so — er — er — '  honest '  ?  " 

A  little  flicker  of  a  smile  for  an  instant  drove  the 
strained  look  from  the  dear  face. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  have  you  any  different," 
Vanessa  said,  and  with  that  she  turned  away. 

Her  name  sprang  to  his  lips.  He  wanted  to  call  her 
back,  wanted  to  follow  her.  And  instead  he  sat  down 
with  his  back  against  the  pine  tree  and  watched  her 
go.  Even  a  mere  man  may  have  his  moments  of  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE   CAP 

THE  finger-post  at  the  head  of  the  lane  which  branched 
from  the  main  road  bore  the  one  word,  "  Branksmoor." 
Sir  Alexander  Gregg  read  it  slowly. 

"  Branksmoor,"  he  said  ;  "  Branksmoor  ?  The 
name's  familiar." 

"  There's  a  young  feller  coming  this  way,"  the  famous 
surgeon's  chauffeur  remarked — a  privileged  person, 
Jarvis— "  he'll  tell  you." 

Sir  Alec  turned  slowly,  and  he  watched  the  man  who 
was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  a  small  pine  wood 
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— Linger  Wood,  though  Sir  Alec  did  not  know  that.  The 
"  young  feller  "  came  along  with  an  easy,  swinging  stride, 
his  head  in  the  air.  That  morning  he  had  walked  dif- 
ferently. The  burden  was  still  on  his  shoulders,  and 
there  was  danger  all  around,  a  barrier  still  between 
them,  yet  Vanessa,  at  least,  had  not  repulsed  him,  his 
lips  had  touched  Vanessa's  hair.  Life  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  again. 

Keith  glanced  at  the  big  car  which  was  so  very  unlike 
his  own  little  runabout. 

"  Afternoon,"  he  said,  and  was  prepared  to  pass  on. 
Sir  Alec  barred  the  way. 

"  Good-afternoon,"  he  responded  in  a  conversational 
tone.     "  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  far  it  is  to 
the  village  ?    My  car  has  gone  sick,  and  this  excellent 
practitioner  of  mine  requires  a  bit  of  time." 
Keith  smiled. 

"  I'm  a  practitioner  myself,  but,  unfortunately,  I'm 
only  in  the  medical  line,  so  I'm  afraid  I  can't  offer  any 
assistance." 

Sir  Alec  held  out  his  hand.  The  great  man's  affability 
was  one  of  his  strong  points. 

"  What,  have  I  had  the  good  luck  to  drop  across  a 
fellow-medico  already  ?     My  name's  Gregg — Gregg,  of 
Leeds.    You  may  have  heard  of  me." 
Keith  took  off  his  hat  half  laughingly. 
"  I  am  only  the  village  G.P.,"  he  said,  "  an  able- 
bodied  seaman,  while  you  are  a  son  of  Lord  High 
Admiral !     My  name's  Stangar ,  late  surgeon  in  the  R.N. " 
"  I  fail  to  see  the  difference,"  returned  Sir  Affability  ; 
"we  are  both  of  us  engaged  on  the  same  job.     Did 
you  say  it  was  far  to  the  village  ?  " 

"  Half  a  mile  by  the  road,  and  less  by  the  short-cut, 
if  you'll  let  me  show  you  the  way.  Don't  tell  me  you 
haven't  seen  all  sorts  of  horrible  pictures  of  Branksmoor 
in  the  papers.  Matter  of  fact,  you  ought  to  recognise  me. 
I've  had  the  misfortune  to  be  dragged  into  that  affair 
at  Lonely  Garth.  '  Portrait  of  Dr.  Stangar  Leaving 
the  Inquest ' ;  '  Snapshot  of  the  man  who  Discovered 
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the  Fire/  Bah,  I'm  sick  of  it !  I  hope  you  don't  want 
me  to  take  you  round  to  gloat  over  the  ruins ;  most 
visitors  go  there  at  once." 

'  You  mustn't  let  the  affair  become  an  obsession," 
Sir  Alec  admonished.  "It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in 
the  world  to  dwell  upon  the  unpleasantnesses  of  life." 
As  he  spoke  Sir  Alec  let  his  gaze  sweep  round  the 
landscape.  "  What  do  I  see  there,  a  blackened  pile  of 
ruins  ?  We  turn  our  back  on  those,  like  wise  men.  If 
we  cannot  rebuild  Lonely  Garth  we  will  ignore  what 
remains  of  it.  Moorland,  lots  of  moorland  ;  the  white 
road,  with  Jarvis  somewhere  tinkering  up  the  car ; 
the  little  lane  leading  past  Nanny  Parker's  cottage. 

Keith  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"  Now,  how  on  earth  did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Nanny  Parker's  cottage,"  he  repeated.  "  Tell  me, 
Mr.  Stangar,  who  is  Nanny  Parker  ?  " 

"  Then  you  don't  know  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  privilege/' 

"  But  you've  been  here  before  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  of  Nanny  Parker's  cottage  ?  " 

Sir  Alec  smiled  a  little  ruefully. 

"  It  is  a  regrettable  confession  to  have  to  make,"  he 
replied,  "  but  one's  best  theories  are  prone  to  fail  at 
times.  I  usually  dismiss  from  my  mind  what  my 
patients  tell  me,  yet  I  fancy  that  it  is  not  always  quite 
as  easy  as  one  supposes.  It  is  as  though,  instead  of 
destroying  such  lumber,  one  sweeps  it  into  a  disused 
room,  then,  once  in  a  way,  something  happens  to  force 
open  the  door.  That  is  what  occurred  to  me  just  now. 
Some  one  has  told  me  something  of  the  moorland  near 
Lonely  Garth,  the  white  road,  and  the  cottage  inhabited 
by  a  person  called  Nanny  Parker.  Curious.  Now  I 
wonder  who  it  was  ?  Wait  a  bit ;  there  was  something 
more  than  the  white  road  and  the  cottage.  There  was 
a  man's  cap.  A  cap  with  money  in  it.  That's  it ;  it  is 
coming  back  to  me.  I  was  to  have  the  money  in  return 
for  my  services.  Of  course  !  I  know  who  it  was  I  A 
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poor  woman  from  the  workhouse  infirmary.  I  had  her 
moved  to  my  own  nursing  home.  Her  case  is  almost 
unique,  but  perhaps  you've  read  about  it  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Lancet  ?  .  I  wrote  a  description  of  the 
operation.  One  does  not  meet  with  such  a  case  more 
than  once  in  a  lifetime." 

He  would  have  been  shocked  beyond  measure  had 
he  known  that  his  companion  was  not  listening.  Keith's 
thoughts  were  miles  away. 

An  old  cap,  indescribably  dirty  and  weather-stained, 
on  the  spotless  paper  lining  of  a  lavender  scented  drawer. 
A  man,  a  man  called  Keith  Stangar,  staring  down  at 
it,  while  Lonely  Garth  burned.  Keith  remembered  how 
he  had  mounted  the  ladder  and  had  entered  the  room 
he  had  taken  for  Vanessa's  own  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  see  if  he  could  not  rescue  some  cherished  belong- 
ing, the  recovery  of  which  might  cause  pleasure  to  the 
girl  who  had  lost  so  much.  He  had  gone  there  in  search 
of  a  book,  a  photograph,  a  trinket,  and  instead  he  had 
found  a  man's  old  cap. 

Keith  paused  at  the  head  of  the  shallow  staircase  to 
listen.  He  might  have  been  about  to  embark  upon 
some  nefarious  undertaking.  Downstairs  Sir  Alec  sat 
near  the  open  window,  the  tea-table  by  his  side,  one 
of  Whitworth's  old  volumes  resting  on  his  knee.  Mrs. 
Briscoe  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  Nick  Jerningham,  the 
man  of  many  personalities,  had  not  yet  returned.  The 
coast  was  clear. 

Stangar  went  into  his  bedroom  and  closed  the  door. 
He  must  be  quick.  The  car  might  arrive  at  any  moment 
now,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  he  had  not  done  with 
Sir  Alec  yet. 

He  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  selected 
one,  and,  going  over  to  the  kit-bag  beneath  the  hanging 
wardrobe,  opened  it.  From  it  he  took  an  old  Norfolk 
jacket.  It  was  the  one  he  had  worn  on  the  night  of  the 
fire  at  Lonely  Garth.  From  the  pocket  of  the  jacket 
Keith  produced  a  dirty  old  cap — The  Cap  1 
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The  lining  was  half  out,  something  fell  with  a  metallic 
sound.  Keith  stooped  and  picked  up  a  gold  coin  from 
the  ground.  It  had  an  oddly  unaccustomed  appearance 
in  these  days  of  treasury  notes.  He  slipped  his  finger 
in  the  aperture  and  extracted  other  coins.  There  were 
ten  of  them  in  all,  ten  sovereigns,  and  with  them  a  much 
creased  bit  of  paper.  He  spread  the  latter  out  on  the 
window  sill  before  him.  Some  one  had  written  a  few 
words  on  it : — 

"  For  Sarah  at  Mr.  Vibart's,  Branksmoor,  from  Joe." 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  him  as 
to  two  points  at  any  rate.  This  was  the  cap  the  dying 
woman  spoke  of,  and  she,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
woman  the  village  believed  to  be  "  Cobb's  "  wife.  Keith 
knew,  of  course,  that  she  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
That  description  of  her  had  been  a  part  of  the  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lonely  Garth  for  secrecy.  The 
woman's  complete  disappearance  had  aroused  much 
comment,  but  the  police  had  been  as  unsuccessful  in 
tracing  her  as  in  tracing  Cobb  himself. 

And  now  he — Keith  Stangar — knew  where  the  woman 
was.  He  was  conscious  of  growing  excitement.  It  was 
possible  that  she  might  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  tell 
him  anything.  It  was  equally  possible  that  the  cap 
was  connected  with  some  affair  of  her  own,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  mystery.  In  all  probability 
she  had  hidden  the  cap  herself.  He  welcomed  the  idea 
since  it  tended  to  exonerate  Vanessa.  Yet  the  next 
moment  his  heart  sank  at  the  thought,  for  if  the  cap 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  Lonely  Garth 
then  he  would  be  as  far  as  ever  from  discovering  what 
he  wanted  to  know — the  person  whom  Vanessa  was 
shielding. 

The  stillness  of  the  afternoon  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  car.  Keith  snatched  up 
a  handkerchief,  rolled  cap,  paper,  and  coins  up  in  it, 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
there  irresolute.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Time  was  so  im- 
portant. The  woman  who  might  help  him  was  dying ; 
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suppose  she  were  to  slip  beyond  his  reach  before  he  could 
even  attempt  to  learn  from  her  that  which  should  alter 
all  life  for  Vanessa  and  for  the  man  who  loved  Vanessa 
so  ?  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  seemed  always  to  be 
asking  himself  that  question,  so  often  without  being 
able  to  find  the  answer.  A  dying  woman  fifty  miles 
away.  He  did  not  even  know  her  name,  or  where  she 
was,  or  whether  he  would  be  allowed 

"  Doctor  Stangar  ;  Stangar  !  "  came  the  visitor's 
pleasant  voice.  Sir  Alec  had  left  the  room  and  was 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

Keith's  face  cleared.  He  had  come  to  a  sudden 
resolution. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

FROM  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  DEATH 

KEITH  sat  in  the  waiting-room  of  Sir  Alec  Gregg's 
private  nursing-home,  and  he  tried  to  contain  his  soul 
in  patience. 

The  woman  called  Sarah  would  be  grateful,  no  doubt, 
since  he  was  taking  her  the  cap  with  the  money  in  it. 
Odd  how  even  a  dying  person  clings  to  mundane  trifles 
to  the  last !  Yes,  he  would  be  very  kind  and  very  patient, 
so  that  in  the  end  he  would  learn  the  truth,  the  truth 
which  must  clear  his  darling. 

The  door  opened.  Keith  sprang  to  his  feet.  A  nurse 
entered,  and  close  behind  her  Keith  caught  s'.giit  of  a 
clergyman.  The  significance  of  the  latter's  presence 
never  struck  him. 

"  My  name's  Stangar,"  he  broke  out.  "  Sir  Alec 
very  kindly  brought  me  up  from  the  country  in  his  car 
to-night.  He  said  he'd  ring  you  up  from  his  house.  I 
came  on  here  alone." 

Sister  Clara  nodded  slowly. 

"  Yes."  she  said,  "  Sir  Alec  'phoned  down  ten  minutes 
ago.  It  is  really  a  pity  you  did  not  wait  until  he  had 
done  so.  Poor  Sarah  Smith  died  this  evening." 

He  had  been  so  confident  that  he  would  be  in  time ; 
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now  he  knew  that  once  again  the  Fates  had  mocked 
him. 

"  Pity,"  he  said  jerkily.  "  Rather  important,  don't 
you  know.  Dead  !  "  He  raised  his  handkerchief,  then, 
with  a  wholly  masculine  dread  of  betraying  weakness, 
put  it  away  resolutely.  "  Dead,"  he  repeated.  "  Did 
my  best  to  get  here  in  time."  He  turned  towards  the 
door. 

Sister  Clara  watched  him  closely.  She  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  exhibition  of  human  emotion,  but  she  was 
quite  sure  that  she  had  never  seen  any  one  put  up  a 
better  fight  to  conceal  his  feelings  than  this  man  did. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "  though  I'm  afraid  that 
won't  do  much  good.  Mr.  Ferrens  was  with  Sarah 
Smith  at  the  last ;  perhaps  you'd  like  to  speak  to  him," 
she  indicated  the  clergyman  who  up  to  then  had  kept 
in  the  background.  Now  he  moved  forward  as  Sister 
Clara  left  the  room. 

Keith  sat  down.  He  was  tired  with  sheer  disappoint- 
ment. The  other  man  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  May  I,  too,  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappoint- 
ment," he  remarked  quietly.  "  Of  course,  you  knew 
that  the  poor  woman  was  dying — an  old  servant, 
perhaps  ?  " 

Keith  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  set  eyes  on  her,  but  I  had  cause  to  believe 
that  she  might  be  able  to  give  me  information  which 
would  affect  the  welfare  of  quite  a  number  of  people. 
I  only  heard  where  she  was  this  afternoon,  and,  goodness 
knows,  I  did  my  best  to  get  to  her  in  time,  but  I'm 
too  late.  Ghastly  words  always,  aren't  they  ?  Too 
late  !  " 

The  clergyman  nodded  sympathetically. 

"  Still,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  you  to  know 
that  even  had  you  arrived  yesterday  you  would  not 
have  found  the  poor  soul  in  a  condition  to  have  given 
even  a  word  of  information  upon  which  any  reliance 
could  be  placed." 

Keith  looked  up  suddenly. 
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"  What  about  the  cap  ?  "  he  hazarded. 

The  other  raised  his  strongly  marked  brows,  then  let 
them  fall. 

"  I  suppose  Sir  Alec  told  you.  Yes,  she  was  always 
mentally  searching  for  a  cap  with  money  in  it.  Money, 
money,  always  money." 

"  But  she  talked  of  other  things/'  Keith  urged. 

Mr.  Ferrens  smiled  indulgently. 

"  A  number  of  other  things,  and  all  of  them  painful. 
She  was  the  victim  of  many  ghastly  fancies.  She  would 
have  it  that  she  had  killed  a  man  she  called  '  Joe,'  a 
man  who  had  wronged  her  long  ago.  Now  she  was 
threatening  him  with  what  she  would  do  if  ever  he 
crossed  her  path  again,  now  exulting  over  her  success. 
I  am  afraid  she  hated  him  very  much,  but  at  least  I 
think  we  may  assume  that  she  was  not  responsible.  A 
mere  trick  of  the  brain.  Had  she  really  done  anything 
so  terrible  we  should  have  heard  of  it.  Murder  will  out." 

"  Did  she  say  anything  else  ?  " 

The  clergyman  made  a  little  movement  of  protest. 

"  Something  about  a  body  which  would  never  be 
found,  since  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  a  horrid 
sentence,  in  which  she  spoke  of  making  '  a  proper  Guy 
Fawkes  of  Joe's  corpse ' ;  an  almost  triumphant  out- 
burst about  the  hated  Joe  '  burning  before  his  time  ! ' 

The  clergyman  spoke  with  unconcealed  distaste ;  it 
surprised  him  that  his  companion  should  hang  on  every 
word  he  said  in  this  way. 

"  One  cannot  possibly  place  any  reliance  upon  words 
uttered  under  such  conditions,"  he  persisted.  "  You, 
as  a  medical  man,  must  often  have  come  across  similar 
cases  of  the  aberrations  of  a  morbid  brain." 

Keith  Stangar  was  not  listening. 

He  had  found  what  he  had  come  in  search  of — the 
truth  ! 

It  staggered  him.  He  was  full  of  exultation  and  of 
wonder.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all,  "  Joe  "  was  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  cap  which  had  caused  him  so 
much  speculation,  "  Sarah  was  the  name  of  VibaiV* 
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old  servant,  the  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  John 
Cobb's  wife.  And  Sarah  had  suffered  injury  at  Joe's 
hands  at  some  period  in  the  past.  The  woman  had 
threatened  vengeance  if  ever  he  crossed  her  path  again. 
He  had  crossed  it  when  he  had  visited  Lonely  Garth 
prior  to  the  fire.  Had  Sarah  been  as  good  as  her  word, 
or  had  Joe's  death  been  the  result  of  an  accident  ?  To 
Keith  it  did  not  matter.  The  one  outstanding  fact  was 
that  Joe  had  died  under  suspicious  circumstances.  What 
more  likely  than  that  Vanessa  should  have  shrunk  in 
horror  from  the  idea  of  handing  a  wronged  woman  over 
to  justice  ? 

But  to  Vibart,  hard  pressed  by  D'Esterre,  the  man's 
death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lonely  Garth  must  have 
proved  amazingly  opportune.  Vibart  had  been  casting 
about  him  at  that  very  time  for  a  means  of  eradicating 
his  own  tracks  ;  he  was  bent  on  disappearing.  Now 
suddenly  fortune  had  placed  what  he  sought  in  his 
hands.  It  was  all  so  amazingly  simple.  Sarah  should 
be  saved,  Lonely  Garth  burned,  and  the  public  should 
be  made  to  believe  that  poor  old  Mr.  Vibart  had  met 
his  death  by  accident.  So  simple,  yet  so  diabolically 
clever. 

He  understood  the  meaning  of  the  rope  which  once 
he  had  believed  had  bound  a  struggling  victim  to  his 
chair.  The  rope  had  merely  held  a  poor  human  husk  in 
position  so  that  Vibart,  the  man  of  almost  incredible 
ingenuity,  might  once  more  bilk  justice  and  escape  the 
attentions  of  a  blackmailer. 

Now  he  could  understand  things  about  Vanessa  which 
at  first  had  puzzled  him.  Her  distaste  had  been  obvious 
enough — how  she  must  have  hated  the  whole  affair ! — 
yet  always  he  had  wondered  at  her  strange  apathy  even 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  looked  for  an  outburst  of 
grief  and  horror.  No  wonder  she  had  been  able  to  take 
calmly  that  which  to  him  had  seemed  terrible  beyond 
words. 

It  had  been  her  love  for  her  grandfather  that  had 
sealed  her  lips — that  and  her  determination  to  shield 
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a  wronged  woman  stung  to  an  act  of  frenzy.  Both 
motives  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  account  for  her 
obstinate  silence.  One  motive  had  been  removed ; 
what  of  the  other  which  remained  ?  Sarah  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  justice  ;  would  Vanessa's  devotion 
to  her  grandfather  force  her  to  allow  an  innocent  man 
to  go  to  his  doom  ?  Never  !  And  even  while  Keith 
told  himself  that,  Keith  experienced  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment as  he  realised  what  publicity  must  mean. 

Sensation  upon  sensation.  The  Tragedy  of  Lonely 
Garth  would  pale  before  the  story  of  Oliver  Frere's 
audacious  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs, 
of  the  pretty  home  he  had  selected  in  which  to  conclude 
his  days,  of  his  most  ingenious  escape  when  the  fact 
had  been  forced  upon  him  that  England  was  no  safe 
haven  for  him  after  all. 

It  is  good  to  get  back  to  the  hills  and  the  heather 
after  the  streets  of  the  city,  good  to  reach  the  haunts 
of  the  curlews  after  the  haunts  of  man.  Keith  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  sheer  satisfaction  as  he  made  his  way 
from  the  junction  back  to  the  tiny  corner  of  the  Universe 
where  he  had  learned  Life's  meaning. 

Soon  the  grim  mystery  of  Lonely  Garth,  the  mystery 
which  had  thrown  a  dark  shadow  across  more  than  one 
life,  would  be  no  mystery  at  all. 

But  before  that  greatly  to  be  desired  state  was  reached, 
Keith  realised  that  one  task  lay  before  him  that  would 
call  for  all  his  resources,  the  reasoning  with  Vanessa  ! 
She  must  be  told  that  he  had  discovered  her  secret ; 
she  must  be  made  to  realise  that  silence  was  no  longer 
possible.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  Keith  hoped  that  old 
Vibart  had  by  this  time  slipped  away  from  Branks- 
moor  and  reached  a  place  of  safety ;  but,  in  any  case, 
D  Esterre,  poor  creature  as  he  was,  must  be  cleared  of 
the  dreadful  charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  with  such  callous  relentlessness.  It  was  impossible 
to  forecast  just  what  would  happen  then,  but  as  to  his 
own  course  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  was  going  to 
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take  Vanessa  straight  to  Frank  Wingard,  lay  the  whole 
case  before  him,  and  trust  to  his  sound  common  sense, 
his  love  of  justice,  and  his  unfailing  humanity.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  friend  at  court ;  it  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, better  still  to  have  a  brother-in-law  at  the 
Home  Office.  He  was  quite  sure  Frank  would  not  allow 
Vanessa  to  suffer.  If  she  had  erred,  it  had  been  through 
love — a  poor  place  this  world  of  ours  when  women 
cease  from  risking  all  from  motives  of  love  and  pity. 

Keith  walked  faster. 

The  village  at  last. 

The  post  office  door  stood  open ;  the  postman's 
bicycle  was  propped  outside.  Keith  entered  from  force 
of  habit ;  one  always  called  for  one's  letters  at  Branks- 
moor  after  the  first  post. 

"  Anything  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Outhwaite's  daughter  was  in  charge.  She  was 
making  great  play  with  the  stamp. 

"  No,  Doctor  Stangar  ;  yes,  wait  a  bit.  There  aren't 
any  letters  by  this  post  for  you,  but  I've  just  stamped 
one  posted  here.  Silly,  I  call  it,  when  they  might  have 
stepped  across  the  way  and  put  it  in  your  own  box. 
Some  folks  think  nothing  of  wasting  money.  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  take  it ;  any  way,  no  one  will 
know. ' 

Keith  smiled  as  he  took  the  letter. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will,"  he  smiled.  "  I  shall  tell  the 
rector  to  give  you  a  lecture  on  so  serious  a  lapse  from 
duty.  Sure  there's  nothing  else  for  me  ?  Afternoon." 
And,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  crossed  the  road 
to  the  surgery. 

Keith  went  into  the  sitting-room  ;  then  he  remem- 
bered the  letter.  The  writing  was  unfamiliar. 

"  Dearest  " — the  man's  eyes  opened  wide  in  wonder. 
He  turned  the  page  quickly.  The  letter  was  signed 
"  Vanessa !  " 

Keith  sat  down  by  the  window. 

"  Dearest,  this  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  letter  I  shall 
ever  write  to  you  " — a  swift  protest  sprang  to  his  lips 
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-"  it  is  because  of  that  I  am  so  bold.  I  want  you  to 
know  how  all  along  throughout  my  troubles  I  have 
felt  your  faith  in  me  and  your  dear  love  supporting 
me.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  every  word  you  said  to 
me  j'esterday  in  Linger  Wood,  for  all  the  care  you  have 
tried  to  take  of  me.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having 
made  me  see  so  clearly  that  I  cannot  let  an  innocent 
man  suffer  for  what  he  never  did.  For  just  a  moment 
I  thought  I  could,  because  it  seemed  that  good  might 
come  out  of  evil ;  you  showed  me  I  was  wrong,  and 
for  that,  most  of  all,  I  am  grateful.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Mitford ;  he  will  tell  you  everything  ;  and,  any 
way,  you  will  know  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  put 
all  right.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  stupid  things 
about  forgetting,  because  I  don't  want  you  to  forget 
me  quite — only  to  remember  always  that  the  mistakes 
I  made  were  from  motives  which  did  not  seem  wrong. 
I  think  that  is  all,  except  good-bye — Vanessa/' 

He  read  the  letter  slowly.  His  momentary  delight 
had  gone.  Vanessa  had  said  good-bye  ;  she  had  not 
meant  him  to  receive  the  letter  until  to-morrow.  So 
much  might  happen  before  then.  He  guessed  that  by 
to-morrow  she  meant  to  be  far  away  from  him.  To 
what  had  he  driven  her  ?  What  steps  had  his  words 
of  yesterday  suggested  ?  She  had  written  to  Mitford. 
What  had  she  written  ?  And  why,  having  done  so, 
had  she  determined  to  disappear  ? 

The  answer  was  not  far  to  seek.  She  had  tried  to 
save  D'Esterre  without  implicating  her  grandfather. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  said  nothing  to  suggest 
that  old  Vibart  was  still  alive.  Only  he  knew  that 
amazing  fact.  It  was  no  cowardice  that  had  prompted 
flight,  but  sheer  inability  to  answer  questions. 

The  man  got  to  his  feet.  He  must  go  to  Vanessa. 
That  was  what  he  had  been  bent  on  doing  all  the  day, 
yet  now  the  position  had  become  different ;  an  undefined 
fear  was  clutching  at  his  very  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

APPREHENSION 

THE  rector  came  out  of  the  study  at  the  sound  of  Keith's 
voice  in  the  hall. 

"  I'm  in  an  awful  hurry,"  Keith  jerked  out.  He 
would  never  know  a  moment's  peace  until  he  learned 
whether  Vanessa  had  already  left  Branksmoor. 

"  Why  this  agitation  ?  "  said  his  friend.  "  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  Vanessa  has  gone  fishing  with 
the  twins." 

"  Sure  she  didn't  say  anything  about  leaving  Branks- 
moor ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Why  should  she  ?  Oh,  you  mean 
on  account  of  D'Esterre's  arrest.  It  does,  of  course, 
place  her  in  a  somewhat  invidious  position.  Vanessa 
cannot  marry  the  man  who  is  suspected  of  having 
murdered  her  grandfather." 

Keith  left  with  a  muttered  word  of  thanks.  He 
strode  along  in  the  sunlight.  Vanessa  had  not  meant 
him  to  get  her  letter  until  to-morrow,  and  by  that  time 
she  intended  to  be  "  far  away."  She  had  not  gone  yet ; 
he  was  in  time. 

Cap  in  hand,  he  toiled  up  the  hill.  The  sun  was  hot, 
but  the  breeze  up  there  was  fresh.  Now  he  had  reached 
the  summit,  and  from  it  he  cast  a  swift  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream.  He  saw  Jerningham  at  once. 
He  had  not  slipped  away  ;  he  was  there,  by  the  ancient 
stone  footbridge  of  one  span,  whipping  the  water  in  his 
own  inimitable  way.  Aiid  there  was  Mitford.  What 
were  they  saying,  those  two,  as  they  talked ;  With  all 
his  soul  Keith  longed  to  know.  He  was  frightened. 
Great  God  in  heaven,  how  frightened  he  was  !  He  did 
not  know  why.  Where  was  Vanessa  ? 

He  turned  and  sprinted  down  the  hill. 

"The  old  trick,"  Jerningham  said,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  newcomer,  "  a  woman's  senseless 
altruism.  Good  lord,  how  senseless  they  are,  bless 
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them  !  And  how  credulous  Scotland  Yard  is  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — bless  it !  " 

It  took  a  good  deal  to  ruffle  Inspector  Mitford's 
temper.  At  the  present  juncture  he  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  think  that  even  you,  Mr.  Jerningham,  will  allow 
that  when  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  volunteered,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  test  it.  If  you  know  where  Miss 
Vibart  is — they  told  me  at  the  rectory  she  had  come 
in  this  direction — you  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  by 
concealing  the  knowledge." 

"  You  may  be  accustomed  to  be  laughed  at,"  Jerning- 
ham returned  scathingly.  "  I  am  not.  Nor  did  I 
believe  everything  I  was  told  when  I  was  the  smartest 
man  at  the  Yard." 

The  other  smiled. 

"  We've  only  your  word  for  it  that  you  were  !  Of 
course,  I  can  understand  your  annoyance ;  you  and  I 
are  not  going  to  quarrel.  You're  out  to  clear  up  the 
Lonely  Garth  affair ;  so  am  I.  You  put  your  money 
on  D'Esterre,  and  I,  perhaps  rather  rashly,  backed 
you.  Still,  I'll  admit  the  case  against  him  did  look 

—  -        -  - 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mitford  .  .  .  everything  .  .  . 
I  have  done  my  best  to  put  all  right."  Keith  saw  the 
written  words  again.  Yes,  he  knew  quite  well  what 
Mitford  was  talking  of,  though  he  had  still  to  learn  what 
it  was  Vanessa  had  told  this  man. 

"  Exactly.  As  soon  as  you  get  a  kind-hearted  girl's 
mistaken  effusion,  you  switch  off  from  D'Esterre 

"  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Mitford  interrupted. 
"  D'Esterre  is  safe  under  lock  and  key,  and  will  remain 
there  until  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  Miss  Vibart's 
statement." 

"  Show  it  me." 

Detective-Inspector  Mitford  hesitated  an  instant, 
then,  to  the  watcher's  surprise,  he  took  a  letter  from 
his  pocket. 


black  until  I  received  this  extraordinary  letter  froi 
Miss  Vibart." 
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The  other  just  glanced  through  it  swiftly ;  any  one 
else  would  have  pored  over  each  word,  no  doubt  they 
were  vital  enough.  He  gathered  their  import  almost 
instinctively.  Then  he  folded  the  letter,  and  he  did 
an  odd  thing,  for  before  returning  it  to  the  envelope 
he  raised  the  page  to  his  lips,  and  he  kissed  the  line 
which  bore  the  words  "  Vanessa  Vibart."  And,  after 
that,  Mr.  Jerningham  passed  the  letter  back  to  Mitford, 
and  turned  away  without  a  word.  Creel  and  rod  were 
left  on  the  bank,  the  man  started  resolutely  up  the 
stream. 

Mitford  followed  him,  Keith  close  behind. 

11  Well,"  the  former  asked,  "  what  do  you  make  of 
it  ?  "  He  was  clearly  nonplussed  by  Jerningham's 
silence. 

Nick  Jerningham  turned,  and,  at  the  sight  of  his  face 
the  fear  which  had  never  left  Keith  Stangar  grew  well- 
nigh  unbearable. 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  I've  found  her/'  The  voice  was 
quite  different  to  the  voice  those  other  two  knew  so 
well.  It  struck  Keith  as  suddenly  old  and  weary. 

"  Well,  anyway,  you  won't  blame  me  now  for  wanting 
to  see  Miss  Vibart.  One  can't  overlook  a  statement  like 
that,  eh  ?  "  Mitford  was  not  taunting  his  rival ;  it  was 
almost  as  though  Mitford  felt  the  need  of  self -justification. 

The  other  stared  at  the  speaker  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  A  statement  like  that,"  he  repeated.  Then  he  said  a 
curious  thing.  "  If  I  had  received  a  letter  like  that,  I 
should  have  known  the  whole  truth  at  once." 

"  Then  it  is  true  ?  "  Mitford  persisted. 

"  What,  that  Vanessa  Vibart  is  the  criminal  you  are 
in  search  of  ?  That  because  of  a  quarrel  with  the  old 
man  she  loved  Vanessa  Vibart  committed  a  deed  which 
even  a  bad  woman  might  have  shrunk  from  ?  No, 
Detective-Inspector  Mitford,  I'd  have  known  better  than 
that." 

"  What  would  you  have  known  ?  " 

And,  instead  of  answering,  old  Jerningham  turned 
away  again. 
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"  Leave  me  alone,"  he  said ;  his  voice  was  still  that 
of  a  man  who  was  bruised  and  broken.  "  Leave  me 
alone  until  I've  found  her ;  time  enough  to  talk  then." 

Keith  never  attempted  to  interpose.  He  just  followed 
those  other  two.  If  Jerningham  was  crushed,  he,  the 
man  who  loved  Vanessa  so,  was  stunned.  He  under- 
stood now  only  too  well  what  had  happened.  Vanessa 
had  taken  the  desperate  step  of  accusing  herself,  and 
it  was  all  his  doing.  Vanessa  had  taken  the  only  course 
left  open  to  her.  Mitford  had  suspected  her ;  there- 
fore he  would  be  the  more  ready  to  believe  her  "  con- 
fession." D'Esterre  would  be  freed ;  no  one  would 
suspect  that  her  grandfather  was  still  alive. 

But  what  of  Vanessa  herself  ?  She  had  crossed,  or 
was  about  to  cross,  a  stream  over  which  no  one  could 
follow  her.  It  was  the  realisation  of  that  which  had 
painted  horror  so  clearly  on  Jerningham's  face. 

In  single  file  the  three  men  waded  through  the  heather 
which  clothed  the  steep  hillside.  Suddenly  Jerningham 
stopped  and  got  over  a  low  stone  wall  which  formed  a 
circle.  The  third  man  saw  the  second  put  out  a  hand 
as  though  to  stop  him,  then  withdraw  it.  Mitford  noted 
that  Doctor  Stangar  did  not  attempt  to  follow  his  leader 
this  time  ;  he  stood  very  still,  with  his  arms  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  detective  reached  the  obstacle,  and  he  glanced 
at  the  doctor  questioningly.  Old  Jerningham  was  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  his  back  was  towards  them  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  examining  the  heather  which  grew  close 
up  to  the  edge  of  a  cavity  in  the  ground.  Mitford 
glanced  at  the  doctor  again.  It  irritated  him  to  feel 
that  he  was  being  kept  in  the  dark.  What  was  Jer- 
ningham doing  ?  Why  should  Doctor  Stangar's  face 
be  so  white  and  strained  ? 

The  man  hi  the  walled  circle  sat  back  on  his  heels 
as  a  boy  might  have  done. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Nothing  has  been  dis- 
turbed to-day.  I'll  stake  my  life  on  it." 

Keith  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  forehead, 
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"  Hellenpot,"  said  Mr.  Jerningham  pleasantly, "  other- 
wise the  mouth  of  hell,  one  of  the  most  famous  '  pot 
holes '  in  all  the  North  Country.  Private  entry  to  the 
nether  world — people  have  been  trying  to  find  the  way 
out  for  goodness  knows  how  long  !  That  wall,"  Mr. 
Jerningham  ran  on  conversationally,  "  is  intended  to 
keep  poor  blundering  sheep  from  tumbling  to  the 
bottom." 

"  Good  God  !  "  Mitford  breathed.  He  knew  exactly 
what  the  other  meant.  "  Jerningham,  you're  sure  she's 
not  gone  over  ?  " 

"  A  tender-hearted  sleuth-hound  !  "  Jerningham 
mocked.  Then  he  smiled  up  at  the  man  leaning  over 
the  wall  quite  frankly.  "  My  dear  fellow,  if  a  hair 
of  her  head  was  injured  I  should  never  rest  until  I 
had  stamped  the  life  out  of  you." 

Keith  made  a  movement  of  uncontrolled  impatience. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  waste  time !  There's 
Vanessa  to  think  of." 

"  I  am  always  thinking  of  her,  my  son.  She  has 
gone  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  something  tells  me  that 
she  will  pay  a  visit  to  Hellenpot  after  she  has  taken  her 
last  look  at  the  land  which  to  the  young  is  always  the 
Land  of  Promise.  I  do  not  think  she  means  to  return 
to  supper.  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  disappointed  when 
she  finds  that  we  have  forestalled  her,  that  if  the  road 
to  Paradise  is  barred,  that  to  Hellenpot  is  likewise 
closed."  The  speaker  took  out  his  pipe  and  settled 
himself  more  comfortably  on  the  heather  close  by  the 
edge  of  the  gaping  hole.  "  So  we  will  wait  a  little,  my 
friends,  wait  with  our  eyes  turned  to  the  hills  whence 
cometh — The  Verdict." 

Now,  what  on  earth  did  Nick  Jerningham  mean  by 
that  ?  " 

Keith  turned  his  back  on  Hellenpot,  and  he  gazed  at 
the  distant  track,  down  which,  if  Jerningham  was  right, 
Vanessa  must  come.  Mr.  Mitford  sat  down  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall. 

"  I  suppose  seme  day  you'll  stop  talking  riddles," 
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he  remarked  to  the  man  at  the  other  side  of  it.    "  Must 
have  found  you  trying  at  the  Yard." 

A  chuckle.  "  They  did,  Mr.  Inspector  Mitford,  they 
did.  One  of  the  most  trying  men  they  ever  had  to 
deal  with."  And  again  that  low  laugh  of  sheer  amuse- 
iient. 

Keith  started. 

'  You're  right,"  he  exclaimed,  "  she's  coming.  I  say, 
jerningham,  Vanessa  is  coming." 

"  And  it  will  take  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least, 
whereas  I  only  want  a  moment  or  two,"  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  Then,  abruptly,  "  Mitford,  you 
asked  me  a  question  just  now.  I  reserved  the  answer. 
You  asked  me  what  conclusion  I  should  have  come  to 
had  I  received  the  communication  which  caused  you 
such  a  flutter  this  morning.  Well,  had  I  been  in  your 
place — gifted,  of  course,  with  your  unparalleled  astute- 
ness— I  think  I  should  have  guessed  the  truth." 

"  If  you  have  done  so,  I  wish  that  you  would  share 
it  with  me,"  Mitford  returned  quietly. 

"  What,  our  astute  Inspector  asks  for  guidance  from 
me !  Well,  I  am  always  ready  to  oblige  a  young  con- 
fre"re.  Having  studied  Vanessa  Vibart,  as,  of  course, 
you  have  studied  us  all,  I  should  have  known  that  the 
thing  she  wrote  was  impossible ;  ergo,  it  was  written 
to  shield  the  guilty.  Not  D'Esterre ;  Vanessa  is 
generous,  but  she  is  not  a  fool.  Then  who  remains  ? 
You  have,  of  course,  exhausted  all  her  friends.  You 
do  not  believe  that  Doctor  Stangar,  or  the  rector,  or 
the  twins  set  fire  to  Lonely  Garth,  and  so,  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  I,  in  your  place,  should  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  person  the  girl  loved 
sufficiently  to  make  her  attempt  this  insane  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  the  man  who  had  been  to  her  father  and 
mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother  all  in  one — that 
shocking  old  scamp,  Oliver  Frere,  alias  '  poor  dear  Mr. 
Vibart '  !  " 

"  But  he  is  dead.  Would  any  girl  go  so  far  to  save 
a  dead  man's  reputation  ?  " 
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"  As  dead  as  '  John  Cobb,'  "  came  the  voice  from 
behind  the  wall.  "  There  is  a  classic  tale  called  '  A 
Tale  of  Noses  '  ;  let  me  tell  you  '  A  Tale  of  Beards/ 
The  hero  is  an  old  man  in  a  wheel-chair  who  wears  a 
white  wig  too.  So  benevolent  !  He  tells  people  that 
he  is  helpless,  and  since  he  is  never  seen  out  of  his  chair 
no  one  ever  dreams  of  disbelieving  him.  Why  should 
they  ?  An  attendant,  '  John  Cobb  ' — he  is  sturdy 
enough,  though  he  has  a  way  of  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  He  wears  a  red  beard,  a  short,  scrubby  red 
beard,  and  he  affects  the  speech  of  the  rougher  folk. 
Odd  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  Cobb 
and  his  master  were  never  seen  together  !  One  moment ; 
Cobb  was  often  seen  wheeling  the  bath-chair,  but  that 
is  far  from  saying  that  there  was  any  one  in  it."  The 
laugh  which  accompanied  the  words  was  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment. "  The  neighbours  saw  the  '  attendant '  wheeling 
the  chair  on  the  terrace,  and  they  took  the  inmate  en 
faith.  We  are  a  credulous  people  !  " 

Keith  stole  a  glance  at  Detective  Mitford.  His  own 
amazement  was  real  enough,  and  he  had  less  cause  for 
it  than  Mitford,  for  he  already  knew  half  the  tale.  The 
detective's  face  had  always  been  discreetly  expression- 
less, but  that  afternoon  on  the  hillside  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  blank  astonishment.  Keith  saw  him 
move.  He  thought  he  was  about  to  spring  up  and  climb 
over  the  wall.  Caution  was  stronger  than  impulse. 

"  A  fairy  tale  for  a  summer  afternoon  !  "  Mitfcrd 
brought  the  words  out  with  a  fine  assumption  of  scepti- 
cism. "  You  were  '  John  Cobb '  yourself  a  bit  back, 
Mr.  Jerningham." 

"  And  so  I  was  when  I  was  not  '  poor  old  Vibart,' 
just  as  I  was  '  poor  old  Vibart '  when  it  no  longer 
suited  me  to  be  Oliver  Frere." 

"  And  what  about  Jerningham,  late  of  Scotland 
Yard  ?  " 

"  What,  the  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  laying 
by  the  heels  of  Oliver  Frere,  the  man  Sir  Frank  Wingard 
vouched  for  ?  Oh,  all  I  told  you  of  him  was  true,  only 
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I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  died  some  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  adopt  his  personality  when  the 
inopportune  revelations  of  our  friend,  Doctpr  Stangar, 
spoiled  all  my  carefully  laid  plans,  and  convinced  me 
that  I  must  not  run  away  and  leave  Vanessa  '  with  the 
dog  to  hold/  ' 

"  And  the  body  in  the  chair  ?  " 

"  What  an  insatiable  person  for  information  !  Why 
not  ask  Doctor  Stangar  ?  He  went  to  Leeds  yesterday. 
Get  him  to  tell  you  what  he  learned  at  Sir  Alec  Gregg's 
private  nursing  home." 

Keith  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Old  Jerningham,"  he  said,  "  I'm  so  damned  sorry  ! 
I  don't  care  a  hang  about  the  Tufmell  Trust  Frauds  ; 
I  don't  know  anything  of  Oliver  Frere.  I  only  know 
Nick  Jerningham,  my  pal.  I  wouldn't  have  brought 
you  to  this  for  worlds." 

"  You  brought  me  ?  Such  presumption  !  Kismet,  my 
Fate,  the  perpetual  mover  on.  Odd,  though,  dear  boy. 
isn't  it,  to  think  that  all  this  pother  was  arranged  just 
so  that  you  could  come  this  afternoon  to  meet  Vanessa 
and  lead  her  away  from  Hellenpot  to  love  and  happiness. 
If  you  have  time  will  you  tell  her  not  to  worry  about 
the  old  man  any  longer.  Tell  her  that  he  sends  her  by 
the  best  of  messengers  all  his  love,  tell  her  that  he  who 
has  accepted  so  much  devotion  from  her  generous  hands 
cannot  take  the  last  gift  she  would  give,  tell  her  that 
'  Nick  Jerningham  '  and  '  faithful  John  Cobb,'  with  '  old 
Vibart '  and  that  unutterable  scamp,  ^Frere,  have  just 
received  their  final  orders  to  move  on." 

Detective  Mitford  sprang  to  his  feet.  There  had  not 
been  a  sound,  but  no  one  lounged  by  the  brink  of  Hellen- 
pot now.  Only  two  men  stood  by  the  stone  wall  looking 
down. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

DETECTIVE   MITFORD  WRITES   HIS   REPORT 

DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR  MITFORD  looked  up  from  his 
papers  as  Keith  Stangar  entered  the  surgery  parlour. 

"  Glad  you've  come,"  the  man  at  the  table  remarked, 
"  it's  the  deuce  of  a  report  to  write." 

Keith  went  over  to  the  hearth  without  speaking,  and 
began  filling  his  pipe.  He  had  grown  accustomed  to 
seeing  '  Nick  Jerningham  '  in  the  easy-chair.  He  would 
never  see  old  '  Jerningham '  there  again. 

Mitford  examined  the  nib  of  his  pen. 

"  Miss  Vibart  all  right  ?  "  he  asked. 

Keith  nodded. 

"  Erskine's  the  best  fellow  going,"  he  returned,  "  and 
his  wife  is  one  in  a  thousand.  Goodness  knows  how 
much  they  understand,  but  they  are  awfully  fond  of 
her,  and  they  know  she  is  in  trouble.  That's  enough 
for  them." 

"  A  very  dreadful  shock  for  her,"  the  detective  said 
quite  sympathetically.  Keith  was  grateful  to  him  for 
that,  it  seemed  to  put  them  on  easier  terms. 

"  Ghastly,"  he  agreed,  "  though  a  relief,  you  know, 
even  if  one  can't  expect  a  woman  to  own  it.  How  she 
must  have  loved  Frere  to  go  through  all  she  has  done  for 
his  sake  !  Well,  she  knows  he  is  safe  at  last.  You 
can't  touch  him  now,  and  I  suppose  you're  not  keen 
on  raking  up  the  old  scandal,  eh  ?  " 

"  Personally,  no.  The  public  would  say,  '  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,'  the  public  loves  to  be  trite. 
However,  we  needn't  trouble  about  them,  thank  good- 
ness ;  the  report  is  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  unusual." 

"  Very  well,  let's  see  if  I  can  help  you.  I've  had  a 
better  chance  than  you.  I  think  it  has  been  a  relief 
to  Miss  Vibart  to  tell  me  all  she  knows.  She  doesn't 
wish  to  keep  back  anything — now.  I'll  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. Oliver  Frere — or  shall  we  call  him  '  Vibart  '- 
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settled  in  the  Colonies  and  lived  quite  happily  on  his 
ill-gotten  gains  for  many  years.  His  granddaughter  had 
not  the  ghost  of  a  suspicion  as  to  how  he  had  come  by 
his  wealth  ;  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  ask 
questions.  Well,  Jerningham — the  real  Jerningham, 
mind — get  it  firmly  into  your  head  that  all  the  dead 
man  told  us  about  the  ex-detective  was  true — did 
actually  run  his  man  to  earth,  then  he  met  with  an 
accident.  No,  Frere  did  not  kill  him,  the  accident  was 
genuine  enough,  though,  of  course,  Frere  had  no  cause 
to  grieve ;  the  one  man  he  had  been  afraid  of  was  out 
of  the  way  for  ever,  so  he  determined  to  carry  out  one 
of  those  odd  sentimental  whims  which  even  the  most 
unlikely  men  allow  to  alter  their  lives.  He  was  hungry 
for  a  sight  of  England,  wanted  to  settle  down  and  end 
his  days  there.  But  he  was  always  cautious,  and  so 
he  hit  on  the  idea  of  returning  as  an  old  invalid ;  that 
would  give  him  the  excuse  for  playing  the  recluse.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  clever  the  whole  scheme 
strikes  me.  He  took  the  lonely  house  on  the  moors — 
it  was  the  very  place  for  him — and  he  settled  down 
there  with  his  granddaughter  and  one  woman  servant 
named  Sarah  Smith.  Keep  your  eye  on  Sarah  Smith, 
she  played  an  important  if  a  quite  unpremeditated 
part. 

"  Now  the  old  man  had  no  idea  of  spending  his  life 
in  a  wheel-chair — active  old  chap  as  we  know — and  so 
he  hit  on  the  idea  of  the  dual  personality  of  '  Vibart,' 
the  paralytic,  and  '  John  Cobb,'  the  servant.  Disguises 
always  seem  improbable  to  me,  yet  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  and  remembering  what  he  told  us  this  after- 
noon, it  does  not  sound  at  all  impossible." 

The  detective  nodded. 

"  I  have  known  far  more  complicated  deceptions  to 
succeed,"  he  remarked. 

"  Well,  anyway,  this  one  worked  all  right,  and  for 
a  time  things  ran  smoothly.  His  granddaughter  was 
told  a  tale  about  an  old  enemy,  and  again  she  asked 
no  questions.  In  no  case  was  she  likely  to  wish  to  give 
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away  the  old  man  who  was  her  only  relative,  and  of 
whom  she  was  so  fond.  Old  men  have  their  cranks." 

Mitford  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  Keith  went  on. 

"  Then  D'Esterre  began  to  be  troublesome.  The 
only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  Frere  should  have 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  ever  having  placed  himself 
in  D'Esterre's  power.  D'Esterre,  you  will  remember, 
was  originally  the  youthful  clerk  who  had  discovered 
how  his  employer  was  victimising  the  public,  and  who 
had  been  ready  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  for  a  considera- 
tion— a  very  handsome  consideration.  Actually  he  was 
either  an  accomplice  or  a  blackmailer.  I  fancy  Frere 
regarded  him  as  a  mere  tool,  clearly  he  was  satisfied 
that  as  long  as  the  fellow  was  well  paid  he  could  be 
trusted.  To  give  his  principal  away  would  be  to  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  and  to  implicate 
himself  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  Frere  over- 
looked two  facts.  One  was  that  D'Esterre  had  allowed 
himself  to  get  into  the  power  of  his  rapacious  evil  genius, 
the  fellow  we  only  know  as  Philip  the  valet,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  play  the  deuce  with  what  manhood  he 
had  by  taking  drugs,  and  who,  no  doubt,  picked  his 
brains  and  purse.  The  other  was  that  even  D'Esterre 
was  capable  of  falling  in  love.  He  wanted  to  marry 
Vanessa  Vibart.  She  hated  the  sight  of  him.  The  old 
man  wouldn't  hear  of  the  marriage  either,  so  D'Esterre, 
disappointed  of  his  desire,  and  egged  on  by  Philip, 
became  dangerous.  '  Old  Vibart '  determined  to  '  move 
on  '  once  more.  What  actual  scheme  that  wonderful 
brain  of  his  evolved  we  shall  never  know.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  he  was  bent  upon  leaving  Branksmoor 
and  concealing  his  tracks. 

"  Now  Sarah  Smith  conies  in.  Sarah  Smith  had  her 
own  tragedy.  A  common  tragedy  enough,  but  one 
which  never  loses  its  potency.  She  had  been  vilely 
treated  by  a  man  who  had  ruined  her,  and  who,  she 
always  declared,  had  caused  her  baby's  death.  Most 
women  take  that  sort  of  thing  with  extraordinary 
equanimity ;  she  didn't.  She  always  swore  that  if  she 
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got  the  chance,  if  '  Joe  ' — Miss  Vibart  doesn't  even  know 
his  full  name — came  in  her  way  again,  she  would  make 
him  suffer.  He  did,  and  she  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
Miss  Vibart  believes  that  the  man's  death  was  the  result 
of  an  accident  during  a  quarrel.  There'd  been  an  angry 
altercation,  the  woman  had  had  a  sharp-pointed  kitchen 
knife  in  her  hand.  '  Joe  '  lived  long  enough  to  say  that 
it  had  been  his  fault.  I  only  emphasise  all  this  to 
account  for  the  stand  Miss  Vibart  took  up.  She  was 
not  going  to  hand  a  wronged  woman,  let  alone  a  woman 
who  had  served  her  faithfully,  over  to  the  police.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  when  she  had  assisted  Sarah  Smith 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  the  problem  of 
the  body  to  be  disposed  of.  She  was  at  her  wits'  end. 
Not  so  her  grandfather.  Once  more  fortune  had  favoured 
him ;  once  more  that  marvellous  brain  of  his  got  to 
work.  He  would  save  Sarah  from  the  consequences 
of  her  action  and  shake  off  D'Esterre  at  the  same  time. 
No  one  should  have  cause  to  question  where  he  had 
gone,  even  D'Esterre  should  be  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  gained  a  refuge  where  neither  police  nor  black- 
mailers could  follow.  There  should  be  a  fire  at  Lonely 
Garth,  and  in  the  ruins  human  remains  should  be  found. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  beyond  recognition.  No  one 
would  doubt  but  that  the  old  man,  fond  of  reading  in 
his  chair  by  lamplight,  had  been  the  victim  of  a  fatal 
accident.  He  may  have  thought  of  it  before, '  Joe's  '  body 
h.ad  supplied  the  very  material  of  which  he  stood  in  the 
greatest  need." 

"  Clever,"  Mitford  murmured,  "  distinctly  clever. 
Accounts  for  Miss  Vibart's  action  too.  A  sister  woman 
in  peril — yes,  yes." 

"  Deuced  clever,  and  it  would  have  come  off  all  right, 
too,  if  only  he  had  not  used  a  rope  to  fasten  the  body 
to  be  cremated  into  the  chair.  You  know  how  I  chanced 
on  the  scene.  I  didn't  know  '  Vibart,'  and,  in  any  case, 
the  back  of  the  chair  was  towards  me,  but  I  saw  the 
rope.  That,  and  the  fact  that  the  lamp  still  stood  on 
the  table  seemed  to  refute  the  theory  of  accident.  He 
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ought  to  have  upset  the  lamp,  you  know.  I  told  my 
story  of  the  man  tied  to  his  chair,  never  doubting  that 
I  was  referring  to  the  master  of  Lonely  Garth.  I 
started  the  sensation  quite  unintentionally,  and  by  so 
doing  I  entirely  spoiled  Frere's  plan.  He  was  to  have 
got  clear.  As  you  will  remember,  he  had  intended  Miss 
Vibart  to  remain  in  the  village  a  little  while,  and  then, 
upon  some  pretext  or  another,  to  have  joined  him 
abroad.  If  only  I'd  never  seen  what  I  did  see,  if  only 
I'd  never  spoken,  everything  would  have  happened 
according  to  plan." 

The  speaker's  voice  dropped.  For  the  moment  he 
forgot  that  it  was  a  criminal  who  had  preferred  self- 
destruction  to  answering  for  his  actions,  for  the  moment 
he  actually  forgot  that  but  for  that  momentous  visit 
of  his  to  Lonely  Garth  he  and  Vanessa  might  never 
have  met ;  he  only  knew  that  his  heart  was  heavy 
because  it  had  been  he  who  all  unintentionally  had 
driven  "  Nick  Jerningham  "  to  "  move  on." 

"Yes,"  Mitford  said,  "but  fortunately  you  did 
speak." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  spoke  all  right,  and  promptly  all  sorts 
of  theories  were  started.  Even  Vanessa  Vibart  was  in 
danger  of  being  suspected.  D'fisterre,  or  Philip,  smelt 
a  rat.  The  whole  thing  was  in  the  melting-pot.  The 
attention  of  all  England  was  focused  upon  Branksmoor, 
and  it  was  then  that  Frere  did  about  the  maddest  thing 
I've  ever  heard  of ;  he  deliberately  chucked  away 
personal  disguise,  assumed  the  name  and  calling  of 
his  late  persecutor,  Nick  Jerningham,  ex-detective,  and 
coolly  came  back  to  Branksmoor  to  protect  his  beloved 
granddaughter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  watch  for 
himself  the  trend  of  events.  Pretty  plucky,  wasn't 
it?" 

Mitford  of  the  Yard  rubbed  his  hands  in  unconcealed 
approval. 

"  What  a  nerve  1  "  he  said. 

"  He  wanted  more  than  that,"  the  other  ran  on. 
Vd  got  to  cook  D'Esterre's  goose.  D'Es»teiT« 
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surmised  that  Frere  was  still  alive,  since  he  could  think 
of  no  one  in  the  least  likely  to  tie  '  old  Vibart '  up  and 
burn  him.  D'Esterre,  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  had 
actually  become  possessed  of  the  watch  with  the  paper 
in  it,  the  paper  which  was  to  be  Miss  Vibart's  protection 
if  needed.  With  that  paper  in  his  possession,  and  an 
inkling  of  the  truth,  he  was  in  a  pretty  strong  position. 
It  isn't  difficult  to  guess  how  Miss  Vibart  came  to  consent 
to  his  proposal  of  marriage — a  practised  blackmailer, 
D'Esterre  !  Here,  then,  was  another  reason  for  Frere's 
pitiless  action  in  accusing  D'Esterre.  He  was  not 
going  to  allow  D'Esterre  to  marry  his  granddaughter ; 
he  was  determined  to  be  rid  of  him  once  and  for 
all." 

Mitford  smiled  grimly. 

"  It  is  a  little  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  that  he 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  making  Scotland  Yard  his 
tool  by  arresting  this  D'Esterre.  For  sheer  audacity 
that  takes  a  good  deal  of  beating."  A  pause — then  : 
"  Of  course,  you  mustn't  forget  that,  sooner  or  later 
D'Esterre  would  have  told  us  his  version. 

"  Yes,  but  what  good  would  that  have  done  when  you 
already  had  'Jerningham's'  statement  in  your  posses- 
sion ?  You  knew  from  it  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
about  Frere,  you  knew  also  the  ignoble  part  D'Esterre 
had  played,  and  you  were  satisfied  that  '  Vibart '  was 
dead.  Would  you,  or  any  jury,  have  believed  it  if  the 
man  who  was  accused  of  having  killed  his  victim  for  a 
quite  adequate  motive  merely  went  on  saying  that  the 
latter  was  alive,  or  would  you  and  the  jury  have  simply 
found  in  the  statement  a  guilty  man's  frantic  endeavour 
to  save  his  skin  ?  " 

Mitford  was  drawing  pictures  on  the  blotting- 
papers. 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  he  said.  "  If  Miss  Vibart 
had  kept  quiet  the  thing  would  have  gone 
through." 

If  Vanessa  had  kept  quiet !  There  had  never  been 
any  possibility  of  that.  Vanessa  was  incapable  of 
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allowing  an  innocent  man  to  suffer,  besides  there  had 
been  her  friendship  for  Estelle — Estelle  who  loved  her 
worthless  brother  even  as  he  loved  her.  That  alone 
had  made  silence  impossible.  No,  there  had  never  been 
the  remotest  chance  of  Vanessa  acquiescing  in  her 
grandfather's  pitiless  scheme  for  long. 

"  The  cleverest  man  makes  mistakes,"  he  returned. 
"  Frere's  biggest  was  in  supposing  that  his  granddaughter 
would  stand  by  and  see  an  innocent  man  suffer.  She 
hated  D'Esterre,  but  that  was  not  to  say  that  she  would 
remain  silent  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged 
for  a  crime  he  had  never  committed.  She  had  to  do 
something ;  she  had  to  find  a  way  of  satisfying  you 
without  implicating  her  grandfather,  and  so  she  tried 
the  desperate  measure  of  accusing  herself.  Even  that 
alone  would  not  have  served ;  no  one  who  knew  her 
could  have  believed  such  a  tale,  and  gradually  she  came 
to  see  that  for  her  plan  to  succeed  her  own  death  was 
necessary.  She  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  questions  ; 
she  must  also,  by  her  action,  convey  the  impression  that 
she  daren't  face  the  consequences  of  the  thing  she 
professed  to  have  done.  It  was  only  when  Frere  realised 
her  intention  that  he  knew  his  game  to  be  up.  You're 
bound  to  think  badly  of  him  ;  but,  at  least,  admit  that 
there  was  one  thing  he  loved  more  than  himself.  That, 
at  any  rate,  we  may  set  to  his  account.  It's  a  pretty 
bad  one  on  the  debit  side,  but  there  is  one  big  entry 
on  the  credit  page — he  knew  how  to  make  people  love 
him.  There  were  the  twins,  there  was  Keith  Stangar, 
there  was  his  granddaughter — those  four  knew  him,  and 
in  their  varying  degrees  they  loved  him.  It's  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  who  have  led  '  blameless '  lives. 
His  life,  I  grant  you,  was  reprehensible,  but  his  end  was 
rather  fine." 

Detective  Mitford  picked  up  his  pen. 

"  Well,  I'd  better  get  to  work,"  he  said,  in  a  business- 
like tone,  which  did  not  deceive  the  other  at  all.  "  An 
unmitigated  scamp,  a  shocking  rogue."  He  wrote  a 
line  or  two,  then  he  glanced  up,  and  his  eyes  met  those 
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of  his  companion.  "  An  unmitigated  scamp,"  he  re 
peated  emphatically — a  smile  lit  up  the  grave  face  fo 
an  instant — "  but  rather  a  lovable  rogue,"  Detective 
Inspector  Mitford  allowed,  and  that  not  grudgingly. 
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